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Is the church selling its birthright for a mess of entertainment? The Bishop with 
his keen-edged pen cuts beneath the surface of religious activities to question 
their spiritual value—and their effect upon youth, 


monthly dinner of the Men’s Club. 

I had been the speaker of the eve- 
ning, and was now painfully conscious 
that the address had not been very in- 
spiring, nor quite successful in its at- 
tempt to lift high the note of eloquence 
and make the stars in their courses take 
notice. Now came the sad aftermath of 
“staircase” wit—clever things forgot- 
ten and other brilliant things thought 
of too late. “Rotten performance, 
wasn’t it?” said Jim, and I at once be- 
came apologetic: “Well, I wasn’t up to 
the mark, but % 

“Now, now,” interrupted my young 
friend, “I didn’t mean your speech; I 
meant the whole darned thing. I have 
heard you in better form, to be sure, but 
of course there was no intended criti- 
cism of the evening’s oratory; if the ad- 
dress had been so bad, I would be the 
last one to say so; I can occasionally 
shut my mouth like a clam. I’m just 
weary with men’s clubs in general and 


J: and I were returning from the 


this dinner in particular. Did you no- 
tice the crowd to-night? There must 
have been a hundred and fifty men 
present, and I'll wager half of them 
were there under compulsion. I’m a 
married man and a vestryman. A sense 
of duty dragged me out, because the 
parson asked the vestry to show up. I 
might have stifled the voice of a con- 
science which is usually under reason- 
able control, but my wife wouldn’t let 
me forget. Well, to-night I looked at 
the rest of the men, and I'll lay any 
amount that a lot of them felt exactly 
as I was feeling. Why should we drag 
ourselves away from home, on one of 
our few free evenings, to eat a poor din- 
ner, try to talk to men we don’t know, 
listen to an amateur quartet, sing our 
own songs off key, and be afflicted with 
the punk tenor we were obliged to ap- 
plaud to-night? 

“Of course the parson wanted us 
there to do the glad-hand act. Well, I’m 
no good at the job. I’m not a ‘good 
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mixer.’ I can’t jolly people along, and 
pull off a pretense of good-fellowship 
with a lot of men of whom I haven't 
the slightest knowledge, who probably 
care no more about the stunt than I do, 
who are about as much interested in me 
personally as I am in them, and in most 
cases would feel far more free and com- 
fortable if I stayed home and let them 
alone. I went out of a mistaken sense 
of duty. So did several dozen other peo- 
ple. Some dozens more were driven 
there by their wives or mothers. What 
good does it all accomplish? We cut a 
good bridge party for this church show. 
I can go out to dinner any evening. If 
I want to hear music I can get some- 
thing better worth hearing in some of 
the concerts I’ve had to dig up good 
coin to support. The Lord knows I 
don’t want to leave home and wife 
and mother to sing ‘Sweet Adeline’ 
and the rest of the stuff we had to- 
night.” 

I tried to make Jim see that the 
methods to which he objected were evi- 
dence of the desire to humanize reli- 
gion. “It isn’t just an endeavor to save 
souls through church suppers,” I said, 
“nor is it a mild social movement to 
bring men together regardless of class 
or position. The fact is that these din- 
ners and smokers, and all that goes with 
them, are signs of a change in reli- 
gious ideas; they are a reaction from the 
stiffness and starchiness which charac- 
terized church people of the past; puri- 
tanism began to die when smoking and 
even dancing and card-playing invaded 
the parish house.” 

Jim couldn’t see it. “Perhaps it 
started in some such way,” he said, 
“but a decade or two of that sort of 
thing has destroyed its usefulness. For 
that matter, would not the women, if 
they were honest, acknowledge that 
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they are just as bored by their doings? 
Do you suppose they get much ‘kick’ 
out of the Ladies’ Aid meetings and the 
Missionary Society? Do not most of 
them, like the men, go because ‘it’s 
their duty’? Did you ever hear of any 
one attending a church supper or a 
parish bazaar voluntarily, in a spirit of 
exuberant or expectant gladness? Do 
you imagine that, even in the Young 
People’s Fellowship, pure joy is always 
unconfined ?” 

And then he added: “I’m serious 
about this thing. Why can’t we go to 
church on on without some usher 
to give us the glad hand, the Lord only 
knows how often, between the church 
door and the pew, especially if we turn 
up in the evening? What have all these 
social gatherings really done for the 
parish? As a matter of fact, aren’t we 
simply spending our time refining 
enough oil to make the wheels go 
round? What does all the machinery 
make? Why in Heaven’s name can’t we 
have a religion that lets a man say his 
prayers in peace and then leaves him in 
the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, without all this 
paraphernalia of pretended enjoyment? 
I’ve reached the point where I even hate 
to see the parson shaking hands.” 


II 
The indignant protest of the bored 


vestryman touches on a problem of 
modern church work which, is quite as 
acute as are some of the theological 
difficulties of religious life in these days 
of change, and perhaps more difficult 
of solution than many of the questions 
of policy or finance which seem to loom 
larger. 

For, after all, friendly fellowship is 
vital to church life. According to bibli- 
cal usage, the “‘saints” were not people 
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who had attained to a marked degree 
of holiness, but those who had heard 
the “call to holiness”—church-mem- 
bers, in other words. “The communion 
of saints” meant, therefore, “the fel- 
lowship of the faithful.” No church is 
really walking in the way of Christ 
which is not bringing its members to- 
gether in friendly service, kindling 
brotherly understanding, promoting 
mutual confidence, breaking down so- 
cial barriers, clearing away class preju- 
dices, and spreading as by contagion the 
simple human spirit of Christianity. If 
the minister seems academic and im- 
practical in his plans for making his 
parish a real “family in Christ,” he is 
nevertheless bound to keep on trying. 
He himself is in the best possible posi- 
tion to be a mediating influence be- 
tween head-workers and hand-workers, 
a bridge across the chasm which sepa- 
rates rich and r. Not overrich him- 
self, and yet rarely falling below a de- 
cent poverty, he has an unusual oppor- 
tunity to create a general social con- 
sciousness, and he is recreant to duty if 
he does not press on, however often he 
fails. 

Moreover, never was there a time 
when there was such need as now to use 
every possible method for the creating 
of a parochial esprit de corps. Those 
whose memories run back three or four 
decades know that then the congrega- 
tion lived in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, were likely to be of the same so- 
cial status, for the most part knew each 
other more or less intimately in every- 
day life, and in consequence did not 
feel special need of the social activities 
which characterize modern parish life. 
Now, especially in city churches, the 
members of the congregation are wide- 
ly scattered, their parochial affiliation is 
more or less loosely formed, their in- 
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terest in the parish itself is not suffi- 
ciently personal and individual to in- 
spire to active service, or even to help in 
creating a spirit of corporate worship. 
Something must be done to make each 
parish a social entity. Something is ab- 
solutely necessary if those who sit side 
by side at worship are to be drawn to- 
gether in common work and provided 
with an outlet for the expression of that 
faith of which they receive impressions 
in the church itself. Services must issue 
in service, and service usually needs to 
be corporate and social. 

My bored young friend had also for- 
gotten that his own circumstances were 
more fortunate than those of the mass 
of his companions at the parish dinner. 
He felt like the small boy trudging 
home with his father under a load of 
approved picnic paraphernalia and 
murmuring thoughtfully: “Father, a 
holiday is lots harder work than just 
every day, isn’t it?”’ But it did not fol- 
low that all the other men suffered from 
the same depression. Jim had friends 
with whom he might have been dining, 
or going to the theatre, or dancing, or 
playing cards; some of the other men 
at the dinner, however, were lonely 
young fellows recently come to the 
city, without acquaintances, much less 
friends. One is never quite as lonely as 
when he is a stranger in a crowd. Every 
city is full of strangers. Even in the 
smaller communities the lack of facili- 
ties for social enjoyment makes the par- 
ish house almost a necessity, especially 
in these days when we have become so 
accustomed to “being entertained” that 
the secret of self-entertainment has been 
lost, and the mass of people are with- 
out inner resources and cannot make 
provision for their own intellectual, rec- 
reational, and social needs. To some of 
the men whom Jim had watched that 
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evening the dinner was a real event. At 
any rate, it is certain that if those who 
attended under compulsion or from a 
sense of duty had “‘let themselves go,” 
in a real human way, and with the de- 
sire to get something as well as give 
something, the evening would not have 
peen wholly wasted. 

Meanwhile, in the parish house 
other meetings were in progress, day 
and night, bringing young men and 
women together — boys’ clubs, girls’ 
classes, gymnasium meetings, basket- 
ball games, brotherhood classes, wo- 
men’s societies, study classes, Girls’ 
Friendly activities, ranging from classes 
in dancing to dressmaking and milli- 
nery instruction—even cooking classes, 
with promises of radiant satisfaction to 
delicatessen diners who know not home 
cooking and here, while looking in at 
the parish-house kitchens, might have 
found hope for days to come. The ac- 
tivities of the city parish house, well 
equipped from swimming-pool to dor- 
mitory, are beyond cataloguing. I call 
to mind one parish which lists fifty-six 
different organizations at work. Even 
in the smaller places, the women, in 
particular, find abundant opportunity 
for special service. Too often, it is true, 
they are merely hurrying to catch up 
with a threatening deficit, or working 
to pay old debts. Now and then it is 
suggested that the various social activi- 
ties be abandoned, with all the labor 
involved, and the money raised by sub- 
scriptions from the harassed workers 
who (it is thought) would gladly pay 
to be relieved of their tasks; yet almost 
always it develops that the social enjoy- 
ments outweigh the disadvantages of 
the older methods, and the women pur- 
sue their accustomed ways with some 
small sense of satisfaction. Whatever 
may be the case in the large city, cer- 
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tainly this fairly represents the small- 
town reaction. 


Ill 


Nevertheless, even there, the practi- 
cal questions will not down: How 
many people feel like Jim? How many 
of them are bored? How many come 
under compulsion, and so eventually 
cease to come? Do many of the others 
get much out of the system? Can we 
not find some better way of creating a 
family spirit, of rendering friendly ser- 
vice, of spreading the idea that indi- 
vidual fellowship must be kept strong 
and steady through corporate union, 
and that corporate union means even 
more than this safeguarding of individ- 
ual attachment, that it must move out 
into the community and not merely 
hold the believer but save the world? 

Laymen, as well as clergymen, must 
face these questions and give serious 
thought to the difficulties of church 
work under modern conditions. Grant 
that many attendants at parochial func- 
tions are present only out of loyalty, yet 
something in the way of social activity 
must go on, if members of congrega- 
tions are to create a group conscious- 
ness; and surely it is worth while to 
reach toward such warmth of cordiality 
in these days when a constantly shifting 
population needs parochial fellowship, 
when home life has lost much of its old- 
time appeal, when parish customs are 
not easily maintained, and parish loy- 
alty is hard to create. 

When Jim left me I tried to think 
things out, so far as men’s dinners were 
concerned. They had, indeed, some- 
times seemed to me only boresome 
functions animated by the Bostonian 
idea that baked beans were the manna 
which Heaven showered on thechildren 
of Israel. But—I attended many such 
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gatherings and the guests came only 
once a month. They heard one speech, 
and I—Heaven pity me—had to listen 
to my OWN voice again and again be- 
fore they arrived for their next rally. 
They were fortunate beings, invited 
solely to eat, drink (water or weak cof- 
fee), and be merry, at some other fel- 
low’s expense, while Jim was supposed 
to be a gifted being whose charm would 
shed radiance over the occasion, and I 
was a distinguished and unhappy orator 
working my passage. Perhaps Jim and 
I could not look at the spectacle save 
through jaundiced eyes. 

I asked the rector about it. At first he 
was inclined to join in my questionings 
—poor man, he had a continuous round 
of such engagements himself. Once in 
a while, when extra notices grew nu- 
merous, he said he felt like passing it up 
to the choir. ““They have been singing 
such meaningless and saccharine an- 
thems of late,” he said hesitatingly, 
“that I wonder whether it might not be 
good to have them relieve the minister 
by chanting the notices. Isn’t that quite 
an idea? The congregation would cer- 
tainly get some benefit from it. It would 
not take long to get up a whole hymn 
of notices, say to a familiar tune like ‘St. 
Ann’: 

““The Young Men’s Club will meet again 

On Thursday next at seven; 

Please bring a friend to dine with us, 

Lead some one else to heaven.’” 

Yet on second thought he felt, de- 
spite our pessimism, that the thing was 
worth while, because it gave him and 
his people an opening for pastoral con- 
tacts which could be found in no other 
way. “In the city,” he said, “the clergy 
face special problems because modern 
home conditions demand real pastoral 
effort, while at the same time effective 
care through pastoral calling is becom- 
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ing increasingly difficult. Many a city 
clergyman spends a whole afternoon in 
calling, with no more satisfactory rec- 
ord at the close of the day than the 
counting of cards left at apartments 
where they may never be found by pa- 
rishioners. What are we to do about it, 
unless we use these social occasions as 
opportunities for closer contacts with 
the men and women who are most in 
need of this friendly help and may find 
it a prelude to spiritual guidance?” 

Even he, however, felt constrained 
to admit that we have passed beyond 
the period when the institutional 
yo can be expected to meet the 
needs of the day, and that clubs, socie- 
ties, parish-house activities no longer 
carry the same appeal, when (for so 
large a proportion of the church-mem- 
bership) a dozen organizations supply 
what the church had once the only 
means of securing, and the radio and 
other conveniences make many social 
activities no longer a necessity. The 
time has come when we must depend 
less upon parochial activity and more 
upon inspirational preaching, with all 
its severe intellectual and moral de- 
mands on the clergy; upon clear and 
definite teaching; most of all, upon a 
new emphasis on worship, with an 
earnest effort to make such worship 
truly congregational in character. 

Of course there is a demand for 
stronger preaching. Sometimes one 
marvels, when the sermon is over, that 
so many people still go to church. It is 
true that much of the criticism of the 
pulpit is unjust. I myself listen to many 
speeches, as well as make many, and I 
cannot see that the average lawyer is a 
brilliant pleader, or the average after- 
dinner speaker or noonday-luncheon 
orator a shining success; but, making 
all allowances, it cannot be denied that 
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the clergy do not, as a rule, think very 
clearly, or make their teaching as well 
as their preaching definite and effective. 
We cannot all be Fosdicks, but we can 
be clear, logical, definite, and inform- 
ing; certainly the sensation-mongering 
preachers must soon discover, from the 
example of Fosdick and others, that 
people are hungry for sincerity and 
truth; that they are keener than ever be- 
fore in recognizing what is thin and 
superficial; that while an occasional 
vaudeville pulpiteer may attract a 
crowd, the permanent results are peril- 
ously threatening to religion. If evi- 
dence were needed to prove the degene- 
ration of the pulpit, among men of the 
baser sort, I have a collection of sermon 
subjects gathered from newspaper an- 
nouncements in one section—of the 
East, not of the Middle West. ““Thanks 
for the Buggy Ride” was one preacher’s 
effort to pile sensation upon sensation. 
“Syracuse to Hell and Return” prom- 
ised “spiritual interpretations” of a 
well-remembered murder case. One 
man, returning from his vacation, an- 
nounced as the sermon-subject, “Back 
Home Again and Dead Broke.” It 
proved to - only a sermon on the prod- 
igal son. We may only hope that the 
preacher made it perfectly ot that he 
had not been feeding, at his summer 
hotel, on “‘the husks that the swine did 
eat.” “The Tragedy of the Tuxedo” 
was but a mildly innocuous address 
about the guest ~ & had not on a wed- 
ding-garment. “They Satisfy” was one 
of a series of sermons on advertising 
slogans, which told of the comfort of 
divine grace; “Eventually, Why Not 
Now?” had to do with the need of con- 
version; and “Three in One Oil” was 
the unthinkingly blasphemous effort of 
a pulpit Babbitt who preached on the 
Holy Trinity! 


The decline of the pulpit may be due, 
in some measure, to the contagion of 
the parish house, with its hysterical ef- 
fort to provide fresh entertainment 
through “‘live-wire” talks and “peppy” 
addresses. That sort of spiritual food 
will not satisfy a new generation which 
has turned away from religion and 
must be won back to Religion. Even 
“pulpit yawpers” will discover in time 
that the church must be more than a 
“Boosters’ Club of Zenith City.” Then 
men who know what they believe, and 
express their faith, simply and quietly, 
but with the forcefulness that always 
comes from real conviction, will find a 
hearing—and more than a hearing, a 
glad acceptance—by a parish group, in 
the minister’s pastoral care, under his 
spiritual guidance, anxious to put into 
practice his teachings. 


IV 


At any rate, the definitely institu- 
tional parish has had its day, save in 
certain neighborhoods and to meet 
special demands. In New York one of 
the most famous parish houses has late- 
ly been demolished and a new and 
wholly different structure has been 
erected in its place, to meet new needs. 
St. George’s and St. Bartholomew’s, in 
New York, were pioneers in such insti- 
tutional work. All over the country 
there was an effort to reproduce their 
work on a small scale, without their 
conditions, or their equipment, their 
trained workers—or even people on 
whom and with whom to work. Un- 
questionably the passion for such build- 
ing had good results; despite compara- 
tive failures, men were trained to meet 
varied conditions, to know all classes of 
people, to understand social conditions, 
to be alert in emergencies. 

Then came the social-service move- 
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ment. Just as institutional churches led 
the way until communities took over 
most of the work they were doing, so 
the churches gave inspiration in social 
service, and to-day a great deal of the 
work which they sponsored has also 
become a community responsibility. 
There is a feeling now that organiza- 
tion is overdone. More and more par- 
ishes are learning to co-operate in com- 
munity work. In one parish, in a mod- 
erate-sized city with which I am fa- 
miliar, there are four hundred of its 
members working in various communi- 
ty-welfare organizations, and working 
with the definite idea that their service 
in these societies is as distinctly 
“church” work as if it were done with- 
in the walls of the parish house; it is 
their individual “expression” of reli- 
gion. Elsewhere a like story could be 
told. 

Some questions are presenting them- 
selves in this readjustment. What dis- 
tinction, for example, shall we make 
between social service and Christian so- 
cial service? If it is the part of the State 
or city to provide community recrea- 
tional facilities, corrective institutions, 
care of the unemployed, regulation of 
working-men’s compensation, pensions 
for mothers, insurance for old age and 
the like; if professional social service is 
to undertake major relief and deal with 
social maladjustments, what is left for 
the churches? Is their work to cover 
those activities which are based specifi- 
cally on the teachings of Christ as to in- 
dividual and social responsibility? Has 
professional social service become so 
secularized that the church must do 
work on similar lines, to conserve spiri- 
tual values? In its anxiety to be non-sec- 
tarian, has it become non-spiritual, con- 
cerned only with part needs and 
readjustments, and failing to do its part 
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in co-operating with those religious 
agencies which give spiritual ministra- 
tions and seek to rehabilitate the whole 
man? In its initial stage the social-wel- 
fare movement was officered, directed, 
and inspired, in large measure, by 
Christian workers who sought to render 
distinctly Christian service. If it has 
now become secularized, is it not the 
primary duty of the churches to pro- 
vide more Christian social workers, 
rather than to create additional Chris- 
tian social work? If so, must not dis- 
tinctly parochial service seek a new out- 
let? 

All these are questions whose an- 
swers affect very intimately the social 
life of the parish house. It must still 
be a centre of parish activities, and must 
still be used for those social contacts 
which develop a parish consciousness; 
but it will probably be a different kind 
of a weliles from what it was under 
old conditions. Study classes for special 
groups, small discussion classes, sa 
organizations such as the once popular 
public forum (which died when it be- 
came only a safety-valve to allow every 
variety of crank to blow off steam), 
young people’s fellowships, with their 
serious purpose to enlist the enthusiasm 
of youth and train young people in or- 
ganization and work, every sort of or- 
ganization to interest busy people in 
the problems of religion and life—these 
will still make the parish house a hive 
of industry. Men’s clubs will still give 
opportunity for fellowship, or at least 
there will be occasional men’s meetings 
and men’s dinners, but they will no 
longer begin and end in dishes and 
ashes; every men’s club dies unless 
work is found for the men to do and a 
serious effort made to enlist their in- 
terest in real discussions of life problems 


and frank study of the difficulties of 
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faith and morals. One of the newer par- 
ish houses in a great city has been built 
with the distinct aim of making it a 
cultural centre. The old parish house 
aimed at recreation and amusement in 
pleasant but not always purposeful 
ways; the new one will have an audi- 
torlum where “splendid young men 
and women, living on slender salaries, 
but eager and enthusiastic, may express 
their social impulses in an environment 
of kindred selves.” The clergyman who 
planned it feels that here he can gather 
“young poets, musicians, artists, and 
dramatists who need only the opportu- 
nity to find themselves to bring out the 
rich resources of the world they live in.” 
There will be a library, small class and 
lecture rooms, club quarters, adequate 
facilities for hospitality. 

Such a parish house will be a home 
of friendship. It will be a gathering- 
place of youth, even offering daily kin- 
dergarten privileges at a modest fee to 
younger parents who respond to the 
ideals set forth. It will be a home of 
helpfulness, where character and per- 
sonality may find expression for the 
sake of what they give and not merely 
for what they get. Boundless wealth has 
made it possible to give ideal quarters 
for this particular work, but it may give 
to smaller parishes the inspiration to do 
a like work in more modest surround- 
ings. And just as the work among men 
and youth will slowly be revolutionized, 
so the very spirit of the parish will be 
changed. What form the readjustment 
in distinctly women’s work will take in 
smaller churches is as yet uncertain; 
probably there will be combinations and 
larger co-operation, with parish coun- 
cils giving direction. The church itself 
will more and more become a parish 
through such work methods, with par- 
ish traditions, a distinct corporate life, 


its own special character, its peculiar 
“atmosphere,” and its inherited loyal- 
ties. Everywhere the clergy will be seri- 
ously considering what changes must be 
made in the type of worship offered, 
with new forms of devotion tried out 
and new hours of service tested. Noon- 
day services, celebrations of Holy Com- 
munion at convenient hours, such as 
the popular Lenten services of the Epis- 
copal Church (which others are now 
trying out), and the noonday masses 
for Roman Catholics during the same 
season; “children’s corners”’; the church 
school to take the place of the old Sun- 
day-school, with classrooms and graded 
courses of study, with week-day reli- 

ious instruction, with special services 
for the young—these will remake the 
church as thoroughly as the new organi- 
zation will remake parish life. 


V 


And the thoughtful minister knows 
that his real hope lies in the coming 
generation, whatever the mothers in 
Israel may think of the manners and 
morals of youth. He feels a special call 
to serve youth, because he knows, as 
does no one else, how tragically their 
interests have been overlooked by the 
generation now passing. Because of this 
neglect we find, among young people of 
high-school and college age, an appall- 
ing ignorance of the simplest facts of 
Christianity and of the fundamental 
truths of the Christian life and its moral 
teaching. While, however, their igno- 
rance is often amazing, they are really 
keen to know the truth. They have 
broken with tradition; they will no 
longer accept ideas on mere authority; 
they cannot and will not blindly be- 
lieve; but they can be equipped to do 
their own thinking, guided and di- 
rected into real thinking, led out of 
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mere questionings into belief, taught 
to distinguish between essentials and 
non-essentials of faith, led to see what 
the Christian faith actually is rather 
than left to reject certain caricatures of 
it which they assume to be the real 
thing. 

Practically all of the Christian com- 
munions are now turning in force to 
work among the youth in our colleges, 
though quite conscious that they are 
handicapped because of the neglect to 
prepare the students earlier, before they 
came to college age. We are doing what 
we can, with limited means, to bring to 
these young people a true conception 
of the Christian religion. The task is 
made ey difficult, because 
these thousands of students come, at a 
most impressionable age, into the rest- 
less social and intellectual life of the 
college, freed from some of the re- 
straints which even yet are credited to 
the home, starting on the adventure of 
life with little or no preparation for its 
dangers and temptations. Their naive 
idea of Christianity indicates a sad lack 
of pastoral care and teaching at home, 
and a still more sad lack of knowledge 
and training on the part of their par- 
ents. Therefore, while trying to lead 
these youth into straight thinking, the 
college pastors are crying aloud to the 
clergy at home to do the work among 
the youth there which will make easier 
the task of the college pastor in the com- 
ing years. The parish house of the fu- 
ture ought to be headquarters for such 
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work. It will be, for youth and for those 
of riper age, a school of instruction in 
faith and practice as well as a social 
hall; it will train rather than amuse, 
educate for work as well as provide a 
meeting-place for workers. The “glad 
hand” will be less in evidence, though 
cordial fellowship will mark the effort 
to fill the open mind. There will be 
fewer “feeds” for the body and more 
“food” for the soul. The call to teach 
and teach and teach again, to think and 
think hard, will be clearly sounded, 
whatever other calls may be heard. 

All denominational differences must, 
so far as consistent with conviction, sink 
into insignificance at this evangelistic 
call. I was talking recently with a rail- 
road man who was somewhat wrathful 
because he had just come from a con- 
ference of the heads of the operating 
department of the road where, as he 
expressed it, the men had become so 
absorbed each in pushing some pet 
scheme of improvement that they - 
got to look at their problems in the 
large. “Finally,” he said, “I rose in my 
wrath and said to them: ‘Gentlemen, 
you seem to think that the operating 
department is an organization for work- 
ing new theories to perfection. Don’t 
forget that our job is to carry freight 
and passengers. If we don’t have them, 
your beautiful theories will sing to the 
winds.’ ” 

There is in these words an obvious 
lesson for those who do the church’s 
work. 








Mr. Speaker Longworth 


BY WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 


Clerk of the House of Representatives 


With all his nonchalance and his love of the 


good things of life, the 


Speaker has worked his way up the political ladder much after the fashion 
of Mr. Coolidge. A view of Longworth by the man in the most 
advantageous observation post. 


IcHoLAs LoncworTH, Speaker 
of the National House of Rep- 
I J resentatives at fifty-six. Why? 
The speakership was not his goal when 
he started. He Frankly says that he was 
then the last person any one would ever 
think of as the future Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He was just 
turned twenty-one and had joined his 
ward club in Cincinnati. His one politi- 
cal asset at that time was hope. Thirty- 
five epochal years lie between. 

The speakership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is one of the most dignified, 
as it once was one of the most powerful, 
offices in our entire governmental es- 
tablishment. Only the President and 
the Vice-President rank the Speaker. 
The importance of the office, recog- 
nized always, was particularly empha- 
sized when Joseph G. Cannon prompt- 
ly and firmly declined an invitation to 
attend a formal dinner extended by 
President Roosevelt, which was accom- 
panied with the suggestion that the 
Speaker take lower rank than third at 
the table. This incident led to the estab- 
lishment by President Roosevelt of the 
Speaker’s Dinner, which remains a 
fixed, formal state institution. 

There have been thirty-seven regu- 
larly elected Speakers of the House of 
Representatives, some of whom were 
not only great Speakers, but rank 
among the truly immortal of our entire 
history. They were all men of ability, 


with widely differing characteristics. 
With the number of properly equipped 
and properly ambitious men in every 
Congress eagerly aspiring to the posi- 
tion, and with but such a limited num- 
ber covering the one hundred and thir- 
ty-cight years of our legislative exist- 
ence, in a body with membership of 
such size, it becomes apparent that the 
men elected to the speakership must, of 
necessity, be of outstanding ahality, pos- 
sessed of unusual qualifications, with 
special claims to leadershi , and a com- 
pelling appeal to the membership of the 
House. Probably the word “human” 
more accurately than any other that 
comes to mind would describe the latter 
requirement. 

It is a far cry from Frederick A. 
Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania, the first 
Speaker, to Nicholas Longworth, of 
Ohio, the present Speaker. Mr. Long- 
worth is a distinctly different type from 
any of his predecessors. Out of an ac- 
quaintance with particular opportuni- 
ties for observation, and more or less 
close association and contact during a 
quarter of a century, I would say that 
an outstanding characteristic of Speak- 
er Longworth is humanity. Some one 
has said that, after all, about the best 
that may be said of any man is that he 
is human. “Nick” Longworth is splen- 
didly human. He is well entitled to be. 
With his name he inherited that quali- 
ty. Nicholas Longworth the First, the 
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Nicholas Longworth. 


From a drawing by John Clark Tidden. 
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great - grandfather of Nicholas the 
Third, the Speaker, was a true humani- 
tarian, whose pity for the suffering and 
helpless, not only the “worthy poor”’ 
but the “devil’s poor,” as he named 
them, was infinite though shocking to 
some of his fastidious neighbors in Cin- 
cinnati, who thought his “Christmas 
dole” every Christmas eve of blankets, 
broad sides of bacon, quarters of — 
bread, and all the cornmeal the appli- 
cants could carry away, was “awful”! 
They deplored the desperate and wolf- 
ish character of the applicants, but their 
criticisms made no impression upon the 
cheerful giver, who only laughed at 
them and continued his good works to 
the end of his days, the sole requirement 
for his generous bounty being “need,” 
his only question: “Are they in want?” 
He was a man of many eccentricities 
and great qualities of mind and heart. 
He amassed a large fortune, and built 
a picturesque home on Pike Street, Cin- 
cinnati, afterward and for many years 
occupied by Mr. Charles P. Taft, broth- 
er of the Chief Justice of the United 
States. He interested himself in the cul- 
ture of grapes along the Ohio River, 
and brought over a large number of 
French peasants to cultivate the vine- 
yards. The vintage of the year his gold- 
en wedding was celebrated in the fifties 
was called the “Golden Wedding 
Wine,” a keg of which having been sent 
to the poet Longfellow, old friend of 
the family, inspired the writing of one 
of his most graceful and popular poems, 
the one in praise of wine, eulogizing 
“The Queen of the West,” which gave 
to Cincinnati her sobriquet of “Queen 
City of the West.” Nicholas the First 
was a gay “cut-up,” but in his soul the 
white fire ever glowed, and he still lives 
because of his great humanity. 


The father of the Speaker, Nicholas 
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the Second, like Nicholas the First, was 
a thorough humanitarian. The sorrows, 
the troubles, the poverty of the masses 
he made his own. He died from pneu- 
monia contracted by taking off his top- 
coat one bitter night in Columbus to 
wrap about an unfortunate fellow crea- 
ture on a street corner. He was of bril- 
liant intellect, a keen lawyer, ripe 
scholar and poet, devoted to music, as 
well as to out-of-door sports, a great 
hunter and fisherman, most hospitable 
and companionable of men. He was an 
able judge and filled the office with dis- 
tinction, but it always oppressed him. 
Often he remarked to his intimates: “I 
have too much already. There are men 
who have worked a lifetime to win 
what has been given me without ef- 
fort.” 

From his grandfather, Joseph Long- 
worth, the Speaker undoubtedly in- 
herited his sublime serenity, as well as 
love of the artistic. Possessed of ample 
fortune, Joseph Longworth lived a life 
of absolute serenity and happiness in 
“Rookwood” in the midst of a glorious 
forest park on the East Hill, Cincinnati, 
still the home of the family, and his 
grave is under one of the great oaks of 
the park. His servants were old servi- 
tors who were devoted to him. He was 
an art connoisseur. For years his mag- 
nificent collection of camel’s - hair 
shawls, the best in the country, he kept 
under glass in his picture-gallery at 
Rookwood, and later it was transferred 
to the Art Museum. His tastes were es- 
sentially artistic. He was a patron of 
sculptors and artists. He was a founder 
of the Art School, and its liberal donor. 
He married a Miss Rives, of Virginia, 
whose family was long identified with 
American diplomacy. 

Another helpful characteristic in any 
line of endeavor, possessed by Speaker 
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Longworth in marked degree, is good 
judgment. He exhibited that in the se- 
lection of his parents. He comes of fine 
American stock. Few families in the 
American aristocracy of blood and 
brains can boast a better record. The 
Grand Old Man of New York, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, responding to the toast, 
“How to bring up other people’s chil- 
dren,” once said: “Give them good 
fathers and mothers.” Happily, ““Nick”’ 
thought of that in time. 

If heredity really counts, Speaker 
Longworth is a perfect example. 

The Speaker says the House has a 
saving sense of humor, and that it has 
often turned the scale in difficult situa- 
tions. He himself not only has a highly 
developed sense of humor, but the sense 
which enables him quickly to take ad- 
vantage of this element in dealing with 
situations unexpectedly arising in the 
House. 

He has a droll keen wit. He sat next to 
the late President Harding during their 
service in the Ohio Senate. He had of- 
fered an amendment to a pending bill 
to abolish pigeon-shooting. Senator 
Harding arose and solemnly said, “I 
want to make a serious speech about this 
amendment,” whereupon the future 
Speaker promptly said: “If the gentle- 
man intends to make a serious speech, 
I would rather withdraw the amend- 
ment.” 

When the much-discussed Mellon 
tax bill was before the House, Mr. 
Longworth realized that it could not be 
passed as presented, and so advised the 
administration. Being an admittedly 
sound bill, Mr. Mellon, wholly without 
legislative experience, could not see 
why, so he made a ye i of Mr. Long- 
worth, who, instead of going into a 


laborious and serious explanation, re- 


plied: 


LONGWORTH 
“Mary had a little lamb, 


Her fleece was white as snow, 
She followed her to Pittsburgh one day, 
Now look at the darn thing!” 


Nature was lavish in her gifts to Nick 
Longworth, mentally and physically, 
and he has developed both. He evident- 
ly believes in the psychology of clothes; 
he is always well tailored. He has a 
well-set-up, well-groomed body, a mag- 
nificent physical organization capable 
of sustaining the mental activities he 
has assiduously cultivated from his 
youth. One writer has described Speak- 
er Longworth as “debonair” rather 
than “rugged.” He is. “Polished, suave, 
affable, easy of approach.” He is. In 
saying also that the House would soon 
understand that beneath the gloved 
hand would be found an iron grip, and 
that it would know that an engineer 
was at the throttle, he proved himself a 
true prophet. He also stated that while 
the rules do not give the Speaker much 
power, the office can be made whatever 
the holder has the capacity to make it, 
and that the Speaker has both capacity 
and willingness. Mr. Longworth con- 
tends that, regardless of the rules, the 
speakership } sean will be what the 
Speaker makes it. 

That he has made a pretty good job 
of it is evident. Despite the tremendous 
increase of business and the perplexing 
problems, though the Speaker is shorn 
of much of his lon power, under the 
management of Speaker Longworth 
and his “‘cabinet”’ of leaders the House 
functions effectively, with smooth ex- 
pedition and precision. To gain the re- 
_— of the House the Speaker must, 

rst of all, be fair. That Speaker Long- 
worth meets this requirement was evi- 
denced by the general good-will and ac- 
claim with which he was chosen again 
to preside over the House in the present 
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Congress. No better tribute to his fair- 
ness and other qualifications could be 
paid than that delivered by Minority 
Leader Garrett, of Tennessee, who, 
upon presenting the Speaker to the 
House, said: 

“It is again my privilege formally to 
present the Speaker elect of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States. This I do gladly be- 
cause of personal friendship and with 
pleasure because in the school of experi- 
ence we have learned that the predic- 
tions of two years agone have been vin- 
dicated and verified. His ability, firm- 
ness, and fairness were demonstrated 
during the Sixty-ninth Congress. His 
proven fitness for this distinguished 
honor—one of the greatest that can 
come to man—gives us entire confi- 
dence in the rectitude of his parliamen- 
tary convictions, and makes us rest se- 
cure in the assurance that as we labor 
here together we shall have in this great 
place one thoroughly ¢ uipped by in- 
tellect, by character, and by training for 
the high and arduous labors which he 
has chosen to perform.” 

While Mr. Longworth’s fairness as 
Speaker is well established, yet it is 
known of all men that he is a strict 
party man, a partisan of partisan Re- 
publicans,. standing consistently for 
party regularity and responsibility 
throughout his entire career. His first 
speech after he became a member of the 
Ohio legislature, on a question which 
arose in the Cincinnati delegation re- 
garding recognition of certain members 
elected on a Fusion ticket, was a ring- 
ing one, demanding party regularity 
and solidarity, and denouncing blocs 
and factions. 

Upon his first election to the speak- 
ership, stating his understanding of the 
duty of the Speaker, he said: 
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“I believe it to be the duty of the 
Speaker, standing squarely on the plat- 
form of his party, to assist, in so far as 
he properly can, the enactment of leg- 
islation in accordance with the declared 
principles and policies of his party, and 
by the same token to resist the enact- 
ment of legislation in violation thereof. 
I believe in responsible party govern- 
ment. .. . Just as I stand for this, the 
American custom of responsible party 
government, I am against the European 
system of bloc government. I have ob- 
served its workings abroad at first- 
hand. It works badly enough over there 
where legislation is generally a matter 
of bluster and trafficking between 
groups, and where governments fall 
overnight. Here it won’t work at all, 
because it is un-American.” 

Commenting upon the efficient 
working of the House, Speaker Long- 
worth named three necessary requisites: 
first, co-operation, involving a willing- 
ness on the part of individual members 
to give and take for the common good; 
second, strong leadership, involving the 
sense of party responsibility; and, third, 
adherence to a system of rules which 
permits a majority to function at all 
times when necessary. Always stressing 
party responsibility. 

Speaker Longworth is a genial, com- 
panionable man, as was his father be- 
fore him, as well as his great-grand- 
father. He makes friends, and he holds 
his friends. He is always ready with 
quip and joke, to tell or to listen to a 
story. He never permits partisanship to 
influence his personal friendships. Wit- 
ness the Damon and Pythias friendship 
between himself and John Garner, of 
Texas. He has had handicaps, some nat- 
ural, some acquired, but he has achieved 
success without artificial support. 

If not exactly born with the prover- 
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bial silver spoon in his mouth, he al- 
ways has had plenty of good American 
silver dollars jingling A ores in his 
pockets. 

His marriage was both an asset and 
a liability politically. That he realized 
this from the very beginning is illus- 
trated by an occurrence soon after his 
engagement was announced. Mrs. Platt, 
the widow of Senator Platt, of Connect- 
icut, who had died the April previ- 
ously, was in Washington, and as she 
was in mourning and not accepting for- 
mal invitations was bidden to a family 
luncheon at the White House, at which 
Mr. Longworth was also a guest. Dur- 
ing the luncheon the approaching mar- 
riage was freely discussed, as well as the 
elaborate gifts that were being received. 
President Roosevelt, turning abruptly, 
said: “Alice, there is one gift you can- 
not have. The Cuban people are asking 
to send a magnificent present; they can- 
not afford it. I won’t have it. They are 
not sending it to you. They are sending 
it because of your father, and I am go- 
ing officially to forbid it. The Empress 
of China is sending a gorgeous gift, 
and that is well enough. You have met 
her personally and she is sending it be- 
cause of yourself, but it is because of 
neither you nor Nick that Cuba is pro- 
posing to do this; it is because of your 
father, and I shall not have it. That’s 
all there is to that.” 

Alice smiled and said she did not 
care in the least; that she was not ex- 
pecting to marry Cuba, or the Empress 
of China, and that she cared nothing 
about the gifts, and probably never 
would see many of them anyway; “all 
of which,” said Nick, turning to Mrs. 
Platt with a grimace, “is a part of the 
price that must be paid in advance for 
acquiring a noble father-in-law. My 
first job is to start living down a noble 
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father-in-law. He, the noblest Roman 
of them all.” Mrs. Platt, dignified lady 
of the old American school, was greatly 
amused as well as impressed by Mr. 
Longworth. 

Having selected politics for his pro- 
fession, Mr. Longworth grubbed along 
patiently until he won recognition on 
his own merit, eventually living down 
the almost insurmountable political ob- 
stacle, son-in-law of the White House. 

Although he “lacked the spur of ne- 
cessity to prick the sides of his intent,” 
he did not allow that to interfere with 
what he conceived to be his duty, not 
only to himself but to his country, 
earnestly to settle into the task of fitting 
himself for a full part in the world’s 
work of the time in which he lives. In 
college he is said to have been a plod- 
ding and persistent, rather than bril- 
liant, student, fun-loving, ready for the 
gay sports of the undergraduate, a chap 
who played hard, and worked—some- 
times, and when obliged. He took an 
A.B. from Harvard, went home and 
graduated from the Cincinnati Law 
School in 1894, four years after he had 
begun his political apprenticeship. 
While he believes that some knowledge 
of the law is requisite for the man who 
makes the laws, he feels that this can 
be obtained in a practical way and with- 
out spending years in a law school or 
working in a law office. 

He is aclever tactician, a harmonizer, 
skilful and adroit. As nearly all legis- 
lation is compromise, these are valuable 
assets. When confronted with the in- 
evitable, unable to get what he wants, 
he knows when to compromise, grace- 
fully accepting what he can get rather 
than being stiff-necked and losing all. 
Upon one subject, however, he never 
compromises—the American system of 
protection. If set to music he would 
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enjoy playing his sweetest song: “No 
protective tariff law of itself ever closed 
a factory, ever mortgaged a farm, or 
caused an American working man to 
lose his job; and no free-trade law ever 
failed to do all three.” 

Speaker Longworth regards the“‘pro- 
fession of politics,” the holding of pub- 
lic office for the benefit not of self but 
the public, as the noblest of the profes- 
sions, three essentials being absolutely 
necessary to success, viz.: character, per- 
severance, ability; and he firmly be- 
lieves that no man or woman may rise 
to high ‘position among their fellow 
countrymen without these characteris- 
tics plus courage. Possessed himself with 
an ample stock of the latter, he learned 
its true value in the equipment of a 
legislative statesman from “Uncle” Joe 
Cannon, whose contemporary he was 
during turbulent days. 

His battle-ax is party responsibility; 
his slogan—personal political responsi- 
bility; his motto—make voting a habit 
—all vitally important essentials in our 
form of government. 

At the age of twenty-one he started 
seriously with the express purpose of 
fitting himself to take an active part in 
politics. He began in his home ward 
club. It was eight years before he re- 
ceived even minor recognition, and then 
all he drew was membership on the 
Board of Education of Cincinnati. After 
a year in that position he was elected 
to the Ohio House of Representatives, 
where he served two years, followed by 
two years in the State Senate, when he 
was sent to Congress at thirty-four. Ex- 
cept for two years he has been in the 
National House ever since, eventually 
becoming Republican floor leader and 
then Speaker. He regards those first 
eight years of political apprenticeship 
in Ohio as the most fruitful of his whole 
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life. He thought that he had learned a 
good deal about State government, and 
expected when he arrived in the Nation- 
al House to find a nice snug place ready 
waiting for him. This illusion was soon 
dispelled. His awakening was rude, 
and he quickly discovered that he 
simply had to start all over again, be- 
ginning right at the bottom of the lad- 
der, as he realized that he knew nothing 
whatever of the practical workings of 
the Congress. With his usual good grace 
and native grit he set about the task, 
and he kept everlastingly at it until, 
finally, after some twenty years, he be- 
gan to feel that he had at least acquired 
some knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, based one-fourth on books he 
had studied on the subject and three- 
fourths — long experience. This ex- 
perience he once said resulted finally 
in his election as floor leader of the Re- 
publican party, and then as Speaker. 
Now he knows the exceptions to, as 
well as the rules themselves. 

He has taken a full part in the his- 
tory-making of the last quarter of a 
century. A close student of tariff and 
tax matters, he has had a hand in for- 
mulating legislation on these two im- 
portant subjects throughout his service 
in the House. As chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Ways and Means 
Committee, he was largely responsible 
for the framing of the chemical sched- 
ule of the last tariff law, a work involv- 
ing tremendous application and wide 
research. 

Though awkward, green, and utterly 
lacking in self-confidence at the begin- 
ning, by stick-to-it-iveness he became an 
easy, graceful, if not eloquent speaker. 
His advice is: “Be brief, logical, and 
accurate. It is easier to be eloquent than 
concise.” He takes his own medicine. 
For instance, when he introduced Colo- 
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nel Lindbergh recently to the House, he 
merely said, “I have the extreme plea- 
sure now of presenting to you America’s 
most attractive citizen,” foregoing the 
natural inclination to orate which that 
interesting occasion offered. 

Threading the long political path to 
the throne of the National House he 
learned the wholesome lesson that the 
successful executive is the one who dis- 
tributes work and responsibility rather 
than the one who incapacitates himself 
for the important undertakings by at- 
tempting personally to handle the de- 
tails that can be much better left to 
subordinates. 

“Hope” has been a guiding star of 
the Speaker since the day he joined his 
ward club long ago. A great divine has 
said: “Have Hope. As we go about the 
world we find much faith, a fine chari- 
ty, but a woful lack of hope.” “Young 
Nick” had hope, and he held fast to 
it. As soon as he was old enough to 
vote, he buckled in and became a stu- 
dent of the science of politics. 

The “‘science of politics” consists of 
knowing people ne sence Avo reason- 
able intelligence and ordinary experi- 
ence, of course, being implied, coupled 
with common American sense; how to 
meet the former, and properly apply 
and reconcile the latter, everlasting per- 
severance, eternal vigilance, good na- 
ture, and downright hard work. To be 
successful in politics two qualities must 
be developed and perfected above all 
others: courage, and the ability always 
strictly to keep faith; and the first is 
absolutely dependent upon the second. 

It is just as patriotic a duty to take 
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a proper part in politics as it is to 
shoulder a gun and march to the de- 
fense of one’s country in time of need. 
Our government is founded upon poli- 
tics—majority rule—and the man or 
the woman who neglects or carelessly 
refuses to take a part, to acquire infor- 
mation, to study, in so far as possible, 
and understand public questions, to reg- 
ister and vote at primaries and elections 
as intelligently as may be, is just as 
much a slacker as the one who fails to 
do war duty. Politics is a fascinating 
but intolerant task-mistress. The person 
who embarks upon a political career 
solely for the office, or for financial 
gain, has a sore heart and bitter disap- 
pointment in the offing. 

With this conception of politics, in- 
timate knowledge of the man, familiari- 
ty with his public service and his writ- 
ings, I am bound to believe that, for all 
his jolly nonchalance and his thorough 
enjoyment of the easy and good things 
of life (all of which he found so ready 
to hand, rendering unnecessary the 
incentive attributable to the success of 
so many splendid Americans), Speak- 
er Longworth, despite a gay and care- 
free exterior, early gave serious thought 
to his future and to his personal respon- 
sibility, and that he thoughtfully and 
deliberately took what he knew from 
the start was the slow, grinding thorn 
road which finally carried him to the 
Speaker’s chair. Whether or not that 
is to mark the end of the trail, he has 
well demonstrated the truth of his own 
doctrine, that character, perseverance, 
ability, and courage, Lighted by the 
shining star of hope, bring success. 


Our political gallery now includes portraits of Governor Smith, Vice-President Dawes, 
Governor Ritchie, Secretary Hoover, Senator Reed, of Missouri, Secretary Mellon, and 
Speaker Longworth. Former Governor Lowden and Charles E. Hughes will 
be added in coming numbers. 
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Here! Here! Here! 


BY ZONA GALE 


Author of ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett,’’ etc. 


HE garden was bright and dull; 
Te e flattened the green, sun- 

light heightened flowers to thin 
lamps of color. Mrs. Bird’s body, too, 
was delicate and bright, but her face 
was diminished as by shadow. She said: 
“It’s more than a month, and she’s 
given no sign.” 

A worn man spoke in a voice with- 
out emphasis, but having the resonance 
of fine glass: “A month—out of eter- 
nity!” 

Mrs. Bird continued, in the crystal- 
lized manner of a repetition: ““My sister 
and I had promised each other that the 
one who went first would come back.” 
After his silence she added: “‘You’ve 
been a business man —a director in 
banks and railways— and no doubt 
you've never believed in anything but 
your own senses.” 

Bruce Perry thrust his stick through 
the fountain spray, now by a light wind 
woven thin and painted as by distant 
prisms. He said: ““A business man is ac- 
customed to miracles—in fact, carries 
on his business by second sight’’; and he 
added stiffly: “I still do so.” 

Seeing that she had wounded him by 
that past tense, she said: “Of course. 
Well, then, tell me why Aline doesn’t 
find her way back.” 

He replied intently: “It’s sometimes 
in these first days that it happens. Has 
there been nothing—nothing at all?” 

“Nothing at all. One dream, one of 
the first nights—after. Though I don’t 


mean just a dream.” 


He asked, not looking at her: “What 
was the dream—would you tell me?” 

“Oh,” she said, “it was just a flash of 
Aline—standing beside me in the dark. 
I saw nothing, you understand. There 
was just her hand on my left wrist, and 
she was saying: ‘Here! Here! Herel’ ” 

He said only: “That doesn’t mean 
much, and yet it’s sometimes by 
homely means . . .” and said no 
more. 

A girl in her teens and a youth in his 
twenties came down from the house, 
between borders of white hydrangeas. 
She came swiftly, her body supple, her 
face alive; and he, with his lounging 
gait, his waving motion of the head, his 
relaxed and collected aspect, was com- 
plaining: “I say, Adrienne, I want to 
be shown the garden.” But she merely 
came on to the fountain, said, “Uncle 
Bruce, how awfully good to see you!” 
and fell into talk with him, not as if he 
were a parenthesis, but as if he were a 
being. The youth, lounging toward 
Mrs. Bird, objected: “How she stresses 
that ‘uncle’ business with Uncle Bruce 
—I’m trying to forget it.” Mrs. Bird 
looked at him coolly and replied: 
“Really, we are almost strangers, Phil. 
I’m sure Adrienne feels that.” He 
flushed, grinned, said unabashed that 
he hoped not, and turned away. To her 
aunt, Adrienne said: “Hello, darling!” 
The two moved on up the ew between 
more hydrangeas that followed the 
gravel with an enchanting air of direc- 
tion. 
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Perry asked, not looking after them: 
“Would you like to see that happen, 
Lina?” She replied that she was far 
from sure, and he threw in that the boy 
would probably be his heir, if that 
counted. “I’ve seen him for only this 
fortnight since his return,” he said, 
“but he’s a rather fine chap. After a bit 
I shall make a new will, and of course 
if he and Adrienne . . .” Mrs. Bird 
said that Adrienne was masking her 
feelings by going out of her ge to be 
decent to every one, but that she was 
really thinking of nothing but the death 
of her mother. 

“Does she,” he asked, “look as you 
do—for some sign?” And Mrs. Bird 
said: “Oh, no. My sister and I talked 
of all that, but Adrienne was too mod- 
ern—or not modern enough . . .” 

He struck out at the fountain spray 
and made other rainbows. “If she 
came back —if Aline did,” he said, 
“how do you think that she would 
come?” 

Mrs. Bird answered quickly: 

“Through something familiar. 
Through something that we'd talked a 
great deal about. The garden maybe 
she and I planted everything here. . . .” 

He looked at the hydrangeas, said: 
“It might be something even nearer. I 
read of a man whose sweetheart got 
through to him by some story they'd 
read together—it seems necessarily to 
be something they’ve talked of a good 
deal together—” He paused, looked 
sheepish, struck again at the fountain 
spray, and said sharply: “Well, I’m just 
stepping across the grounds to the 
Hedges. Will you tell Phil to pick me 
up there?” 

He interrupted his good-bys and hers 
to say abruptly, “You know, Lina, if 
Phil’s coming here, now, bothers you 
and Adrienne, just turn him out,” and 
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went away, the still torture of her face 
following him. 


Lina Bird sat in the garden. “It 

seems necessarily to be somethin 
they’ve talked of a good deal together.” 
Since Aline’s widowhood, since Adri- 
enne was a little girl, they had lived 
here, had talked of Adrienne, of the fu- 
ture, of the garden, and of life everlast- 
ing. 
‘The fountain played, the wind wash- 
ed through the leaves, she could hear 
the stir of Adrienne’s voice in the gar- 
den, and Phil’s laugh. How right the 
hydrangeas were, at the white peak of 
their bloom. Aline ought to see them. 
Aline ought to see them. Oh, if Aline 
were here. ... 

Swiftly, and like the prick of a rose, 
a pulse throbbed in her hand and was 
gone. Once, and no more, it beat in her 
hand, in her left hand, close to the 
wrist. 

Breath and blood changed their 
measure in the pang of her abrupt at- 
tention. The hand, the left hand, as in 
her dream when Aline’s voice had said: 
“Here! Here! Here!’ And what near- 
ness in this touch, closer than presence, 
than being! .. . 

“Aline!” she said aloud. But the 
words seemed to be far and aloof, com- 
pared to the nearness of that stabbing 
contact. She looked into the sunshine 
and thought, “That was Aline,” and 
her thought seemed nearer to the in- 
credible moment than did her words. 
The incredible moment passed. She felt 
no mastering excitement. She felt in- 
stead tranquillity, passing any calm 
that she had ever known. She felt per- 
meated by what had happened. And 
her doubt was at the same time her cer- 
tainty. 


She looked down at her hand, lying 
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on her white dress. Why not? It was 
alive, a channel for feeling, for motion, 
chained in undivinable ways to the 
movements of her mind, that mind of 
which also she knew nothing. Her 
hand... . 

She recalled a day at Mentone. She 
had been ill of a throat infection which 
had not permitted her to talk. She lay 
in a sunny room with glass doors open- 
ing to the sea. Aline had been there, 
rather like a bright cloud moving about 
the apartment, and constant in her care. 
“Don’t talk, Lina,” she had said. “Open 
your hand wide for ‘yes,’ and close it 
for ‘no.’ ”” They had smiled over this, 
had played with it like children. Her 
hands on the blue silk quilt. And she 
had fallen to using the left hand, spread 
wide, for “‘yes,” and the right hand, 
tightly closed, for “‘no.” This code had 
persisted. Afterward, in the presence of 
others, or across a room or a coach, her 
hands and Aline’s hands had flashed 
their signals. “It seems necessarily to be 
something that they have talked of a 
good deal together,” Bruce had said. 
She had told herself that the hydran- 
geas were perfect, the hydrangeas that 
Aline and she had planted. She had said 
to herself: “Aline ought to see them.” 
And there had come pulsing in the cur- 
rents of her body that throb and beat 
within the left hand. 

She spread out her left hand, wide 
open for its affirmation, and held it be- 
fore her in the sun. There was only the 
quiet, only the rise and fall of the foun- 
tain, the blown rainbow in its spray, the 
wash of the leaves. And without and 
a this deep tranquillity that shook 

er. 

Adrienne and Phil were coming back 
from the end of the garden. From the 
flow of her peace, coursing through her 
in a quiet current, Lina looked at them. 
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Extraordinarily good-looking he was; 
tender of Adrienne. But he had a 
strange face, a face dark, as from anger, 
even when he was smiling. 

“I’m keeping Phil for tea, Aunt 
Lina,” Adrienne said. ““May we have it 
out here?” 

Tea in the shade by the fountain. 
Adrienne in her white dress, Lina in 
her white dress, because Aline had 
laughed at black for mourning. And 
Phil, with his British speech, his bland 
British confidence, whose four years at 
school on the Continent and one year 
in England had brought him back al- 
most a stranger. He and Adrienne were 
talking, trying not to neglect her, who 
sat so still, pricking with her new 
knowledge. Aline—she was there, she 
was somehow more present than any 
of them, was perhaps im them . . . what 
if that intimate signal should come also 
to Adrienne and she should not recog- 
nize it! ... 

Lina thought of that interval when 
she and Adrienne had been with Aline, 
in that hour before her death. The rose- 
and-gray room open to the warm May 
night, the rose curtains stirring, the bas- 
kets of flowers in the wall-paper, the 
flowered lamp-shade, the place-cards 
thrust in the mirror-frame, and all look- 
ing as if that were a sunny morning 
and as if Aline were dressing to go out. 
Instead she lay on the bed, under the 
rose silk quilt that she had liked, lay in 
that unprecedented preoccupation. For 
Aline had always been a flame, leaping 
at the touch of a word, going off into 
light of laughter, bright positives of re- 
tort, of exception. Now she was in some 
intense inner absorption, not of pain but 
of interest. Lina had felt jealous of her 
disregard of them. Aline had been 
awake, aware, but yet manifestly interi- 
orly busy at pursuits at which they 
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could not follow her. Once or twice she 
had spoken, absently, and not as if it 
mattered. Then she had merely ceased 
to breathe. Lina had been shocked and 
half indignant at the casualness of dy- 
ing. There had been literally no last 
words from anybody, no preparation, 
no cognizance. .. . 

The last thing, Lina now thought, 
that she could recall of Aline, was her 
eyes, which just once had opened wide- 
ly and had looked intently into hers, 
and then had wandered to the night- 
light on the dressing-table. How strange 
to break a lifelong relationship with a 
brief look. She could see her eyes, still 
looking. . . . 

Phil was talking. “After a little, I’d 
like to take Adrienne away for a bit of 
a change. Not now, of course, not till 
you feel that you can bear to let her go, 
that you can be alone yourself. . . .” 
Consideration, understanding — and a 
look direct enough, but sustained as if 
by main effort. Lina thought: “He and 
Adrienne, with Bruce’s fortune! . . .” 
Phil was saying: “Up at the lake it’s 
quiet. Will you go, Adrienne? Will you 
spare her, Mrs. Bird?” The talk ran on 
about the lake, the trails, the saddle- 
horses. When he rose to take his leave, 
and Adrienne walked with him, be- 
tween the hydrangeas, toward Bruce’s 
car standing at the door, Lina Bird 
looked after the two tall young figures. 
“Why not,” she thought; “those 
as 

Throbbing and beating in the right 
hand, lying on her chair-arm, went on 
a pressure, both sharp and dull, which 
had been pulsing there for an indefinite 
time when at last she became aware of 
- it. In the right hand, from which had 
come their old accustomed signalling 
for no, no,no.... 

She sat quiet, almost without breath. 
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The fountain, the leaves, the wind, the 
sun—and this, sharper than all. A 
sense sharper than sight, than hearing, 


than thought... . 


In the darkness she lay, eyes closed, 
trying to believe. Why not? Why 
should it not come, when it came, by 
homely accustomed means? 

A month ago Aline had been here, 
about this house. To this place that as- 
pect of her consciousness which sur- 
vived its instrument would reasonably 
be drawn back, or here it would nor- 
mally linger. No, but “place” was ab- 
surd. All place was Aline’s now, here 
and elsewhere—a pocket of space, yet 
comprising all and identically habit- 
able by her. A month ago she had been 
incarnate in her round flesh, in color, 
laughter, word. She had been incar- 
nate. Then the change had come. What 
if, merely, she had incarnated different- 
ly? Not in color or laughter or flesh or 
word, but perhaps in motion, in energy 
. . . her energy, partaking of the uni- 
versal energy, might touch that energy 
still functioning in flesh, and speak in 
their symbol for “‘yes,” for “no,” for 
more... 

Lying with closed eyes in her room 
in the darkness, Lina remembered how 
she had stood with Aline in the garden, 
near the fountain, when the hydrangeas 
were already budding. And abruptly 
Aline, that little lamplike woman, had 
turned and held her by the arms and 
had said: “Lina, we have never seen 
each other! We have seen the shell of 
each other! But never have I seen you 
nor have you seen me. Do you realize 
that?” Smitten by the words which 
hung in air, incandescent, those two 
had stood staring, each catching the 
breath of the other’s being. The mo- 
ment passed, nothing left but the two 
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startled faces, and the bodies gowned in 
color. But they had not forgotten. Each 
had detected the other in looks, long 
and speculative, which seemed to seek 
to pierce the other’s mesh. Once Aline 
had said, as if continuing a conversa- 
tion: “But I think that I have always 
seen you—the essential you—and that 
is what I love.” That inner one in 
Aline, might it not now have found 
new ways of energy, of manifestation, 
independent still of its own evident dis- 
guise... 

With closed eyes Lina looked into 
the darkness. And there, upon the 
darkness, in place and already watch- 
ing, looked in upon her a single eye, be- 
nign, intent, immovable. With an ef- 
fort at attention surpassing any that she 
had ever known, she fixed her own in- 
ward gaze upon that burning eye. At 
once it dimmed, wavered, disappeared. 
She thought, even murmured: “Aline! 
It was you, Aline!” And now, desire 
and memory being on Aline herself, 
alone, and not merely on the phenom- 
enon, once more the eye hung against 
the blackness, both near and remote, 
bright, dim, inscrutable. . . . 

There was no mistaking it. As she 
looked, there appeared the lid, heavy 
and somnolent; the lashes, thick and 
curved; the blue of the familiar cornea, 
the black depth of the pupil. For an in- 
stant, definite and bright against the 
blackness, the eye of Aline looked gen- 
tly at her, and was gone. 

Lina lay in a slow current of some re- 
leased energy, unknown to her. The 
explanations of modern psychology 
moved through her consciousness like 
the alphabet of some primitive speech. 
This was beyond the range of all that. 
This was simpler, purer, nearer. This 
was merely Aline’s eye looking at her, 
as in life, as if in more of life than either 
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of them had ever known. She thought: 
“If my hand should throb now for ‘yes.’ 
... But there was no answering 
tally in the hand. She lay quietly look- 


ing into the eye, close, unmistakable. 


When she woke, clear day having 
settled on the room, as some great force 
charging the inert, she thought: “What 
an exquisite fancy!’ She thought: 
“Aline.” And there, upon the pearly air 
of the room, drenched in daylight, 
grew the eye, benign, intent, immova- 
ble, even as it had emerged upon the 
darkness. Aline’s eye. 

With an excitement beyond any- 
thing known to her in life, Lina bathed 
and dressed. All that she had read and 
heard of spirit appearance had repelled 
her—the quality of the communica- 
tion, the intermediaries, the auxiliaries. 
Yet her mind had been open, secure in 
the belief that the manifestation of con- 
sciousness was not limited to that which 
men had chanced so far to perceive. 
But she had never divined such simplic- 
ity, such a direct means of receiving. 
This was not ghostly and sentimental; 
this was all but matter-of-fact. 

Yet as she went down the staircase, 
saw the patient, familiar passage, the 
Ferregyan, the engraving of Hamon’s 
“L’Automne,” the bars of sunlight on 
the gray paper, she thought: “But all 
this is impossible. Any psychologist 
would explain it away. My attention is 
fixed on Aline. I imagine her every- 
where. . . .” She stood still at the foot 
of the stairs, eyes closed, seeking to test 
out that image of the eye, seeking to 
bring it back. But there was only dark- 
ness. 

Adrienne came down for breakfast, 
which she went through with her stud- 
ied accomplishment of the casual. Be- 
tween the two lay their unspoken law 
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that not by a look should the inner pre- 
occupation of the other appear. Both 
were so charged with feeling that their 
effort was toward reducing its voltage 
and not dwelling on its power, as one 
might do in lesser griefs. Trying to meet 
the girl, to help her to grope her way 
out of her bleak hour, Lina said: 
“Would there be anything in going 
abroad, Adrienne?” 

Her pointed face resting on her 
hand, the girl returned: “Perhaps. La- 
ter. Phil said that he might go, later.” 

“But he is just back!” Lina reminded 
her. “I thought he had come to settle 
down, to go into his uncle’s office . . .” 

“I expect he doesn’t see why he 
should work, with all Uncle Bruce’s 
money coming to him.” 

Lina said quickly: “Is he that sort?” 

“‘What sort is anybody?” Adrienne 
countered. “We're all all sorts, if only 
we get the right chance.” 

“Your mother wasn’t,” said Lina. 
“She stood on her own feet, just as a 
matter of course.” 

“The darling was miles from real 
life,”’ said Adrienne. 

Lina felt a fierce passion of defense 
for Aline, against her own daughter, 
and then a fierce passion of pity for 
Adrienne. “‘Do tell me then,” she said 
absently, “what real life is—that I have 
long wanted to meet.” 

“We're in it,” Adrienne said. ““Look 
at us now. It’s something utterly empty, 
except for the ache.” It struck Lina 
that the girl’s face looked empty, burnt 
out, like the faces of the figures in the 
last-moment fashion-books. To take 
sorrow like that! Lina wondered if she 
didn’t prefer the ways of the underbred, 
marvelled that grief must express itself 
either in contortion or in hardness. 

“Apparently,” she said, “grief either 
softens or it hardens. Why can’t it 
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merely fertilize, like the other emo- 
tions?” 

“That’s an interesting idea,” said 
Adrienne, without interest. “But, Aunt 
Lina, I’ve ached over the whole thing 
for years. Mother’s death only made 
the ache more hopeless. I—I hurt more 
now, and more permanently, that’s 
all,” she said. 

At the terrific young egoism of this, 
Lina looked away, as if she had seen 
something not intended to be seen. 
“Can you think of anything,” she 
asked, “‘of anything, Adrienne, that 
would make life bearable at all ?”’ 

The girl’s face lighted. “If I mar- 
ried,” she said, “I might be happy for 
a little while —it wouldn’t last, of 
course. But it’s all I can think of, to 
help even a little.” 

““But—married whom?” 

“Phil, probably. If he asks me. | 
can’t ask him very well, on account of 
the money he’s in for.” 

At this Lina sat waiting for the 
guarding sign again to touch her hand. 
There was no sign. Perhaps the thing, 
like God, worked by a single delicate 
hint, no more than a faint ripple com- 
ing once upon the scarcely detected sub- 
stance of being, and then no more. 


But all this was so tenuous, so faint. 
If there could be the commonplace, an 
actual instance of direction, of result, 
and on something homely or crude! 

Mrs. Lina Bird moved through the 
routine of her morning. Flower-pots, 
linen, crystal, the iridescence of dust. 
Standing in the sunlight, she drew a 
dark cloth along a shining surface and 
there uprose a milky mist of fine dust, 
faintly clouding the clear shafts of the 
sunlight. Aline had often said, “The 
dirty sun!”—when it had revealed 


clouded glass or wood. Aline had been 
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the housekeeper, discreetly touching at 
surfaces, shining, dull, or breathed over 
by some faint bloom. She had loved 
glass, lustre, the nap of rugs. She must 
love to be one with the velvet of the air, 
dark or bright, wherefrom her eye 
could now look out, like a gem. 

In the dining-room doorway a new 
maid stood, a thick girl, masked by a 
mass of features, and she was saying: 
“Madam, the walls of the passage, they 
should be brushed down. Is there a 
wall-brush, or a broom, covered .. .” 
Lina wondered what on earth Aline 
had used for walls, and where it was. 
Saying with her grave confidence that 
she would find something, Lina went 
up the stairs. Perhaps something might 
be found. Adrienne wouldn’t know. If 
she could find nothing, wouldn’t the 
new maid scorn her! Not that this mat- 
tered, but she should like to have such 
things discreetly ordered. She stood in 
the upper passage and tried to think. 

The linen closet. But there would be 
nothing there, where were only Aline’s 
neat rows of smooth sheets laid in bags 
of sweet clover, embroidered towels, 
smelling of the iron, and flowered 
quilts. She opened the door upon the 
shelves, laid with linen and fruit of the 
loom. Delicate edges of color, of lace, of 
initial, of hemstitching, all exquisite, 
accurate, from Aline’s hand. Because of 
No insistence, no compulsion, her hand 
merely moving at its own direction, it 
thrust behind the linen and the lawn, 
and brought out folds of white, some 
crocheted tidies, some gay cushion-cov- 
ers, and, at the bottom, another cov- 
ss 
This she lifted, shook out, and saw 
to be a rectangular bag of unbleached 
muslin, cut and fashioned to fit the 
brush of a broom, and within it, neatly 
laid, was the torn edge of the material, 
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intended to tie the mouth of the bag 
about the handle of the broom. And 
this bag she had never seen, had not 
known that such a thing was in the 
house. 

Her breath choking her, her body 
weakened as at the onslaught of some 
sovereign force, she took the bag to the 
maid, handed it with a casual word, 
and went to sit apart, shaken and sob- 
bing. 

Now she was sure. Not the subcon- 
scious, the unconscious, the unverbal- 
ized could count, in her own analysis. 
Now indeed Aline had spoken to her, 
and by the crude and homely means 
that she had craved. 

Coming suddenly into the room, 
Adrienne found her sobbing, assumed 
that this was because of the loneliness, 
and sat beside her, her own voice un- 
usually dry and edged. “Aunt Lina, 
how can death be the way it is? It’s too 
ridiculous to think of there being God, 
or anything, after. My mother, she was 
strong and gay, she was all life, she was 
the sort that should live. And she’s no- 


> 


where, nowhere . . . 

With the rush of her feeling, Lina 
turned to tell her what had happened, 
would have told her all her sharp bright 
certainty. But, swift and stabbing, like 
a sword of flame now, the warning that 
she had learned pricked and pulsed 
through the wrist whose closed hand 
had once signalled its amusing nega- 
tives. She was not to tell Adrienne. Lina 
felt as if she herself leaned, listening, 
and as if her smooth content in her own 
silence were a kind of confirmation. 

Adrienne was going on with passion: 
“And it’s no use, Aunt Lina. I love you 
and I love my home, but I can’t stay 
here. I’ve got to get out—I’ve got to go 
—and I must go now.” 

“Where are you going?” 
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“Phil wants me to go with him. He’s 
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been back here this morning. . . . 
*“But—now, Adrienne?” 
“Mother wouldn’t care. Mother 

would want me to do what’s best for 

me, no matter what people say. Aunt 

Lina, the only thing that can keep me 

alive through this will be Phil’s love. 

I’m going to marry him now.” 

Sharp and dull, sharp and dull, in- 
stantly the soft pulse of the negation 
went touching at Lina’s wrist. Aware 
of her own pretense to agreement, the 
pathetic pretense of the middle-aged ly- 
ing to the young, she thought, so that 
one may appear to them to understand, 
she said: 

“But when, Adrienne—when?” 

“If it isn’t too awfully brutal to you, 
to-morrow, Aunt Lina.” 

“To-morrow!” 

“T don’t want all the stuffy people 
knowing, who think that I ought to 
‘keep to my mourning.’ My ‘mourn- 
ing’! I’m dying, Aunt Lina! . . .” 

“All that is nothing,” said Lina. 
“I’m thinking about Phil. You’ve not 
seen him a half-dozen times since he 
came back . . .” 

“Don’t be old-fashioned. But he is! 
Because he’s coming to talk to you to- 
night.” 

Lina looked through the open glass 
doors toward the fountain, above the 
tossing white of the hydrangeas. Her 
left hand stole to her pulsing wrist, and 
she sat holding it, as if not to take but 
to give assurance. Aline would have 
cared nothing for the violence done to a 
convention. This soft persistent warn- 
ing was somehow against Phil. 

If she could tell Adrienne! She look- 
ed at the bright, brittle face with its 
hard young eyes, and knew for herself 
that there was nothing that she could 
say to her. That pride in the rule of the 
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physical, that belligerent belief in the 
five senses alone, how could she meet 
these with her scanty evidence—a pulse, 
an eye in the dark, a bag for a broom! 

From the telephone in the kitchen 
Lina called Bruce Perry, and when the 
maid said that he wasn’t in, cried that 
she must find him and send him to her 
at once, and cried it so imperatively that 


the frightened maid promised. 


Adrienne at her packing, Lina in the 
garden by the fountain. A great silence 
now. No pulse’s throbbing, no eye look- 
ing out upon her from her darkness. 
And now she began to feel abominably 
deceived. For Phil was a gentleman, 
well born, educated, pel or mad 
about Adrienne—there were all the 
qualifications! He had come into her 
life in its hour of emptiness, nephew to 
her own oldest friend, heir to his, for- 
tune. Why was she not rejoicing in Adri- 
enne’s probable happiness? Perhaps 
Aline herself had sent him, and here was 
she, confusing and ruining everything. 
She thought Ret if once again she could 
feel that pulse in her wrist, see the eye 
on the darkness, she might be once for 
all confirmed. But there was no pulse, 
there was no seeing eye. She began to 
feel that when she fixed her eye on the 
sign, the sign did not appear, could not 
be summoned by will, came only be- 
cause of a powerful devotion, a great 
need. But did the sign really come at 
all? Was she not even unbalanced by 
her grief? 

In the stillness she sat, herself stilled, 
that half-divined word within her now 
as soundless as the dusk, no pulse, no 
watching eye upon the darkness. As the 
tiny figure of a human being may be 
overborne and flattened by the hollow 
falling wall of the sea, so Lina felt borne 
down and mastered by the weight of 
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her own illusion. As one left drenched 
and dead by the receding wall of a giant 
water, she looked, from unseeing eyes, 
upon the measure of that madness. 
Aline in her, in her pulses, Aline’s eye 
watching her—what insanity, what a 
jest! 


She heard a car on the drive, hoped 
for Bruce, saw Phil alight beyond the 
hydrangeas. Adrienne had said that he 
was coming to talk to her. She called to 
him: “Phil. Down here by the foun- 
tain.” He lounged toward her. A sleek 
and complacent young moon moved 
above his head and, Lina thought, re- 
sembled him. The early September 
dusk was thickening the light. The 
scents and airs of the twilight were ten- 
der and almost happy. Well, she must 
be a fool to let a shadow stand in the 
way of these two positive and self-re- 
liant young things. In any case, before 
this younger generation, with its ener- 
gies of a tempest, she felt herself a 
straw. 

Philip came on slowly down the 
path, between the hydrangeas. Lina sat 
watching him. If Aline had spoken and 
she should fail her! She strove desper- 
ately to feel the pulse, to see the eye; but 
there were only the fountain and the 
hydrangeas. 

Like a bird alighting, one thought 
suddenly filled all her thought: But she 
was also Aline. Aline was in some way 
in her, inhabiting her. Who could say 
that an essence, freed, did not outspread 
like ripples on water, like waves in air, 
and pass into all to which it bore like- 
ness? . . . Instead of one manifested 
life, might not Aline now be many 
manifestations, as a single voice may 
flow round the world in a multitude of 
acrial incarnations, at many stations? 
Aline was in her, in her blood, in the 
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darkness within her sight, nearer, 
more, than in physical life. And if in 
her, then in Adrienne also, only 
Adrienne did not listen, was not still 
enough to hear. That passionate pulse 
of the mother, possibly beating out in 
the daughter its undetected message. If 
that tender eye, watching in the dark- 
ness of her child’s sight, were never di- 
vined! If all this depended now on her, 
herself alone! 

She felt Aline’s essence, her pulse, 
her sight, to be in her, Lina. She must 
act for them both. 

“Sit down, Phil,” she said. 

He greeted her, sat down on the edge 
of the fountain—she saw the dark face, 
even in smiles perpetually darkened 
and veined, as might be in anger; 
caught again that curious waving mo- 
tion of the head, noted the ears set high, 
like the ears of a faun. “I wanted to talk 
with you, Lina,” he said, and had gone 
that far when her crisp voice amazing- 
ly cut into his: 

“You want to marry Adrienne. But 
you know that you have no right.” 

He stared at her. Her eyes burned in 
his. Sick with a terror, she had just time 
to wonder what on earth had made her 
speak so to him, when, without her 
will, her words rushed on: 

“You are out of place here. You 
know very well that you should not 
come here. Go where you are wanted— 
and expected.” 

He sprang to his feet, his face now 
dark indeed, looked down at her furi- 
ously, cried: “Who has been talking to 

ou! 

Like the thrust of a tiny closed fist 
within her left arm, the faint vehement 
confirmation throbbed. With a draught 
of fresh strength she cried: 

“I have known that this was wrong 
from the first.” 
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She had risen, and her eyes were 
level with his as his own fell, and he be- 
gan his excited defense: 

“T tell you, there’s no question about 
my right. I'll have a cable any minute. 
I’m not going to let Adrienne suffer and 
be lonely just for the fool delays of a 
provincial English divorce court . . .” 

“That’s all, Philip,” she said. 

Trembling greatly, she moved to- 
ward the house. That voice which had 
spoken through hers, saying words 
without her volition or her knowledge, 
now, being withdrawn, left her shaken 
as by some terrific physical onslaught. 
Phil moved beside her, talking. Adri- 
enne was on the veranda. A car came 
pounding round the curve of the drive, 
and Bruce Perry leaped down. 

“‘Adrienne! Bruce!” Lina said clear- 
ly. “Phil’s divorce papers haven’t come 
from England in time for the wed- 
ding!” 

The three stood silent, and let Phil 
talk. He talked admirably, now that his 
surprise was surmounted; talked des- 
perately, playing, as he was, there on 
the driveway and so informally, for 
both bride and fortune. Only, there was 
nothing to be said. “Adrienne!” he said 
at last, and thrust out his arms. 

She stood at the top of the steps and 
looked down at him. Her face was cold 
and bright and brittle. 

“Fortunately,” she said, “I wasn’t 
all packed. Good-by, Phil.” She lifted 
her hand, stiffly and high, as in any cas- 
ual salute, and turned indoors. 

In the hall, with the sound of Phil’s 
car going down the drive, Bruce Perry 
said: “I don’t get the whole of it yet, 
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but thank God for these modern wo- 
men. There isn’t a swoon in the lot of 
them. I hope you’re going to ask me to 
dinner—not that I can eat any.” 

At dinner, with Bruce raging against 
Phil, and with Adrienne, hard and 
white, her eyes cold, her laugh edged, 
Lina sat wondering how she was going 
to tell them. Adrienne said: “Aunt 
Lina, did he confess to you?” And: 
“But I don’t see how you got it out of 
him.” And Lina tried to speak. But she 
looked at Adrienne, and could not 
find her way among such words. She 
thought: “In time I can tell her. Aline 
will help me.” 

Bruce had said, “‘Aline will come 
back, if she comes, through homely 
means’’; and after dinner, alone with 
him on the veranda, Lina began to tell 
him: 

“That night, Bruce, when Aline 
died. It was so abrupt. She was there, 
talking, and then she wasn’t there. But 
she was energy still—of course she was. 
Couldn’t that energy have incarnated 
in me, in Adrienne, and be very near to 
us forever . . .” 

“One wishes—how one wishes!” 
Bruce said only. 

“But couldn’t it? Didn’t it? Doesn't 
it always? How they must want to 
make us know that they’re here . . .” 

“You don’t mean personally here?” 
he asked, and looked at her curiously. 

“Oh, more than any personality— 
much more! Something close, signal- 
ling in homely ways. Energy, Bruce, 
functioning here, here, here. . . .” 

He said nothing; merely continued 
to look at her curiously. 
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The State of Riverbank 


BY ROMAN LAIM 


Woop-Biocks sy W. E. Musick 


The saga of Shantytown, the community beyond the pale, which the ordinary 
laws of property, marriage, even of life and death, never touch. Not only com- 
munism and anarchy but also polygamy, polyandry, free love, companionate 
marriage are tried daily without benefit of sociologist. 


IVERBANK, U. S. A.—a quasi-an- 
R archistic commonwealth. Area 
and population unknown. Ter- 
ritory in non-contiguous fragments on 
both banks of the Mississippi (and its 
tributaries). Industries: fishing, gar- 
bage-picking, truck and hell raising, 
fighting, loafing, bootlegging. — So 
might read a cyclopedic account of Riv- 
erbank, U. S. A. 

More specifically, Riverbank is lo- 
cated fragmentarily at Keokuk, Council 
Bluffs, Marietta, Hannibal, Peoria, and 
nearly any other river-town in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Still more specifically, 
it is located usually between the rail- 
road-tracks and the water’s edge on a 
no-man’s-land of willow and cotton- 
wood, of weed-patch, sand-bar, and 
mud-flat. Riverbank’s architecture is 
regularly of two kinds: shanty-boats 
resting on tipsy piling, or merely shan- 
ties without boats, built of crazy-work 
scraps of wood and metal. 

The interesting thing about River- 
bank is its onndidiat. It is a nearly 
continuous population. That is, a Riv- 
erbanker is the child of a Riverbanker, 
and more than likely the grandchild of 
one. His past is the past of Riverbank, 
and his future its future. In other words, 
for him, this is the life; and it is to him, 
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like any one’s life, the most important 
life in the world. 

I have referred to “State” of River- 
bank. I use the word “State” advisedly, 
of which more anon. Just now it is per- 
tinent to set down that each fragment, 
whether at Davenport, Alton, or Cape 
Girardeau, is called Shantytown. 
Strange to find all the towns in a State 
called by the one name, Shantytown, 
but Shantytown it is. 

Now as to the nature of the “‘State”’ 
made up from these summed-up shan- 
tytowns. It is a State in the sense that 
it is practically autonomous governmen- 
tally. It is even more a law unto itself 
than Illinois or Iowa or Missouri; it is 
less subject to the federal government 
than these commonwealths, and there- 
fore the more a State in the sovereign 
sense. For Riverbank is nearly com- 
pletely sovereign. Ordinary laws of 


property, marriage, even life and death, 


scarcely touch Riverbank. Laws of taxa- 
tion touch it litth——sanitation not at 
all. 

It is not that Riverbank has a whole 
code of its own. That is scarcely true 
even of a given shantytown. Rather, 
each individual person lives according 
to his ideas of individual expediency, 
thus justifying our cyclopedic defini- 
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tion mentioning quasi-anarchy. The 
code for a given individual, say Conrad 
LaCroix, may be a very strict and 
wholesome one, or for Joe Rivey a ver- 
bal one never observed, or for Wauken- 
daw Chip one neither spoken nor prac- 
tised ; but each code is purely individual. 

Let it not be thought that these shan- 
tytowns conduct their brawling lives by 
the deliberate sufferance of Iowa or Mis- 
souri or the U. S. A. Their sufferance 
is that of oblivion. A given shantytown 
goes its ruleless way simply because it is 
so beneath the social pale that no one 
gives a thought to it. Joe and Chip may 
live together without benefit of clergy; 
Joe may even bring a second and simul- 
taneous partner to his shanty, and the 
two women may curse or scratch or as- 
sassinate each other—or assist each 
other in profane and unsanitary child- 
birth, and no one in Fort Madison or 
the rest of Iowa or the whole of the 
U. S. A. gives a passing thought to the 
excrescent little shantytown between 
the tracks and the water. 

Men have imagined Utopias and 
Erewhons, idealistic Typees in the 
South Seas and delectable pantisocracies 
on the banks of the Susquehanna. Lat- 
terly they have actually tried Brook 
Farms, Soviets, Zions, and Houses of 
David, while the world with more or 
less bated breath watched or is watch- 
ing the experiments. Sometimes plans 
have been devised to purchase at great 


expense and to populate at no end of. 


trouble some tropical or island area 
where communistic or anarchistic 
groups could carry out a project in a 
new manner of living. But here in each 
Shantytown in Riverbank, without 
trouble or expense to anybody, is an ex- 
periment already set up where gee 
not only in communism, anarchy, and 


bolshevism, but in polygamy, polyan- 
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dry, free love, companionate marriages, 
and almost whatever innovation you 
will are being tried daily. It seems pass- 
ing strange that no sociologist has 
thought to record the findings of these 
projects and experiments, long ere this. 
A book ought to be written, or, to say 
the least, a doctor’s thesis. 


JOE RIVEY 


To come to cases, Joe Rivey and his 
two women, Moll and Waukendaw 
Chip, illustrate as well as any some of 
the generalizations just indulged in. Joe 
is part Indian—Cherokee Indian, his 
friends proudly point out. His father, 
Old Joe, was also part Cherokee Indian, 
they add gravely. It is interesting that 
to be part Indian is an important social 
distinction in Shantytown. An indi- 
vidual so distinguished is usually mod- 
est about it; he will rarely mention it 
and, if interrogated, may even depre- 
catingly deny it; but he will glow with 
satisfaction at the knowledge that his 
friends are nudging every newcomer, 
and saying with low tones and lidded 
eyes in his direction: “He’s part In- 
dian.” In most cases this pious assevera- 
tion of aboriginal blood has no basis 
beyond conjecture—which matters not 
at all, for the purposes of Shantytown. 
If somebody once said that so-and-so 
must be part Indian, so-and-so’s social 
elevation is automatic, instant, and ir- 
revocable. That Joe’s swart skin and 
high cheek-bones rather support this 
typical Riverbank brand of conjectural 
anthropology probably has little to do 
with the matter as a whole. 

Joe Rivey is an interesting mental 
study. He has ideas of decency and pro- 
priety, but he seems to make no effort 
at all to square his conduct with them. 
Within the limits of realizing a success- 
ful Riverbank career, Joe’s fifty-one 
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years constitute a kind of defeated life. 
He has almost enough intelligence to 
define his own defeat. He has visioned 
a life of nomadic, romantic adventure, 
has glimpsed his dream soul-mate; but 
he can see no hope of possessing either. 
There is only the river Howing endlessly 
by at his feet, the sorry old shanty, and 
the querulous, withered, hated Chip. In 
a kind of puzzled way he fumbles at the 
harness of his little mule, unhooking 
him from a staggering buggy running- 
gear, meanwhile fumbling in equal 
puzzlement at the riddle of his universe. 

“I’ve thought of hitchin’ the little 
mule up and campin’ along down to- 
ward Oklahomy,” he suggests to him- 
self; “but she might come while I was 
gone.” 

“She?” 

“Yes, Moll. I ain’t told you about 
her? One day I was campin’ in the 
woods. She come up to my fire. She 
had some things to cook too, and so I 
says: ‘Put your stuff with mine and you 
cook and we'll both eat.’ She did and 
we camped awhile—sev’l days I guess 
—and then drove to town. She got out 
up-town and I come on home. 

“One night somebody come out here 
in a taxi. It was Moll. She helped Chip 
some around the shanty (it was not 
Joe’s way to disguise his little scrap-pile, 
one-room shelter with fine words) 
and went with me with the little mule 
some to haul junk. One Saturday she 
says: ‘Le’s go over to Ravenny, Mis- 
soury, and git married.’ An’ we did— 
and lived awhile in Ravenny. Then one 
day a young feller come and she went 
oft with him. I come back here. If I’d 
go off to Oklahomy, she might come 
and miss finding me. Chip might not 
tell where I’ve gone—she wouldn't, 
damn her!” 


The oath is like a puff to disperse 
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the clouds of bewilderment that fog 
around Joe and keep him from realiz- 
ing an Ibsenian selfhood, but the atmos- 
phere clears only momentarily. With a 
troubled head-shake, Joe leads the little 
mule over to the bare place beneath the 
river-bluff trees that constitute the 
stables of his manor-house. 


WAUKENDAW CHIP 


Joe’s opinion of Waukendaw Chip is 
definite and not particularly original. 
“There goes the old ——”’ 

The blank is not Joe’s, but rather the 
author’s euphemism for references to 
canine ancestry commonly driven from 
the printed page to the sanctuary of the 
American stage. 

Chip, sixty, greasily slattern, bonily 
slim, throws a garbage-gleaned heel of 
a loaf to a pair of black hens, and retires 
again into the shanty. 

“And here comes one of her cus- 
tomers.” 

The “customer” is a fattish, shuf- 
fling, stubbly-faced Riverbanker, who 
greets Joe with a brown-toothed grin 
and goes also into the shanty. He ap- 
pears to be a leisurely customer, even a 
fastidious one, for in a moment he 
comes forth, stands up to a little mirror 
hanging beside the door, and solemnly 
shaves the prickles off his flabby round 
jowls. 

“Wants a lot for fifty cents,” observes 
Joe. “She don’t make us much nohow.” 

“Why?” 

“She” —with the air of imparting a 
damaging secret-—“she ¢rusts ‘em.” 

Joe’s use of “trusts”’ is idiomatic. He 
means that Chip permits charge ac- 
counts. 

It is hard for a citizen of another 
State than Riverbank to grasp the point 
of view of Joe and Chip about these 
casual events. Joe seems to have some- 
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thing of the conventional idealism, to 
which he pays the lip-service of a dep- 
recating oath or a futile sarcasm. But 
he returns the belathered one’s weather 
comments courteously, and seems to 
have no intention to interfere beyond 
giving Chip cautioning financial sug- 
gestions. 

Chip seems to offer no hostages to 
the conventions of commonwealths 
other than Riverbank. Or rather, she 
adheres to the practices of all bodies 
politic, recognizing no discords among 
their codes. Alone, she is cheerfully as- 
sertive of entirely regular conduct. 

“Yes, Joe and me’s married,” she 
says. ““We been married a long time. 
Joe’s my man. He cain’t raise his right 
arm above his head sence he got hurt, 
but he can help me haul cans and junk. 
He’s had tonsileetis sore throat and 
aberletic fits, too, but I knowed a medi- 
cine-weed that kyored him. Me an’ 
Joe’s married all right.” 

But on another day, with Joe present, 
she spends a pleasant quarter of an hour 
enumerating the fathers of her various 
grown-up or dead children. She brings 
a cobwebby framed picture out for in- 
spection. 

“This is my oldest daughter. She 
lives in Burlington. Her husband’s a 
swimmin’ dike man. That hat looks 
funny now’days, don’t it? Her daddy 
was a mussel-shell fisher from Peory. 
Say, they got a swell shantytown in 
Peory. Bigger’n any on the Mississippi. 
Her daddy busted that there great big 
blood-vessel that keeps yer whole body, 
and he died. That’s I am (sic) there 
with her.” 

“There was that one-eyed boy of 
yours,” prompts Joe, his better intelli- 
gence sticking to the subject of offspring 
more closely than Chip’s. “Who was 
his daddy ?” Joe winks—almost. 
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“Aw, a feller ’round town.” Evi- 
dently this is a moot subject, for neither 
Chip nor Joe follows it further. But it 
is probably no conscious effort to change 
the subject that prompts Chip to exclaim 
a moment later: “Look at that purty 
boat—there, on the river.” 

“How about that big boy with kinky 
hair?” 

Chip comes to life at once. Here is a 
magic phenomenon to be explained— 
more interesting than medicine-weeds, 
even. “Well, sir, I come on a nigger 
sudden one day when I was pushin’ a 
baby-carriage full of old cans in the 
alley, an’ it scared me. And when that 
boy was born, he was marked with nig- 
ger hair. His daddy was a white man, 
all right. I know, because he joined the 
Too Klux Klan.” 

Both Joe and Chip seem compli- 
mented at any interested inquiries about 
this remarkable family, and with a sort 
of sober, yet animated pleasure, try to 
remember each item and report it ac- 
curately. Apparently Joe has come into 
the story too late to share in this pro- 
miscuity of fathering. 

“Purty little flowers,” remarks Chip, 
with an irrelevance that from some one 
else somewhere else might by some fic- 
tion be called charming. 


MOLL 


Moll is almost a myth. She is never 
seen. But on the morning after her long- 
expected return, it is possible to get a 
very vigorous conception of her from 
Chip. 

“If it hadn’t been for the hair on er 
she’d ’a’ been a good was’board,” Chip 
mutters, stumping injuredly in and out 
the shanty carrying an old quilt, a gun- 
ny-sack rug, and other indistinguishable 
gray-grimed rags. 


“T’m cleanin’ my house this mornin’, 
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but I don’t feel like it. My head and 
back’s sore. W’y, she hit me with the 
end-gate. I’d ’a’ tore ’er clo’es off’n ’er, 
right there in Was’ton Street, if some- 
body hadn’ started to call a police. ’Fore 
the police could get there, Joe started 
the little mule and we got away. Moll 
picked up the pitchfork and stuck the 
mule on the hip to make him hurry, 
and made a big sore place and the blood 
run down and the ies got on it. And 
he’s a nice little mule, too. I oughta 
told the Humade Society. Once we had 
a horse and he got down and the Hu- 
made Society he come and shot ‘im. 
Moll wiped off the blood and took the 
little mule and traded him to Old Fan- 
chers for a lame horse and two more 
hens. There they are. Chickie! Chickie! 
Ain’t they purty? I’m goin’ to keep ‘em 
and raise some more. And Joe let ’er 
trade and didn’t say nothin’. Oh, she’s 
got Joe charmed. I know that. I saw 
‘er put the drop of er blood in ’is coffee. 
That’s years ago. That’s a shore charm. 
You vile at a certain time, you know. 
It's a Indian charm. That’s why it 
works so well on Joe. He’s part Indian. 
And now she’s got my man. But she 
needn’t think I'll starve. See that baby- 
buggy. I’ve hauled cans in that and I 
can again. I’ve got money too. See that 
fifty cents. And I think I’ve got fifty 
cents more in this pocketbook.” 

Chip searches and fumbles under her 
apron for her skirt pocket. She evidently 
is sore from Moll’s pummelling, and 
her stocking—the black one, not the 
once-white one, sags around her skinny 
ankle. 

“I can’t find it. I bet she by God 
stole it. Humade Society, hell! The Too 
Klux Klan oughta get ‘er. Wisht I 
could see ’em like I did the day they 
come told me I had hootch in my coal- 
oil can. Huh! I dared ’em to come one 
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step nearer. An’ when I reached behind 
me, Jesus Criminy God! They broke 
and run until you’d think by God 
they’d take up the whole railroad-track 
arunnin’. I tell you, one secon’ more 
near me and they'd ’a’ had to carry off 
their guts in their shirt-tail.” 

Chip has to be guided conversation- 
ally, or she goes farther into the unprint- 
able than this, even. The momentum 
she now has is hard to check. But once 
it is checked she readily resumes the 
subject of Moll. 

“She give the two hens to me, and 
her and Joe drove off.” 

“Where?” 

“How do I know? But I'll not starve. 
I can push this here baby-buggy.” 

Chip cannot keep to the point long. 
But the mystic sorceress of Joe’s waiting 
and dreaming has evidently filled Joe 
with the courage to start camping in the 
direction of “Oklahomy,” where, one 
hopes, the riddle of Joe’s universe may 
in some fairer shanty seem to solve it- 
out. OLD FANCHERS 

Old Fanchers, who traded for the 
little mule, is like Moll, something of a 
myth.That is, to some people. The fre- 
quent going and coming of automo- 
biles across the tracks and down the 
high weed lane to his shack indicates 
that there are those who have the pass- 
word to his presence. The dirty, friend- 
ly children that crowd about us to ex- 
claim at the marvels of sketching their 
shanty-boat seem to know more or less 
about him. Milly Smith, twelve, lean, 
wise, points him out as he moves 
wraithlike through the tall horse-weed 
and carpenter’s square from his door 
to a newly arrived automobile. 

“That’s Old Fanchers. He’s—hee- 
hee—he’s a bootlegger. He sells booze. 
He’s got a house-boat down on the river 
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by the Island, and an old woman there 
cooks it for him. Jonah, you’re shakin’ 
the gentleman.” This to a nine-year-old 
with quick eyes and active body, but 
with pitifully suspicious sores on his 
face and in his hair, who has got shoved 
against the sketch-pad by the press be- 
hind. “Las’ night they was a lot of cars 
there and the people just sung, “We 
Won’t Go Home Till Morning,’ ’n’ 
everything. Us kids slipped up through 
the weeds ’n’ watched, ’n’—hee, hee, 
hee—one woman was ahuggin’ Old 
Fanchers.” 

A nearer approach on another day 
yields a sketch of Old Fanchers’s place, 
but the automobiles are strangely ab- 
sent. Sketching bootleggers’ shacks 
seems unprecedented. Casual, furtive 
meandering of Riverbankers a few rods 
away may mean something. So may the 
sound of a rifle-shot up in the timber on 
the bluffs. It appears wise not to keep on 
sketching and note-taking when the af- 
ternoon fight begins to fail. 


ED SMITH 


Milly Smith’s father is Ed Smith. His 
name sounds very commonplace among 
the picturesque Dirk LaCroixes, Con- 
rad LaCroixes, Mike Jaqueses, and Joe 
Riveys, of Riverbank. These names are 
almost too Nick Carterish to be true. Ed 
Smith is too prosy for their company. As 
a matter of fact, Ed Smith is only half 
Riverbanker. His father was a river-rat 
named Bushway (once Bourgeois), 
who married a woman from the river- 
bottom farms. She did not adjust herself 
diplomatically to shantytown life, and 
so Bushway traded her to a mussel-fish- 
er for another woman and a duck-gun 
“to boot.” Ed for some reason goes by 
his mother’s maiden name. 

Ed does not appear at first. Two or 
three epdened women hush their 
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shrilling and shrink with slant looks 
into the house. No, they hain’t got no 
fish to sell to-day. Yes, they guess it’s all 
right to sketch the house-boat. Out on 
the river a young fellow clad in trunks, 
made by cutting off the legs of a pair of 
trousers, swims down-stream ahead of 
his drifting John-boat, gets in, rests, 
swims again. Only the crowding chil- 
dren take an interest in the sketching 
and note-taking. 

By and by there is loud talk at the 
water’s edge behind an upturned old 
rotten scow. The women are out there 
again, and the swimmer has come in. 
He is the loud talker. The dot, dashed, 
blankety, blanked blanks of blankesses 
will get somebody into trouble, that’s 
what they will. He is no such artist in 
picturesque imprecation as Waukendaw 
Chip. His oaths sound merely low and 
heavy. The women soothe him and 
draw him, grumbling belligerently, 
into the house-boat, whence the thump- 
ing detonation of curses sounds thickly 
now, muffled with distance and con- 
fining walls. 

Finally Ed comes reluctantly forth, 
driven, it is evident, by his women and 
truculent son. He is smirking and con- 
ciliatory, willing to give us a chance to 
prove ourselves not to be of the vile 
brood of prohibition officers. He accepts 
readily our explanations of our real mis- 
sion, remembers the farm where we are 
putting up near Fallon’s Ferry down- 
river, exchanges remarks about people 
we mutually know, says he knowed his 
folks was wrong about us. 

Ed reels a little when he walks, and 
reeks a great deal when he talks. Fan- 
chers’s home-brew gives the breath a 
powerful penetration evidently. Ed's 
face is merely weak. Even if the mouth 
were not drooling “am-beer,” and even 
if the sparse half-inch beard were gone, 
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Ed’s surrender to will-lessness would 
show in every furrow of his sallow 
face. 

His talk is big, of course. “I’m a car- 
penter. None better. I can make any- 
thing. I’ve kinda got hemmed in here. 
Been workin’ at the cereal plant. Got a 
sore foot. See. Got it at the plant.” 

He pries his great toe over and shows 
a great yellow hole between the toes. 
One remembers Jonah’s face and hair. 

“Company pays me a little and fur- 
nishes a doctor. This feller down here’s 
a bootlegger. He got nervous about you 
fellers. His trade stopped. I told ’em it 
was all right. I’m sheriff myself—over 
across the river. I help my brother-in- 
law there. He’s a sheriff. We trapped 
the mayor of Hampdon one time down 
in his cellar. He says: ‘Boys, will a hun- 
dred dollars fix this thing up?’ We says: 
‘No-sir-ee.” Cost ’im six hundred bucks 
in fines. Heh! Heh! I’d trap Old Fan- 
chers if I could. But he won’t sell to me. 
I got him once. Why, he sells to women 
and kids. Now a man knows what he’s 
doin’, but kids—Old Fanchers won’t 
sell to anybody unless they come alone. 
Then it’s one man’s word against an- 
other’s. He don’t keep none at the house 
much. Hides it in the weeds here and 
there, but I'll buy some of him some 
time. He'll sell a little to me, I guess. 
And I'll get my brother-in-law and it'll 
cost him a thousand dollars.” 

Ed drools on, seemingly harmless. 
But some days later we learn he has 
visited Fallon’s Ferry, ostensibly to get 
a job at the elevator, and has checked 
up on our account of ourselves. Remem- 
bering the rifle-shot, we wonder 





YOUNG SMITH 

Young Smith is the swimmer and the 
wielder of tough, thick, slugging oaths. 
As we go by one day, we hear him at 
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the usual vocal explosiveness. Ed is 
matching him. Evidently both are 
drunk. They pitch out on the porch, 
weakly fighting. The women circle 
about, squattering in tones declarative, 
imperative, interrogative, exclamatory. 
All appear to be trying to influence 
Young Smith not to go somewhere. 
Young Smith finally induces his father 
to stop by simply fisting his mother. 

Milly and Jonah explain (a) that the 
men have had too much of Old Fan- 
chers’s booze, and (4) that the family is 
coaxing the youth not to take the train 
to Hannibal to see his sweetie. 

“But why?” 

“Cause he’s so drunk he might fall 
off the rods an’ git run over.” 


OLD WHISKERS 


He looks like a rabbi, with all that 
breast-covering of luxurious beard. He 
stands before a shelter made from the 
overturned half of a forty-foot keel-boat 
and watches the river slide by. Logs, 
fog, a leafy willow branch, the puffy 
body of a dead pig pass. The cotton- 
woods overhead shiver. He leans back 
against his overset craft, by the flexure 
of his body rumpling his breast-load of 
beard, and watches the sliding river- 
water go by. 


THE WALRUS 


He is ““The Walrus” because of two 
great furry mustachios, drooping far be- 
low his jaws. He is shoeing a furry old 
gray horse—a pair of cast-off shoes on a 
probably cast-off horse. But the old 
horse is commendably embonpoint. So 
is the Walrus. The Walrus’s patch of 
sweet corn rustles in the wind. Down- 
river somewhere he rents tomato 
ground—his salvaged delivery-wagon is 
piled high with crates of ripe tomatoes, 
ready for the canning factory. His horse 
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has a patchwork barn, his hens and big 
rooster a patchwork coop, his terrier a 
packing-crate kennel. His house-boat 
will never float again, but its stocky 
piles will hold it up for a long time yet. 
There is enough kindling-boxes and 
driftwood on the pile for long burning, 
and the fish are running again. 

The Walrus is content. He speaks 
with relief of the marriage of his 
daughter. (Does he know he is not 
alone in relief at children safely mar- 
ried?) And he has one good yarn to 
tell. He is content. 

The yarn is of his island. “Down on 
my island I sold sev’m hundred dollars 
worth of hogs one season. Just raised the 
corn and let ’em eat it. No fence, no 
nothin’. River’s the fence.” 

“Your island?” 

“Yeah, squatter’s rights. If you stay 
on an island sev’m years—oh, I don’t 
exactly know the law, but old Judge 
Rainey told me a good deal. I never 
proved up—never got no papers. Feller 
come along one day an’ offered me four- 
fifty for my shanty-boat an’ rights, an’ 
I just sold out. Whoa there. Here, little 
doggy, don’t git hoss-stepped-on.” 


DIRK LACROIX 


Dirk LaCroix ought to be a Diamond 
Dick hero. His name cries out to stand 
alongside that of Jean Lafitte. But Dirk 
is no Riverbank Captain Kidd. His hon- 
est pride is in being the recognized ex- 
pert at finding bodies in the river in case 
of accident or suicide. He may be seen 
sometimes with a basket of wild grapes 
and wild black cherries, about which 
one may draw his own Volsteadish con- 
clusions. But when a friend comes by 
his womanless house-boat, he invites 
him in to share —a dish of tender, 
fresh lima beans, delicately cooked in 
cream. 
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CONRAD LACROIX 


Conrad LaCroix, Dirk’s brother, 
more nearly lives up to his name. His al- 
most white eyes dart searchingly about 
one. He makes no pretense of hiding 
the jars of wild cherries effervescing un- 
der his bunk, casually mentioning in 
the legal phrase that they are for his 
own use. But beyond that, even he is no 
great shakes at becoming Conrad the 
Bold. Hospitable, witty, he urges leay- 
ing our drawings and writing materials 
at his house-boat. Or on the step. No- 
body on the river would bother them. 
Probably he speaks truly for his end of 
Shantytown, which is clean and order- 
ly, compared to the squalor of Ed 
Smith’s end. He is interested in having 
sketches of himself and Mike Jaques. 
After a while he runs away across the 
tracks with almost boyish glee. Some 
one says he has had word that there is 
to be some fluid joy distributed at the 
Caribou Club—whatever that is—up- 
town. Still gleeful, he catches a street- 
car and so traverses the eight blocks up- 
town somewhat faster than by walking. 


MIKE JAQUES 


Mike is interested in the sketches too. 
Also in the French pronunciation of his 
name. For two days he labors with the 
foreign syllables we have taught him. 

Mike remembers seeing us months 
ago on the streets of a distant town. 
Whereupon Conrad whispers with lu- 
gubrious nods and glances: “He never 
forgets a man. He’s part Indian.” 

Mike self-denyingly makes no men- 
tion of being part Indian, but explains 
that the Mike in his name is the contri- 
bution of an Irish mother, and the 
Jaques of a French-Canadian father. 
That seems reasonable, and Mike’s ap- 
pearance, like Joe Rivey’s, really sup- 


ports the part-Indian theory. 
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With a street carnival, Mike was, the 
time when he saw us. Had a little game. 
Made a hundred dollars the first day. 
After that, nothing. 

Has been a professional balloonist— 
an exhibition balloonist. Worked for a 
fellow once that had made ninety-nine 
flights and then quit right short off. 
Hired his men afterward. When the fad 








of two going up at once came in, he 
hired Mike. The old fellow always 
watched his own hot-air pits and 
watched his men. Never would let one 
of em go up drunk. “Drink at night if 
you want to, boys, but be steady for the 
afternoon flight and jump.” 

No, never used the airplane type of 
parachute. Don’t like the idea of jump- 
ing out with just a knapsack on your 
back. 

No, never went up in an airplane. 
Don’t trust ’em. 

“How'd you say that name goes? 
Jock—no, Zhock: 3 





The sun sets smokily on Shantytown 
in the State of Riverbank. The river 
fog creeps up to gray the blue and 
black of the smoke. The night gives 
slow darker values to mist and soot, 
weed and willow, cottonwood and 
shanty, house-boat and relentless glid- 
ing water. 

“Chickie! Chickie!” It is Wauken- 
daw Chip, trying to entice the shy hens 
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to come into the shanty with her for the 
night. A slouching Riverbanker oozes 
out from the black near the bluff and 
helps her drive them in. Another head- 
light noses its way down the weeded 
lane to Old Fanchers’s, and a woman's 
voice laughs—high, harsh. Conrad La- 
Croix laughs, coming across the tracks 
from the Caribou. A boat puts in; in its 
bottom contraband fish flop and slap. 
Lights show here and there. In the 
depths of the keel-boat shelter a young 
baby mews. Milly and Jonah and their 
swarm of playmates scramble chillily 
out of the shallow water where in old 
clothes they have been splashing, and 
run here and there toward light. A dog 
barks. On a log under the quivering cot- 
tonwoods sit Young Smith and his girl 
from the Hannibal Shantytown. Since 
he didn’t go, she came. Limp, sleazy 
crépe dress; stocking runs; much Wool- 
worth perfume. Neither she nor Young 
Smith is of the 2 per cent of humanity 
who can live a higher level than super- 
barbarism. Will theirs be even a super- 
barbarism ? 

They sit very close, nuzzling cheek to 
cheek. Neither ever heard of a com- 
panionate marriage, or a pantisocracy. 
Neither will write or read or ever hear 
about a study in a new manner of so- 
ciety. 

To-night is soft and dark; to-morrow 
is another day. 
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What Do Women’s Clubs Do? 


BY MARY SHERMAN 


President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


The clubs mentioned by name in this article were chosen to show types of work. 
These clubs are typical of hundreds of other clubs which have done equally com- 
mendable work. Space does not permit the mention of each State. 


HAT would be the loss to your 
\ \ / town if the woman’s club 
ceased to exist?” is a question 


I frequently ask representative men in 
the different towns I visit. The answers 
have been varied, but the tenor of them 
has been the same—that activities for 
community betterment would lose 
leadership or impetus, or cease alto- 
gether. 

One man said: ““The bottom would 
fall out of all our town-improvement 
work”; another said practically the 
same thing and added: “You see, when 
there’s any job that seems too much for 
our chamber of commerce to handle we 
get the woman’s club to tackle it, for 
they can put over anything they want 
to.” 

What would have been the answer 
of a “hard-headed business man” to 
such a question twenty-five years ago? 
Probably the tenor of the answers then 
would have been uniform, but as dif- 
ferent from the answers to-day as leg-of- 
mutton sleeves and trailing skirts are 
from our present costumes. 

From the first the woman’s-club 
movement has had a good many critics, 
friendly and otherwise. In the course 
of time some were converted and some 
silenced by the array of facts that meet 
the honest investigator, even if they do 
not entirely satisfy him. There are other 


critics, both men and women, whose 
objects are not altogether worthy, and 
nothing so commonplace as a fact has 
any interest for them. 

Nevertheless, for our own sakes, and 
in order that we might have not as 
sumptions and beliefs but evidence and 
proofs, early in 1927 a questionnaire 
was sent out from the General Federa- 
tion headquarters. It asked these few 
questions: 

1. Give brief account of your club’s best 
achievements during the last two years. 

2. In addition, has your club at any time 
been responsible for initiating or “putting 
over” any notable civic, educational, legisla- 
tive, or welfare achievement? 

3. What is the strongest desire of your 
club in the way of future work? 

4- What would be the loss to the mem- 
bers of your club and to the life of your com- 
munity should your club cease to exist? 

5. Do you own a club-house? 


Within a few weeks the answers be- 
gan to come in from all sorts and con- 
ditions of clubs. Sometimes the space 
allowed was ample, sometimes long let- 
ters were added, sometimes printed re- 
ports were enclosed as an additional re- 
ply. All tried to tell the story of what 
they had done and were trying to do. 
The big clubs had done nobly, but some 
of the small clubs in remote sections had 
done even more in comparison to their 
resources. 
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No one—no matter how cynical a 
scofler at women’s clubs he or she 
might be—could read those records 
and not feel a rising wave of respect and 
admiration for what our American 
club-women, just the plain, every-day 
folks, not specialists in anything but 
home-making, are accomplishing. 

Certain forms of activity appear to 
be universal. Among the earliest was as- 
sistance rendered those who wanted 
something to read. Sometimes it took 
the form of travelling libraries, with 
travelling picture-galleries as a later de- 
velopment; sometimes it resulted in 
branch libraries, and oftener and oft- 
ener it is resulting in library buildings 
that are becoming social centres around 
which the social life of the community 
revolves. Again and again they have 
initiated the public library—sometimes 
with the donation of a few volumes and 
a volunteer librarian from the woman’s 
club to keep library hours in the club- 
house or at a member’s home; some- 
times by such a movement as that of a 
small club (forty-five members) in 
Sugar City, Colo. This club, feeling the 
need of a library, got the president of 
the railroad to give them an old unused 
depot, got some one else to give them a 
lot, had the depot moved to the lot, a 
foundation put under it and a porch 
around it, then cleaned, Promeantil 5 and 
lighted it, put in shelves, and now have 
a community-house which —_— a 
clubroom for the club, reading-room, 
and library, and a community-room for 
town affairs. 

The Woman’s Club of La Grange, 
Ga., after twelve years of persistent ef- 
fort, raised the money for a beautiful 
library building, which they dedicated 
as a memorial to the boys who took 
part in the Great War. A free county 
public library was established and di- 
rected by the Scott County Civic Club 
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of Scott City, Kans.; and when the leg- 
islature was about to abolish the State 
travelling library, the club came to the 
rescue and the bill was defeated. This 
enterprising club requires no dues of 
its members, owing to crop failures in 
recent years, but every club-woman in 
the county is active. 

On the dusty crossroads, under the 
glare of the brilliant sun of the South- 
west, stands a low building of attrac- 
tive lines. Tourists passing that way 
might wonder what sort of public 
building (for it is obviously not a home 
or a school) would be placed there, re- 
mote from other habitations. Inquiry 
would inform them that it is the club- 
house of a certain New Mexico wo- 
man’s club—a club of only fifty mem- 
bers, all farmers’ or ranchers’ wives, 
who have built this thirteen-thousand- 
dollar club-house and are paying for it 
all with money which they have earned 
“by entertainments, luncheons, etc.” 
They are scattered throughout the ad- 
jacent farming country, but their club- 
house is the common meeting-place and 
provides social intercourse, play, study, 
and opportunities for community work. 

This is true, of course, of thousands 
of other clubs, and the millions of dol- 
lars invested in club-buildings—build- 
ings that represent investments from a 
few thousand to a million dollars—are 
testimony of the importance American 
women attach to their club life. 

Because their town had no theatre or 
suitable auditorium for theatrical per- 
formances the women of Rockford, III., 
when they built their club-house, made 
its auditorium a complete theatre, seat- 
ing nearly nine hundred. Later, finding 
they could not rent and keep any con- 
trol over the productions, they as- 
sumed all financial responsibility for a 
stock company, with a manager of their 
choosing, and have produced excellent 











plays, well acted, paid their company, 
and themselves the rent of their audi- 
torium—and are making a profit. 

Another activity with an almost uni- 
versal appeal is public welfare. A little 
club in River Junction, Fla., decided to 
rid the town of mosquitoes, which had 
become a menace to the health of the 
entire population, and with the assis- 
tance of the State Board of Health and 
the merchants they succeeded. 

In Elgin, Ill., the woman’s club, 
which is one of the oldest women’s 
clubs, with a record of forty years of 
service, founded, owns, and maintains 
a modern hospital with full up-to-date 
equipment valued at four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. This club has 
grown from thirty-six charter members 
in 1887 to five hundred in 1927. 

A similar enterprise, though on a 
little smaller scale, was carried on in 
Sterling, Colo. The town needed a 
hospital — the women provided it, 
equipped and maintain it. 

Another club of fifty members, in 
Ironton, Ohio, raised funds for city 
playgrounds, health nurses, baby clin- 
ics, milk for undernourished children, 
free operation and care of tonsil and 
adenoid cases. None of this appeared on 
their club programme. 

One of the most popular activities is 
the scholarship loan work, which has 
generally outgrown any club and has 
been taken over by the State federa- 
tions. 

In one of our Western States some 
years ago a young girl, eager to con- 
tinue her education at college and well 
prepared to enter, was held back by lack 
of funds. At that time the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, learning of her 
case, loaned the money for her educa- 
tion, which she repaid in full soon after 
graduating. She later became a leading 
club-woman in her State. This oppor- 
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tunity for service immediately appealed 
to club-women, and club after club re- 
port annually scholarships of money or 
clothes, or both, to help girls complete 
their education. Nearly every State has 
a well-established scholarship fund, 
sometimes cisbursing more than ten 
thousand dollars annually in this way. 
Two States have each given scholar- 
ships to over five hundred girls. 

In efforts to preserve places of his- 
toric interest, scientific value, and scenic 
beauty the women’s clubs have made 
themselves known from coast to coast. 
It is not strange, therefore, to find the 
Florida Federation the owner and ad- 
ministrator of the Royal Palm State 
Park, a reservation of over four thou- 
sand acres, which the women’s clubs 
through their efforts secured to the 
State. 

But in many instances the present 
activities tell only a small part of the 
story. Like a tree, there is just as much 
unseen as seen. The roots go deep. In 
many cases the club, like the kinder- 
garten song, has merely shown us the 
way, and city or county or State has 
taken over the work, built rest-rooms, 
established county libraries, thrown 
open its schools in return for decora- 
tions and equipment given, opened 
clinics and free dispensaries, employed 
visiting nurses, opened workshops for 
the adult blind or the disabled, and the 
clubs have relinquished their work, or 
what was their work, and gone on to 
other things. This does not mean that 
their interest in these things has lapsed. 
It would be a very foolish woman who 
sat down and lamented that she had 
“lost her baby” because he had grown 
up. 
It is difficult to determine which 
club is doing the most effective work, 
because to evaluate the most worth- 
while enterprise one must understand 
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the needs of the community. It is dif- 
ficult for an outsider to judge whether 
a library is a better service than a kin- 
dergarten — a baby clinic more vital 
than hot lunches at school—censored 
motion-pictures a greater contribution 
to the intellectual life of the community 
than art exhibits, pageants, concerts— 
but each club may be depended upon to 
do the thing that will best round out 
the lives of the individual members and 
improve conditions of community life. 

The character of club work is ex- 
pressed in the club constitutions rather 
than in the programmes of their meet- 
ings. The purpose as given in the con- 
stitutions is, almost universally, so 
broad and liberal that almost any work 
which seems to the members worth 
while may be undertaken. For example, 
a small club in Estes Park, Colo., states 
its object thus: “Mutual sympathy and 
counsel, a united effort toward the 
higher civilization of humanity, general 
philanthropic work, the development 
of our natural scenery, and to establish 
and maintain a library and reading- 
room for the public.” The year’s pro- 
grammes may deal largely with intel- 
lectual improvement—with talks on 
art, literature, or other cultural sub- 
jects—but the work of the club-women 
may, and usually does, have to do with 
the improvement of conditions of civic 
and community life. In fact, this club 
has built a library at a cost of seven 
thousand dollars, and has over three 
thousand volumes. It gave an acre of 
ground to the government for the 
Rocky Mountain National Park Ad- 
ministration Building. This gift was 
accepted by a special act of Congress. 
The club has built mountain trails 
through the Rocky Mountain National 
Park region and supported a_fish- 
hatchery for many years, until it was 
taken over by the State. 
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That the primary purpose of the wo- 
men’s clubs was originally cultural is 
generally granted. Then the desire for 
other activities—civic, philanthropic, 
economic—crowded and sometimes ab- 
sorbed the earlier interests of club-wo- 
men. But as they are finding themselves 
in the-new plane of activities which this 
century offers all women, and which is 
so different from the restricted level of 
the last century, they are returning 
with new interest and wider vision to 
the study of the fine arts. 

Painting, sculpture, books—particu- 
larly of American artists and authors— 
are becoming familiar, through their 
club programmes and through travel- 
ling exhibits loaned by the General 
Federation, to club-women all over the 
country. Financial aid is being given to 
American art students. Contests, with 
generous prizes, have stimulated inter- 
est, study, and thought about these sub- 
jects. A great deal of attention has been 
given to children’s books, and travel- 
ling libraries have been supported in re- 
mote districts. While the primary ob- 
ject of women’s clubs can no longer be 
said to be purely cultural, it is equally 
true that the cultural side has become 
again one of the most important—par- 
ticularly in the smaller towns, which 
offer fewer opportunities for such study 
than the larger cities. 

In the past, farm-women, largely be- 
cause of lack of transportation facili- 
ties, have been cut off from club activi- 
ties. But now, with the automobile al- 
most as common as the old-time horse 
and buggy, and with constant improve- 
ment of roads, distance ceases to be a 
barrier, and our rural sections are rap- 
idly seeking the pleasures and benefits 
gained from working and playing in 
groups. Clubs of farm and ranch wo- 
men, sometimes living miles apart, are 
organizing to get for themselves some 
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of the things they feel they have been 
missing. 

These clubs bring new view-points, 
new needs, and new activities to both 
the State and the General Federation, 
and in return get from the larger bodies 
new interests and resources and a 
chance to be a part of whatever impor- 
tant activities are going on. 

The question “What would be the 
loss to the members of your club and 
to the life of your community should 
your club cease to exist?” was answered 
with painstaking conscientiousness. Oc- 
casionally some one else—the mayor, 
the superintendent of schools, or the 
head of the chamber of commerce—was 
asked to answer because the women 
did not like to say what a calamity the 
dissolution of their club would mean to 
their town. The general character of 
the answer, by both men and women, 
was, in the small towns, practically the 
same—that organized, co-operative ef- 
fort toward civic and community im- 

rovement would lose impetus and 
eres or stop altogether; in many 
cases that the library would cease to 
exist or the free kindergarten stop, that 
school work such as health nurses, 
milk, hot lunches, etc., would have to 
find new sponsors, and that the social 
intercourse and stimulation from meet- 
ing and working with other women 
and men would be lost. One woman 
said: “There would be nothing to go to 
but card-parties.”” And American wo- 
men to-day are not satisfied to be lim- 
ited to card-parties. 

In the large cities it was a different 
matter; with memberships of several 
hundred, naturally the undertakings 
of the clubs are divided into various de- 
partments according to the interests and 
tastes of the members. But for the in- 
terests and good of the club as a whole, 
or in the many matters in which all 


members and departments have equal 
interests, the club functions as a unit. 

In the last analysis the things the big- 
city club-woman wants from her club 
are the same as those the small-town 
club-woman seeks—social intercourse, 
an opportunity to improve herself (it 
may be an international-relation class 
in one place and a cooking-class in an- 
other, but the idea is the same), and an 
opportunity to work for something 
that will be a benefit to humanity. 

It should, however, be remembered 
that a vast majority of the women’s 
clubs are in small towns—that the 
number of clubs with a membership of 
fewer than fifty is much greater than 
the number of larger clubs, that it is the 
small-city and town clubs that form the 
great bulk of United States club-wo- 
men, and that these women are one of 
the most vital forces in their towns and 
cities. 

Call them “uplifters” if you like. 
The nation did not call them that when 
it called on them for every kind of war 
work, and the spirit that prompted the 
service so gladly given then is the same 
that prompts them now to work for 
libraries or kindergartens or pure food 
or abolishing child labor, town water, 
or anything that they are convinced is 
important and worth while. Their 
work is unselfish and sincere, and that 
is why it is so powerful that it is con- 
stantly subject to efforts to discredit it. 

The important part the individual 
woman’s club holds in its own com- 
munity is readily seen. The next step 
is the linking of the individual clubs to- 
gether in the State federations and in 
the General Federation. 

Just as a group of women find more 
inspiration and achieve more by work- 
ing together than as individuals, so the 
clubs of a State, banded into a State 
federation, increase their influence 
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many times over. In their conventions 
and through their State organization 
they are brought in touch with the work 
other clubs are doing, with the affairs 
important to the State as a whole, and 
with the way their own club can best 
weave its part in the pattern of State 
undertaking. 

Each club can be an influence for 
good, both to its members and to its 
community in its own little place. To 
possess this influence for good in its 
State as a whole, to carry out uniformly 
the things proven desirable, to obtain 
the benefits available only to a large or- 
ganization, it must act through its State 
federation. 

And, in a larger way, that is all the 
General Federation does—bands to- 
gether the State federations and indi- 
vidual clubs into a national and inter- 
national organization which can offer 
to the individual members greater op- 
portunities, greater interests, greater in- 
fluence. 

It can initiate and pass on to the in- 
dividual clubs opportunities for them 
to accept or reject as they please, 
which they could never create for them- 
selves. For example, the home-equip- 
ment survey recently completed by the 
General Federation would aot have 
been possible without the co-operation 
of individual clubs, yet no one club or 
State could have either initiated or car- 
ried out this gigantic undertaking. 

Another project of the General Fed- 
eration was the establishment of the 
Federal prison for women at Alderson, 
W. Va., a national achievement con- 
ceived and led by the Federation and 
brought to fulfilment by the club-wo- 
men of the country. 

It can, through its department heads, 
bring before the State federations and 
individual clubs, the results of research, 


of study and of work, of the leading 
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men and women in the fields covered 
by the various departments. 

The passage of the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act—a measure whose impor- 
tance to the welfare of the American 
people cannot be overestimated—was 
unhesitatingly credited, by the scientists 
most closely connected with it, to the 
nation-wide insistence of the women’s 
clubs (informed of the need for and 
importance of such an act) that the 
measure become a law. 

Finally, when the component parts 
of the General Federation choose to act 
as a whole its strength is that of a 
mighty oak whose branches reach out 
in every direction, green and vigorous 
to the very tips, a tree that can with- 
stand any storm. But let the branches be 
lopped off and cut into small pieces, 
then the meanest kitchen range, the 
most casual camper, can soon reduce 
the whole tree to ashes. 

The American club-women have at- 
tained their present position by their 
own efforts. As long as our women have 
the desire they now have for knowledge, 
self-improvement, and the best that can 
be had for their children, their homes, 
and their community, I think there is 
not the slightest chance of our women’s 
clubs ceasing to be mediums through 
which women will seek the ends they 
wish. The women want certain definite 
things; they organize to get them. The 
organization is flexible—it can grow 
and change with the needs; it can throw 
its influence on this side or that—it has 
no party and is non-sectarian. So long as 
the women keep their ideals high and 
their aims pure, just so long will the wo- 
men’s clubs continue to flourish, and 
make their influence felt throughout 
the whole country. Compared with 
other fields of human endeavor, the 
club movement shows a minimum of 
failures and a long roll of successes. 
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Boston—the Ebb Tide 


MY UNITED STATES 


BY F. J. STIMSON 


A former assistant attorney-general of Massachusetts and ambassador to the Argentine 
sees the erstwhile financial and cultural centre as a town of coupon-cutters with an 
inferiority complex, bossed by Irish and New Hampshiremen. Mr. Sumson 
is surveying the country and writing “My United States.” 


HE Boston of 1878, the Massa- 
chusetts of 1888, has as complete- 
ly vanished as its seaports, whose 
shipping for a century covered all the 
world. Boyle O’Reilly told me that in 
the sixties, in Australia, the only name 
they knew of America was Boston. In 
the forties the Chinooks of the Oregon 
shore knew only Boston ships; in 
earlier centuries the French and In- 
dians of the St. Lawrence and the 
Chambly warred only “contre les Bos- 
tonnais,’ as their monuments still tell 
us. Barbadoes and India knew Boston 
ice, and the Indies, East and West, Yan- 
kee notions (and sometimes wooden 
nutmegs and counterfeit money) ; while 
Boston was the only town of his Ameri- 
can dominions with which and with 
whose ideas King George of Hanover 
was thoroughly familiar. A hundred 
years later any wandering Englishmen 
of inquiring mind never failed to head 
for Boston when visiting America— 
now (beyond, of course, seeing New 
York or Washington) he would give 
the preference to Chicago and Los An- 
geles. 

The “decadence of Boston” is a se- 
ductive theme. It is due to iron ships, 
the Erie Canal, to Congress and our na- 
tional legislation, to railroad relations, 


+ 


to “spendthrift trusts” and the coupon- 
cutting generation, to lack of enlight- 
ened self-interest, to undue modesty, 
and to the growth of the rest of the 
country. Also, the rest of the world 
ebbed out from the ideals on which 
Boston was propped and leit it high 
and dry. 

Eliot has well pointed out in his 
maritime history the extraordinary 
lapsus of common sense which caused 
Boston merchants—who had whitened 
the seven seas with their ships and har- 
nessed New England rivers to their 
mills—to fail to see, in the forties and 
fifties, that ships must give place to 
freight-cars, bottoms to gondolas. Bos- 
ton had the most convenient seaport 
of the East, but it never got its railroad 
to the Mississippi valley—on and out of 
which we all now live. The natural bar- 
rier to the West—the high grades that 
the Berkshire Mountains interpose— 
might be and was overcome by the 
Hoosac Tunnel. On this the common- 
wealth—and wisely—spent fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars; but their wisdom stop- 
ped there, for they never secured the 
railways, east and west, to connect with 
it. It was like buying a bung-hole and 
failing to buy the barrel round it. One 
feeble and halting step they did take— 
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they built the so-called “State” railroad 
—the Troy & Greenfield—which car- 
ried tunnel traffic eastward—as far as 
the Connecticut River. But, having built 
it, they leased it to the Fitchburg Rail- 
way, and then the Fitchburg to the Bos- 
ton & Maine; and the Boston & Maine 
was to be merged in the New Haven 
Railroad, controlled by J. P. Morgan 
and New York. Forty years before, the 
only other trunk line crossing the Berk- 
shires was pre-empted by the Vander- 
bilts when they got the Western Rail- 
road of Massachusetts (that part of the 
Boston & Albany west of Springfield), 
so that the Boston & Albany became a 
mere appendix of the New York Central 
and finally even lost its name and be- 
came “leased lines.” And, even in 1910, 
so firm was their grip that they would 
allow only a certain number of cars to 
come east from Albany or Troy through 
our tunnel. The rest must go to feed 
the traffic of New York. One ill-advised 
attempt (because of its own high 
grades) was made by Eldridge, and 
Gowan of Pennsylvania, to get a third 
competing line through to the Hudson 
at Fishkill, but this (the “Air Line,” 
“Boston, Hartford & Erie,” ““New York 
& New England”) soon went into the 
maw of the New Haven; and about 
1902 Murray Crane sold the State stock 
in the Fitchburg—for a good money 
price, but the last vestige of Massachu- 
setts control went with it, and the great 
tunnel might as well never have been 
built so far as Boston’s interests were 
concerned; its very name disappeared 
from the railroad world; New York 
Central, New York & New Haven, are 
its only Western lines. The merger with 
the Boston & Maine was indeed pre- 
vented, but the Fitchburg-Boston & 
Maine runs onto the tracks of the Van- 
derbilt roads at Rotterdam Junction. 
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Long after this the Nickel Plate, with 
a through line to Chicago, might have 
been acquired for a song—compared 
with what the Hoosac Tunnel and the 
State road had cost—but by this time 
Boston’s great men had gone, and Bos- 
ton capitalists had lost either vision or 
courage, or were content to take the 
crumbs that fell from the table of New 
York. 

Yet Boston brains and capital had 
built the Michigan Central; the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Mexican 
Central—to name but four; and the 
city of Chicago, and its stock-yards, and 
Kansas City’s. The Union Pacific was 
built through the continent by Boston 
brains. Boston’s lines of railroad ex- 
tended from Detroit to Chicago, St. 
Louis, Denver, Ogden, El Paso, Mexico 
—but from Boston itself they stopped 
short at the Hudson River. John M. 
Forbes—who built the Michigan and 
the Burlington—was the last of her 
great men of enterprise and vision; “‘sell- 
ing out” and getting on a four per cent 
basis was the policy of their successors; 
and a four per cent basis is death to en- 
terprise and stops short the growth of a 
great commercial metropolis. The great 
men had gone. Forbes’s successor was 
content to sell out the Burlington for 
a guaranteed four per cent on the then 
market value of the stock; and that 
great property has paid its purchasers 
about twenty-seven per cent ever since, 
and its dividends saved them—the 
Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern railway systems, giants as they were 
—from bankruptcy in 1921. And Bos- 
ton’s leading bankers or merchants of 
later years—even to Boston’s leading 
citizen, beloved by all—were of a dif- 
ferent type, content with the crumbs 
from J. P. Morgan’s table. Yet that the 
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old Boston vigor and insight still is 
there is shown even now in her four 
greatest enterprises — the Telephone, 
the General Electric, the Shoe Machin- 
ery and the United Fruit—the first, I 
believe, the largest corporation in the 
world and with the largest list of stock- 
holders. Yet the telephone inventors did 
not realize how great they were, and 
permitted much of the world to slip 
away from them, so that even South 
America and Central America (most 
fertile of fields for exploiting the great 
convenience, the people all lazy with 
heat and extravagant) are actually ex- 
ploited by telephone companies from 
England — the country where they 
never could learn to use the telephone 
at all! 

Boston has ever been full of the finest 
public spirit—promoting education, art, 
music, hospitals, schools, social welfare 
or public service of any or all kinds; 
New York, in old days, not so at all. 
But, when the matter was one of finan- 
cial interest to the port or city of New 
York, its merchants from Ogden to 
Vanderbilt were distinctly on the job. 
First, with the Erie Canal they were 
Johnnies on the spot; we Yankees re- 
—_ with the Hoosac Tunnel—and 

en fell asleep at the switch. 

Then came the great insurance com- 
panies. Their huge reservoirs of capital 
centralized in New York—Wall Street 
and its unified financial control; the 
natural centralization of all traffic or 
exchange in one great city, which we 
find in all modern countries, further 
accentuated by Wilson’s administration 
in handling of matters in the Great 
War, and only measurably relieved by 
his Federal Reserve Act—until Boston 
sank from second to seventeenth port, 
and, though once second (after Phila- 
delphia) in population, was passed, not 
only by New York and Chicago, but by 


St. Louis, Baltimore, Cleveland,and De- 
troit; and her harbor, that for two cen- 
turies swarmed with shipping, now 
wears the peace of Portsmouth. And 
what a wonderful harbor! I have seen 
the great German liner Amerika back 
out of the South Boston pier without 
even a tug, turn ninety degrees around, 
point for the Light, and in twenty min- 
utes be ready to drop a pilot in deep 
water—in New York or Liverpool it 
takes five hours. I have seen a vessel 
shipwrecked from my law-office win- 
dow. (““Yes, but very inconvenient in 
time of war,” said a German professor 
to me in 1913, when I was pointing out 
the harbor beauties.) Boston too has the 
greatest hinterland of intelligence and 
productive people—not elsewhere in 
the world, except in New York or Lon- 
don, are so many such congregated in so 
small a space; three million live within 
forty miles of Boston docks; and the 
docks no longer used for want of rail- 
roads; and the great Commonwealth 
Pier itself (built, like the only large dry 
dock in America, close by, and the 
Hoosac Tunnel, out of State moneys) 
actually used by a few tourists, but 
otherwise as a shed for licensing auto- 
mobiles. 

Of course, it is too late now. The 
dead hand of State railroad regulation 
—a cause first enthusiastically taken up 
by President Roosevelt, to draw a her- 
ring across the trail when the farmers 
were growing restive under the tariff— 
would now make it impossible for a 
railroad, though built of State funds, 
still more if privately owned to favor 
its own city, to charge other than uni- 
form rates. State rights are lost in Fed- 
eral powers. We could not bore the tun- 
nel, buy the Nickel Plate, and make a 
rate from Boston to Chicago now other 
than as the I. C. C. permitted. We are, 
therefore, reduced to whinings before 
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them about the differential—in other 
words, a special favor—to enable us to 
overcome the geographical advantages 
of Baltimore, Norfolk, or New Orleans. 
Speaking now again nationally 
(though in this article—on Boston 
—I may be pardoned for writing as a 
Massachusetts man), railway-rate fix- 
ing may have been necessary in some 
cases—provoked, as in California, by an 
avowed railroad policy of “charging 
what the traffic will bear,” 7. e., taking 
it all, except just enough hope in the 
settler’s breast to encourage him to plant 
a new crop; but since Roosevelt got this 
power given and approved by the Su- 
reme Court not a railroad has been 
built in the United States, speaking 
broadly, and thousands of miles have 
been abandoned. Unless and until you 
can get a bureau which will adapt each 
decision to special conditions, and re- 
fuse to play politics, all such regulation 
by boards is necessarily Procrustean, un- 
intelligent. There was a railroad built 
across the continental divide at a cost 
of thirty millions—the tunnel under 
the Rockies alone cost nearly ten; it 
charged twenty-five cents for carrying a 
passenger through, and the same sum 
for each ton of freight. This trackage 
contract was sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Before that 
railroad was built any shipper would 
have been only too glad to pay ten, nay 
twenty, dollars for hauling each ton or 
passenger across the continental divide. 
Comes the railway commission and says 
it must charge three cents a mile—the 
same as the New Jersey Central on the 
level. That the railroad failed and its 
promoters lost thirty millions may not 
matter—they were English—but that 
that railroad may be abandoned and no 
other ever built may be of concern even 
to us Americans. 
The next most notable cause of Bos- 


ton’s commercial (I am so far speaking 
only of that) decline is the “spendthrift 
trust” decision of Massachusetts courts. 
(It is not the law in New York or else- 
where.) Somewhere about 1830 they 
decided that a man could tie his chil- 
dren’s inheritance up, either by deed or 
will, so that they could not spend or 
risk the principal, so that they could 
make no contract in favor of their cred- 
itors which would be binding on their 
trustees, so that they could not risk their 
capital in a new enterprise or indeed 
embark it in any business. Immense 
wealth had been accumulated in Bos- 
ton in the first sixty years of the repub- 
lic: instead of trusting their sons and 
sending them out at their own risks 
with all their argosies upon life’s seas 
(as they themselves had done), they 
distrusted their ability (and this distrust 
by Boston of the ability of her sons ran 
through all the post-Civil War times, 
and in many other ways, as we shall 
see) and had them all trusteed. No new 
enterprise could be undertaken by 
them, for under that court decision they 
had no capital to risk. Perforce they 
became coupon-cutters—parasites, not 
promoters of industry—with the nat- 
ural results to their own characters. 
Hence the John M. Forbes type of Bos- 
tonian came largely to an end. It was 
as if the argosies of Venice had been re- 
alized and the proceeds placed with 
Shylock at four per cent. Shylock took 
no risks, and the Boston Bassanio, bor- 
ed, spent his four per cent in elegant liv- 
ing—to do him justice, greatly promot- 
ing art, charity, public service—but the 
consequences were disastrous to a Ve- 
netian commercial supremacy; and busi- 
ness down-town was left to smaller 
men, with narrower traditions, taking 
retail but not wholesale risks. So supine 
are they that Boston shippers will not 
complain when, under New York or- 
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der, they have to ship goods by rail 
from Boston to New York to be loaded 
there for Argentina, though the very 
steamer which takes them to Buenos 
Aires discharged its cargo in Boston 
(for Boston still has an import trade) 
and lay there a week in sight of the 
Boston man’s warehouse. He may not 
load it there, but must pay tribute to 
the New York railroad and contribute 
his own mite to the greatness of New 
York’s harbor by sending his shipment 
by rail to New York. 

And thus, placing all the young in- 
telligentsia under financial guardian- 
ship, the natural consequences ensued 
in other ways. The French rentier, how- 
ever saving, is notoriously an inadven- 
turous person in business. Indeed, the 
superior energy and initiative—even 
the imagination—of the British, though 
“but a nation of shopkeepers,” may be 
ascribed to this. The effect of making 
Boston’s youth, of its best tradition and 
education, mere four per cent men, was 
to choke off their own energies and 
largely divorce business and the Brah- 
mins. True, they were replaced, in the 
down-town stores and counting-rooms, 
by some fresh country stock; as, in law 
or city politics, Harvard has been by 
Dartmouth. New Hampshire swarmed 
into the Hub like the Scots into Lon- 
don. But, however sharp and clever, it 
may be questioned whether something 
of the broad vision, almost idealism, in 
the enterprises of the old Boston mer- 
chants, mill-founders, railroad-builders, 
was not lost in the exchange. Of course, 
there were notable exceptions; also 
many sons of the old Boston families 
moved upon New York, as the New 
Hampshire and Maine men had moved 
on Boston. In the eighties and nineties 
there were far more New Englanders 
than Knickerbockers at the head of “big 
business” in New York; and in politics 


as well—for it had actually been there 
the fashion to despise it in the fifties and 
sixties, as may be seen in the old car- 
toons of Vanity Fair; it was a “dirty” 
occupation, not fit for a gentleman. But 
here there was no “‘trusteeship’”’; and 
soon the public spirit and the patriot- 
ism of “our best young men’’—perhaps 
as well political ambition—reasserted 
themselves, and since the renacimiento 
after Grant’s time there has been no 
dearth of “The Scholar in Politics” —so 
that it is hard to believe that Cabot 
Lodge was almost a pioneer when he 
appeared in 1871. 

When we come to the only old field 
of superiority generally conceded to 
Boston and New England—letters— 
the story is the same. The saying, 
“When the true gods go, the half gods 
come,” was taken so devoutly by all of 
us in Boston that not a fifty per cent 
god, nor a five per cent, nor a two per 
cent, of divine idea, was expected, be- 
lieved, or permitted, to exist in the 
Athens of America. When Channing, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes had gone, 
we imported Howells and Aldrich from 
the Mississippi valley to fill the niches 
of their statues; and they broke the 
mould. Henry James fled to London; 
the Atlantic and the North American 
passed into strange hands. 

And after a while of years, when Bos- 
ton asserted so strenuously that all her 
writers of genius were dead, the Missis- 
sippi valley came to believe it, and the 
Indiana school arose. New York was, 
of course, delighted—and indeed most 
of our New England writers were liv- 
ing there. The hierarchy had prevailed, 
but all too well. Indeed, it had been 
Channing, Holmes, that Boston really 
liked. It had swallowed Emerson with 
a gasp, hardly sooner than the world 
did; but it never swallowed Whitman, 
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nor even Poe; while even its own sons, 
Hawthorne and Melville, had to go and 
grow in Berkshire County, which was 
almost in New York. 

Thus the youngsters of the seventies 
were told that there was no health in 
them; that Boston’s classic age was 
gone; and Aldrich and Howells were 
perhaps none too loath to believe it, and 
that they were the only successors. They 
never really liked Boston. Lowell re- 
marked once that Howells always wrote 
“as if some swell had failed to bow to 
him on Beacon Street.” Yet the aliquid 
alienum was highly thought of by Bea- 
con Street. Any one who came from 
outside the city could get like attention 
—Cable of New Orleans, Page of Vir- 
ginia, Davis of Pennsylvania, and Crad- 
dock of North Carolina. Most Boston 
young men left the trade of writing. 
But they (the Atlantic world) were 
more tolerant of women. Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton reigned in the halls where 
Emerson and Margaret Fuller had sat 
—and the best Boston writers now were 
women—Sara Jewett, Elizabeth Phelps, 
Margaret Deland, Alice Brown. Even 
our press passed into strange hands— 
first, the solid periodicals 1 have men- 
tioned; then the “respectable daily” 
Advertiser; the Youth’s Companion; 
finally, even the Evening Transcript 
of which the expected evening delivery, 
down Marlboro Street, moved Amy 
Lowell to write a poem—had been to 
North Carolina for its editor. 

But if the world wishes to give a dog 
a bad name, it can hang him; so most 
of Boston’s young writers went back to 
law, or politics, or bank-clerking. None 
of them, I think, ever had got an article 
into the AZlantic, still less the Review. 
Jack Wheelwright and I—who had just 
scandalized Harvard College and the 
Abbott family by a skit called “Rollo 
in Cambridge” —gave over the Lam- 








poon to New York, and under John 
Mitchell and Dan Martin founded Life; 
and many of us went to New York pub- 
lishers. It was years after the Century, 
Harper’s, Scribner's, Appleton’s, and 
Lippincott’s had received us—that any 
one of us got a serial into the Atlantic. 
Yet the vitality of Boston is shown in 
new eruptions of genius—for instance, 
the Christian Science movement and 
free verse. The fact that one personally 
may not follow either makes it all the 
safer to assert that no community which 
can originate movements of such im- 
portance, so widely spread throughout 
the world, and having so much (moral 
or zxsthetic) value in them, can be 
deemed spiritually or intellectually 
dead. And Mrs. Eddy at her death had 
a hundred times more followers 
throughout the world than had Christ 
a lifetime after his crucifixion. 

Natheless, we must conclude, on the 
whole, that as the port of Boston is 
dead, so are its poets and writers—save, 
of course, the historians or scientists, 
where Rhodes has replaced Prescott and 
Motley—but even Rhodes was a Cleve- 
lander. And other outlanders control- 
led all Boston; heading its university, 
its principal pulpits, everything from 
the baseball team to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology—even Harvard 
College was only saved from a Texas 
president by a Verdun-like resistance 
of the poileux* against the imperialism 
of an Eliot. And finally, Boston could 
not even play baseball. 

This, by a natural progression, leads 
to our next cause of Boston’s decadence, 
which is—its undue modesty. It ill be- 
comes a Bostonian to dwell upon this 
characteristic, which to all but a pro- 
found observer might seem not the most 
obvious among Boston’s many virtues. 
But our last page goes far to prove it. 


* J. ¢., ‘‘whiskered ones’’—old mustaches. 
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It was never believed in Boston that a 
Boston man could be found who was 
really competent to conduct great en- 
terprises. President Eliot, at Harvard, 
was firmly convinced that no good 
could ever be expected from the youth 
of Massachusetts first families. It was 
the “digs” or “grinds” —the boys who 
came from the back country to work 
their way through college—who were 
petted and honored with the personal 
acquaintance of the faculty. All the 
scholarships then were eleemosynary, 
that is, no man who was financially in- 
dependent was allowed to win one; and 
this policy widened the breach already 
too sure to come between the A’s and 
those of the “gentleman’s” mark—C. 
And the fathers, already prepared to 
put their sons under financial guardian- 
ship, were therefore easily convinced 
that their sons were intellectually in- 
competent also. Then, after graduation, 
they encountered old Boston’s convic- 
tion of young Boston’s brainlessness. 
Thus boys with rich parents were en- 
couraged to be mere wasters, just as 
Harvard encouraged them to be idlers. 
If some few broke into business, it was 
as difficult as now to “‘break into the 
movies.” Doctors, indeed, they became; 
but at the bar they encountered the dis- 
trust of the business men and the jeal- 
ousy of those who thought that a Har- 
vard education gave them a pull—in- 
stead of (as Henry Adams nat it) 
an actual handicap. And still more so 
was it in politics; while in literature 
Barrett Wendell used to swear that the 
literary decadence of Boston actually 
dated from its putting its press and its 
reviews out of Harvard hands. Any- 
how, Boston youth was damned: no 
good could come out of it; and the rest 
of the U. S. A. (regretfully, to do it 
justice) had to accept that valuation. 
What wonder if—being naturally mod- 
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est—we came also to believe it? Thus 
the Boston, the Massachusetts, of the 
eighties was by way of admitting that 
it had no home talent; and so its best 
came to be exported. Massachusetts men 
went to the top in New York, Chicago, 
London, Washington, the prairies, or 
the seas—but not in Boston. The fa- 
thers cut the coupons on the bonds their 
fathers had bought, and did not believe 
their sons were any good. And Boston 
was in danger of becoming like a hill 
town of New England—where the 
younger sons, or the adventurous, have 
for generations gone West, and the town 
has taken to abandoned farming like as 
in Eugene O’Neill’s play—and might 
have gone to seed but for the fresh blood 
and younger hands brought in from 
Dartmouth and New England’s hinter- 
land. Modesty, therefore, lack of self- 
confidence, was (and is) a fault of Bos- 
ton in character—just as undue self- 
consciousness is in manners. The Cabot 
type—‘‘a semicivilized tribe inhabiting 
the confines of Boston with customs, 
but no manners,” as the great lexicog- 
rapher defined them—had at least no 
manners, and that is all right. “How 
fortunate’ —said the French ambassa- 
dor of some Eve of Boston’s Adamses— 
“that that young lady has no manners! 
Because, if she had manners, they 
would be bad.” Only indeed, that Bos- 
ton’s Adamses have no Eve. Eve is not 
a Boston type, any more than Astarte. 
But incedo per ignes.... 

For the last of our causes, the growth 
of the rest of the country, Boston is not 
to blame. Indeed, it has done most to 
help it. May it continue! And may Bos- 
ton learn to understand the Mississippi 
valley—and it, in turn, come back to its 
old belief that, after all, the broadest 
education and the finest tradition of 
our free republic are to be found in New 
England! 
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The Greene Murder Case 


A PHILO VANCE STORY 


BY S. S. VAN DINE 


Author of ‘‘The Benson Murder Case’’ and ‘‘The ‘Canary’ Murder Case’’ 


Synopsis or Precepinc Cuarrers:—lIn the old Greene mansion on 53d Street by the East 
River live Mrs. Tobias Greene, who is a paralytic, and her five grown children—two daugh- 
ters (Julia and Sibella), two sons (Chester and Rex), and an adopted daughter (Ada). At 
half past eleven on the night of November 8 Julia and Ada are shot in their bedrooms, Julia 
is killed instantly, but Ada, though wounded in the back, recovers. The police take up the in- 
vestigation; and Markham, the District Attorney, is also called into the case. Markham is ac- 
companied by his intimate friend, Philo Vance, a young social aristocrat who has helped him 
unofficially in other investigations. Three nights after Julia’s death Chester is shot through the 
heart while sitting in his bedroom. There are no suggestive clews, and the case seems to have 
reached an impasse. At the end of three weeks Ada comes to the District Attorney’s office 
to say that Rex has confided to her that he has important information. Rex is phoned for by 

Markham; but just as he is about to leave the house he is mysteriously shot down. 
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FOOTPRINTS ON THE CARPET 


(Tuesday, November 30; noon) 


ARKHAM had considerable diffi- 
M culty in persuading Ada to ac- 
company us. The girl seemed 
almost in a panic of fright. More- 
over, she held herself indirectly re- 
sponsible for Rex’s death. But at last 
she permitted us to lead her down to 
the car. 

Heath had already telephoned to the 
Homicide Bureau, and his arrange- 
ments for the investigation were com- 
plete when we started up Centre Street. 
At Police Headquarters Snitkin and an- 
other Central Office man named Burke 
were waiting for us, and crowded into 
the tonneau of Markham’s car. We 
made excellent time to the Greene man- 
sion, arriving there in less than twenty 
minutes. 

A plain-clothes man lounged against 


the iron railing at the end of the street 
a few yards beyond the gate of the 
Greene grounds, and at a sign from 
Heath came forward at once. 

“What about it, Santos?” the Ser- 
geant demanded gruffly. “Who’s been 
in and out of here this morning?” 

“‘What’s the big idea?” the man re- 
torted indignantly. ““That old bimbo of 
a butler came out about nine and re- 
turned in less than half an hour with a 
package. Said he’d been to Third Ave- 
nue to get some dog-biscuits. The fam- 
ily sawbones drove up at quarter past 
ten—that’s his car across the street.” 
He pointed to Von Blon’s Daimler, 
which was parked diagonally opposite. 
“He’s still inside-—Then, about ten 
minutes after the doc arrived, this 
young lady” —he indicated Ada — 
“came out and walked toward Avenue 
A, where she hopped a taxi. And that’s 
every man, woman, or child that’s 
passed in or out of these gates since I 
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relieved Cameron at eight o’clock this 
morning.” 

“And Cameron’s report?” 

“Nobody all night.” 

“Well, some one got in some way,” 
growled Heath. “Run along the west 
wall there and tell Donnelly to come 
here pronto.” 

Santos disappeared through the gate, 
and a moment later we could see him 
hurrying through the side yard toward 
the garage. In a few minutes Donnelly 
—the man set to watch the postern gate 
—came hurrying up. 

“Who got in the back way this morn- 
ing?” barked Heath. 

“Nobody, Sergeant. The cook went 
marketing about ten o’clock, and two 
regular deliverymen left packages. 
That’s every one who’s been through 
the rear gate since yesterday.” 

“Ts that so!”’ Heath was viciously sar- 
castic. 

“T’m telling you 

“Oh, all right, all right.”” The Ser- 
geant turned to Burke. “You get up on 
this wall and make the rounds. See if 
you can find where any one has climbed 
over.—And you, Snitkin, look over the 
yard for footprints. When you guys fin- 
ish, report to me. I’m going inside.” 

We went up the front walk, which 
had been swept clean, and Sproot ad- 
mitted us to the house. His face was as 
blank as ever, and he took our coats 
with his usual obsequious formality. 

“You’d better go to your room now, 
Miss Greene,” said Markham, placing 
his hand kindly on Ada’s arm. “Lie 
down, and try to get a little rest. You 
look tired. I'll be in to see you before I 

‘e) ” 
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The girl obeyed submissively with- 
out a word. 

“And you, Sproot,” 
“come in the living-room.” 


he ordered; 
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The old butler followed us and stood 
humbly before the centre-table, where 
Markham seated himself. 

“Now, let’s hear your story.” 

Sproot cleared his throat and stared 
out of the window. 

“There’s very little to tell, sir. I was 
in the butler’s pantry, polishing the 
glassware, when I heard the shot , 

“Go back a little farther,” interrupt- 
ed Markham. “I understand you made 
a trip to Third Avenue at nine this 
morning.” 

“Yes, sir. Miss Sibella bought a Pom- 
eranian yesterday, and she asked me to 

et some dog-biscuits after breakfast.” 

“Who called at the house this morn- 
ing?” 

“No one, sir—that is, no one but 
Doctor Von Blon.” 

“All right. Now tell us everything 
that happened.” : 

“Nothing happened, sir—nothing 
unusual, that is—until poor Mr. Rex 
was shot. Miss Ada went out a few 
minutes after Doctor Von Blon arrived; 
and a little past eleven o’clock you tele- 
phoned to Mr. Rex. Then shortly after- 
ward you telephoned a second time to 
Mr. Rex; and I returned to the pantry. 
I had only been there a few minutes 
when I heard the shot e 

“What time would you say that 
was?” 

“About twenty minutes after eleven, 


° ””? 


sir. 

“Then what?” 

“I dried my hands on my apron and 
stepped into the a to listen. 
I was not quite sure that the shot had 
been fired inside the house, but | 
thought I'd better investigate. So I went 
up-stairs and, as Mr. Rex’s door was 
open, I looked in his room first. There 
I saw the poor young man lying on the 
floor with the blood running from a 
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small wound in his forehead. I called 
Doctor Von Blon * 

“Where was the doctor?” Vance put 
the question. 

Sproot hesitated, and appeared to 
think. 

“He was up-stairs, sir; and he came 
at once 

“Oh — up-stairs! Roaming about 
vaguely, I presume—a little here, a 
little there, what?” Vance’s eyes bored 
into the butler. “Come, come, Sproot. 
Where was the doctor ?” 

“T think, sir, he was in Miss Sibella’s 
room.” 

“Cogito, cogito.... Well, drum your 
encephalon a bit and try to reach a con- 
clusion. From what sector of space did 
the corporeal body of Doctor Von Blon 
emerge after you had called him?” 

“The fact 1s, sir, he came out of Miss 
Sibella’s door.” 

“Well, well. Fancy that! And, such 
being the case, one — conclude— 
without too great a curfuffling of one’s 
brains — that, preceding his issuing 
from that particular door, he was ac- 
tually in Miss Sibella’s room ?” 

“] suppose so, sir.” 

“Dash it all, Sproot! You know 
deuced well he was there.” 

“Well—yes, sir.” 

“And now suppose you continue 
with your odyssey.” 

“It was more like the liad, if I may 
say so. More tragic-like, if you under- 
stand what I mean; although Mr. Rex 
was not exactly a Hector. However that 
may be, sir, Doctor Von Blon came im- 
mediately e 

“He had not heard the shot, then?” 

“Apparently not, for he seemed very 
much startled when he saw Mr. Rex. 
And Miss Sibella, who followed him 
into Mr. Rex’s room, was startled, too.” 

“Did they make any comment?” 
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“As to that I couldn’t say. I came 
down-stairs at once and telephoned to 
Mr. Markham.” 

As he spoke Ada appeared at the 
archway, her eyes wide. 

“Some one’s been in my room,” she 
announced, in a frightened voice. “The 
French doors to the balcony were partly 
open when I went up-stairs just now, 
and there were dirty snow-tracks across 
the floor. . . . Oh, what does it mean? 
Do you think er 

Markham had jerked himself for- 
ward. 

“You left the French doors shut 
when you went out?” 

“Yes—of course,” she answered. “I 
rarely open them in winter.” 

“And were they locked?” 

“I’m not sure, but I think so. They 
must have been locked—though how 
could any one have got in unless I'd 
forgotten to turn the Fey?” 

Heath had risen and stood listening 
to the girl’s story with grim bewilder- 
ment. 

“Probably the bird with those ga- 
loshes again,” he mumbled. “I'll get 
Jerym himself up here this time.” 

Markham nodded and turned back 
to Ada. 

“Thank you for telling us, Miss 
Greene. Suppose you go to some other 
room and wait for us. We want your 
room left just as you found it until 
we've had time to examine it.” 

“T'll go to the kitchen and stay with 
cook. I—I don’t want to be alone.” 
And with a catch of her breath she left 
us. 

“‘Where’s Doctor Von Blon now?” 
Markham asked Sproot. 

“With Mrs. Greene, sir.” 

“*Tell him we’re here and would like 
to see him at once.” 

The butler bowed and went out. 
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Vance was pacing up and down, his 
eyes almost closed. 

“It grows madder every minute,” he 
said. “It was insane enough without 
those foot-tracks and that open door. 
There’s something devilish going on 
here, Markham. There’s demonology 
and witchcraft afoot, or something 
strangely close to it. I say, is there any- 
thing in the Pandects or the Justinian 
Code relating to the proper legal pro- 
cedure against diabolic possession or 
spiritism ?” 

Before Markham could rebuke him 
Von Blon entered. His usual suavity 
had disappeared. He bowed jerkily 
without speaking, and smoothed his 
mustache nervously with an unsteady 
hand. 

“Sproot tells me, doctor,” said Mark- 
ham, “that you did not hear the shot 
fired in Rex’s room.” 

“No!” The fact seemed both to puz- 
zle and disturb him. “I can’t make it 
out either, for Rex’s door into the hall 
was open.” 

“You were in Miss Sibella’s room, 
were you not?” Vance had halted, and 
stood studying the doctor. 

Von Blon lifted his eyebrows. 

“I was. Sibella had been complain- 
ing about “i 

“A sore throat or something of the 
kind, no doubt,” finished Vance. “But 
that’s immaterial. The fact is that 
neither you nor Miss Sibella heard the 
shot. Is that correct?” 

The doctor inclined his head. “I 
knew nothing of it till Sproot knocked 
on the door and beckoned me across 
the hall.” 

“And Miss Sibella accompanied you 
into Rex’s room?” 

“She came in just behind me, I be- 
lieve. But I told her not to touch any- 
thing, and sent her immediately back to 
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her room. When I came out into the 
hall again I heard Sproot phoning the 
District Attorney’s office, and thought 
I'd better wait till the police arrived. 
After talking over the situation with 
Sibella I informed Mrs. Greene of the 
tragedy, and remained with her until 
Sproot told me of your arrival.” 

“You saw no one else up-stairs, or 
heard no suspicious noise?” 

“No one—nothing. The house, in 
fact, was unusually quiet.” 

“Do you recall if Miss Ada’s door 
was open?” 

The doctor pondered a moment. “I 
don’t recall—which means it was prob- 
ably closed. Otherwise I would have no- 
ticed it.” 

“And how is Mrs. Greene this morn- 
ing?” Vance’s question, put negligent- 
ly, sounded curiously irrelevant. 

Von Blon gave a start. 

“She seemed somewhat more com- 
fortable when I first saw her, but the 
news of Rex’s death disturbed her con- 
siderably. When I left her just now she 
was complaining about the shooting 
pains in her spine.” 

Markham had got up and now 
moved restlessly toward the archway. 

“The Medical Examiner will be here 
any minute,” he said; “and I want to 
look over Rex’s room before he arrives. 
You might come with us, doctor.— 
And you, Sproot, had better remain at 
the front door.” 

We went up-stairs quietly: I think it 
was in all our minds that we should not 
advertise our presence to Mrs. Greene. 
Rex’s room, like all those in the Greene 
mansion, was spacious. It had a large 
window at the et and another at the 
side. There were no draperies to shut 
out the light, and the slanting midday 
sun of winter poured in. The walls, as 
Chester had once told us, were lined 
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with books; and pamphlets and papers 
were piled in every available nook. The 
chamber resembled a student’s work- 
shop more than a bedroom. 

In front of the Tudor fireplace in the 
centre of the left wall—a duplication 
of the fireplace in Ada’s room — 
sprawled the body of Rex Greene. His 
left arm was extended, but his right 
arm was crooked, and the fingers were 
tightened, as if holding some object. 
His domelike head was turned a little 
to one side; and a thin stream of blood 
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ran down his temple to the floor from a 
tiny aperture over the right eye. 

Heath studied the body - several 
minutes. 

“He was shot standing still, Mr. 
Markham. He collapsed in a heap and 
then straightened out a little after he’d 
hit the floor.” 

Vance was bending over the dead 
man with a puzzled expression. 

“Markham, there’s something curi- 
ous and inconsistent here,” he said. “It 
was broad daylight when this thing 
happened, and the lad was shot from 
the front— there are even powder 
marks on the face. But his expression is 
perfectly natural. No sign of fear or as- 
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tonishment—rather peaceful and un- 
concerned, in fact. . . . It’s incredible. 
The murderer and the pistol certainly 
weren’t invisible.” 

Heath nodded slowly. 

“T noticed that too, sir. It’s damn 
peculiar.” He bent more closely over 
the body. “That wound looks to me like 
a thirty-two,” he commented, turning 
to the doctor for confirmation. 

“Yes,” said Von Blon. “It appears to 
have been made with the same weapon 
that was used against the others.” 

“Tt was the same weapon,” Vance 
pronounced sombrely, 2 out his 
cigarette-case with thoughtful delibera- 
tion. “And it was the same killer who 
used it.” He smoked a moment, his 
troubled gaze resting on Rex’s face. 
“But why was it done at just this time 
—in the daylight, with the door open, 
and when there were people close at 
hand? Why didn’t the murderer wait 
until night? Why did he run such a 
needless risk ?” 

“Don’t forget,” Markham reminded 
him, “that Rex was on the point of 
coming to my office to tell me some- 
thing.” 

“‘But who knew he was about to in- 
dulge in revelations? He was shot with- 
in ten minutes of your call ” He 
broke off and turned quickly to the doc- 
tor. “What telephone extensions are 
there in the house?” 

“There are three, I believe.” Von 
Blon spoke easily. ““There’s one in Mrs. 
Greene’s room, one in Sibella’s room, 
and, I think, one in the kitchen. The 
main phone is, of course, in the lower 
front hall.” 

“A regular central office,” growled 
Heath. “Almost anybody coulda lis- 
tened in.” Suddenly he fell on his knees 
beside the body and unflexed the fin- 
gers of the right hand. 
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“T’m afraid you won’t find that cryp- 
tic drawing, Sergeant,” murmured 
Vance. “If the murderer shot Rex in 
order to seal his mouth the paper will 
surely be gone. Any one overhearing 
the phone calls, d’ye see, would have 
learned of the envelope he was to fetch 
along.” 

“I guess you're right, sir. But I’m 
going to have a look.” 

He felt under the body and then sys- 
tematically went through the dead 
man’s pockets. But he found nothing 
even resembling the blue envelope men- 
tioned by Ada. At last he rose to his 
feet. 

“It’s gone, all right.” 

Then another idea occurred to him. 
Going hurriedly into the hall, he called 
down the stairs to Sproot. When the 
butler appeared Heath swung on him 
savagely. 

““Where’s the private mail-box ?” 

“T don’t know that I exactly under- 
stand you.” Sproot’s answer was placid 
and Pana 4 “There is a mail-box 
just outside the front door. Do you re- 
fer to that, sir?” 

“No! You know damn well I don’t. 
I want to know where the private—get 
me?—private mail-box is, in the 
house.” 

“Perhaps you are alluding to the lit- 
tle silver pyx for outgoing mail on the 
table in the lower hall.” 

“““Pyx,’ is it!” The Sergeant’s sar- 
casm was stupendous. “Well, go down 
and bring me everything that’s in this 
here pyx.—No! Wait a minute—I’ll 
keep you company. .. . Pyx!”” He took 
Sproot by the arm and fairly dragged 
him from the room. 

A few moments later he returned, 
crestfallen. 

“Empty!” was his laconic announce- 
ment. 
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“But don’t give up hope entirely just 
because your cabalistic diagram has dis- 
appeared,” Vance exhorted him. “I 
doubt if it would have helped you 
much. This case isn’t a rebus. It’s a 
complex mathematical formula, filled 
with moduli, infinitesimals, quantics, 
faciends, derivatives, and coefficients. 
Rex himself might have solved it if he 
hadn’t been shoved off the earth so 
soon.” His eyes wandered over the 
room. “And I’m not at all sure he 
hadn’t solved it.” 

Markham was growing impatient. 

“We'd better go down to the draw- 
ing-room and wait for Doctor Doremus 
and the men from Headquarters,” he 
suggested. “We can’t learn anything 
here.” 

We went out into the hall, and as 
we passed Ada’s door Heath threw it 
open and stood on the threshold sur- 
veying the room. The French doors 
leading to the balcony were slightly 
ajar, and the wind from the west was 
flapping their green chintz curtains. On 
the light beige rug were several damp 
discolored tracks leading round the foot 
of the bed to the hall-door where we 
stood. Heath studied the marks for a 
moment, and then drew the door shut 
again. 

“They’re footprints, all right,” he 
remarked. “Some one tracked in the 
dirty snow from the balcony and forgot 
to shut the glass doors.” 

We were scarcely seated in the draw- 
ing-room when there came a knocking 
on the front door; and Sproot admitted 
Snitkin and Burke. 

“You first, Burke,” ordered the Ser- 
geant, as the two officers appeared. 
“Any signs of an entry over the 
wall?” 

“Not a one.” The man’s overcoat 
and trousers were smudged from top to 
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bottom. “I crawled all round the top 
of the wall, and I’m here to tell you that 
nobody left any traces anywheres. If 
any guy got over that wall, he vaulted.” 

“Fair enough.—And now you, Snit- 
kin.” 

“J got news for you.” The detective 
spoke with overt triumph. “Somebody’s 
walked up those outside steps to the 
stone balcony on the west side of the 
house. And he walked up ’em this 
morning after the snowfall at nine 
o'clock, for the tracks are fresh. Fur- 
thermore, they’re the same size as the 
ones we found last time on the front 
walk.” 

“Where do these new tracks come 
from?” Heath leaned forward eagerly. 

“That’s the hell of it, Sergeant. They 
come from the front walk right below 
the steps to the front door; and there’s 
no tracing ’em farther back because the 
front walk’s been swept clean.” 

“I mighta known it,” grumbled 
Heath. “And the tracks are only going 
one way?” 

“That’s all. They leave the walk a 
few feet below the front door, swing 
round the corner of the house, and go up 
the steps to the balcony. The guy who 
made ’em didn’t come down that way.” 

The Sergeant puffed disappointedly 
on his cigar. 

“So he went up the balcony steps, 
entered the French doors, crossed Ada’s 
room to the hall, did his dirty work, 
and then—disappeared! A sweet case 
this is!” He clicked his tongue with 
disgust. 

“The man may have gone out by 
the front door,” suggested Markham. 

The Sergeant made a wry face and 
bellowed for Sproot, who entered im- 
mediately. 

“Say, which way did you go up- 
stairs when you heard the shot?” 
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“I went up the servants’ stairs, sir.” 
“Then some one mighta gone down 

the front stairs at the same time with- 

out your seeing him?” 

“Yes, sir; it's quite possible.” 

“*That’s all.” 

Sproot bowed and again took up his 
post at the front door. 

“Well, it looks like that’s what hap- 
pened, sir,” Heath commented to 
Markham. “Only how did he get in 
and out of the grounds without being 
seen? That’s what I want to know.” 

Vance was standing by the window 


* gazing out upon the river. 


“There’s something dashed uncon- 
vincing about those recurrent spoors in 
the snow. Our eccentric culprit is al- 
together too careless with his feet and 
too careful with his hands. He doesn’t 
leave a finger-print or any other sign 
of his presence except those foot-tracks 
—all nice and tidy and staring us in 
the face. But they don’t square with the 
rest of this fantastic business.” 

Heath stared hopelessly at the floor. 
He was patently of Vance’s opinion; 
but the dogged thoroughness of his 
nature asserted itself, and presently he 
looked up with a forced show of energy. 

“Go and phone Captain Jerym, Snit- 
kin, and tell him I wish he’d hustle 
out here to look at some carpet-tracks. 
Then make measurements of those foot- 
prints on the balcony steps.—And you, 
Burke, take up a post in the upper hall, 
and don’t let any one go into the two 
front west rooms.” 


XV 


THE MURDERER IN THE HOUSE 
(Tuesday, November 30; 12.30 p. m.) 
When Snitkin and Burke had gone 


Vance turned from the window and 
strolled to where the doctor was sitting. 
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“T think it might be well,” he said 
quietly, “if the exact whereabouts of 
every one in the house preceding and 
during the shooting was determined. 
—We know, doctor, that you arrived 
here at about quarter past ten. How 
long were you with Mrs. Greene?” 

Von Blon drew himself up and gave 
Vance a resentful stare. But quickly his 
manner changed and he answered 
courteously : , 

“I sat with her for perhaps half an 
hour; then I went to Sibella’s room—a 
little before eleven, I should say—and 
remained there until Sproot called me.” 

“And was Miss Sibella with you in 
the room all the time?” 

““Yes—the entire time.” 

“Thank you.” 

Vance returned to the window, and 
Heath, who had been watching the 
doctor belligerently, took his cigar from 
his mouth and cocked his head at Mark- 
ham. 

“You know, sir, I was just thinking 
over the Inspector’s suggestion about 
planting some one in the house to keep 
an eye on things. How would it be if 
we got rid of this nurse that’s here now, 
and put in one of our own women from 
Headquarters?” 

Von Blon looked up with eager ap- 
proval. 

“An excellent plan!” he exclaimed. 

“Very well, Sergeant,” agreed Mark- 
ham. “You attend to it.” 

“Your woman can begin to-night,” 
Von Blon told Heath. “I'll meet you 
here whenever you say, and give her 
instructions. There’s nothing very tech- 
nical for her to do.” 

Heath made a notation in a battered 
note-book. 

“T'll_ meet you here, say, at six 
o'clock. How’s that?” 

“That will suit me perfectly.” Von 


Blon rose. “And now, if I can be of no 
more service...” 

“That's quite all right, doctor,” said 
Markham. “Go right ahead.” 

But instead of immediately leaving 
the house Von Blon went up-stairs, and 
we heard him knock on Sibella’s door. 
A few minutes later he came down 
again and passed on to the front door 
without a glance in our direction. 

In the meantime Snitkin had come 
in and informed the Sergeant that Cap- 
tain Jerym was leaving Police Head- 
quarters at once and would arrive with- 
in half an hour. He had then gone out- 
side to make his measurements of the 
footprints on the balcony steps. 

“And now,” suggested Markham, “I 
think we might see Mrs. Greene. It’s 
possible she heard something. . . .” 

Vance roused himself from apparent 
lethargy. 

“By all means. But first let us get 
a few facts in hand. I long to hear where 
the nurse was during the half-hour pre- 
ceding Rex’s demise. And I could bear 
to know if the old lady was alone im- 
mediately following the firing of the 
revolver—Why not have our Miss 
Nightingale on the tapis before we 
brave the invalid’s imprecations ?” 

Markham concurred, and Heath sent 
Sproot to summon her. 

The nurse came in with an air of 
professional detachment; but her rose- 
ate cheeks had paled perceptibly since 
we last saw her. 

“Miss Craven” — Vance’s manner 
was easy and businesslike—‘“will you 
please tell us exactly what you were do- 
ing between half past ten and half past 
eleven this morning?” 

“I was in my room on the third 
floor,” she answered. “I went there 
when the doctor arrived a little after 
ten, and remained until he called me to 
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bring Mrs. Greene’s bouillon. Then I 
returned to my room and stayed until 
the doctor again summoned me to sit 
with Mrs. Greene while he was with 
ou gentlemen.” 

“When you were in your room, was 
the door open?” 

“Oh, yes. I always leave it open in 
the daytime in case Mrs. Greene calls.” 
“And her door was open too, I take 
“Yes.” 

“Did you hear the shot?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“That will be all, Miss Craven.” 
Vance accompanied her to the hall. 
You’d better return to your room 
now, for we’re going to pay a visit to 
your patient.” 

Mrs. Greene eyed us vindictively 
when we entered after having knocked 
and been imperiously ordered to come 
in 


it. 


“More trouble,” she complained. 
“Am I never to have any peace in my 
own house? The first day in weeks I’ve 
felt even moderately comfortable—and 
then all this had to happen to upset 
me!” 

“We regret, madam—more than you 
do apparently—that your son is dead,” 
said Markham. “And we are sorry for 
the annoyance the tragedy is causing 
you. But that does not relieve me from 
the necessity of investigating the affair. 
As you were awake at the time the shot 
was fired, it is essential that we seek 
what information you may be able to 
give us.” 

“What information can I give you 
—a helpless paralytic, lying here 
alone?” A smouldering anger flickered 
in her eyes. “It strikes me that you are 
the one to give me information.” 
Markham ignored her barbed re- 


tort. 
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“The nurse tells me your door was 
open this morning. . . .” 

“And why shouldn’t it have been? 
Am I expected to be entirely excom- 
municated from the rest of the house- 
hold?” 

“Certainly not. I was merely trying 
to find out if, by any chance, you were 
in a position to hear anything that went 
on in the hall.” 

“Well, I heard nothing—if that’s 
all you want to know.” 

Markham persisted patiently. 

““You heard no one, for instance, cross 
Miss Ada’s room, or open Miss Ada’s 
door ?”” 

“T’ve already told you I heard noth- 
ing.” The old lady's denial was vicious- 
ly emphatic. 

“Nor any one walking in the hall, 
or descending the stairs ?”’ 

“No one but that incompetent doc- 
tor and the impossible Sproot. Were we 
mpgene to have had visitors this morn- 
ing?” 

“Some one shot your son,”” Markham 
reminded her coolly. 

“It was probably his own fault,” she 
snapped. Then she seemed to relent a 
bit. “Stull, Rex was not as hard and 
thoughtless as the rest of the children. 
But even he neglected me shamefully.” 
She appeared to weigh the matter. 
“Yes,” she decided, “he received just 
punishment for the way he treated 
me.” 

Markham struggled with a hot re- 
sentment. At last he managed to ask, 
with apparent calmness: 

“Did you hear the shot with which 
your son was punished ?” 

“T did not.” Her tone was again irate. 
“T knew nothing of the disturbance un- 
til the doctor saw fit to tell me.” 

“And yet Mr. Rex’s door, as well as 
yours, was open,” said Markham. “I 
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can hardly understand your not having 
heard the shot.” 

The old lady gave him a look of 
scathing irony. 

“Am I to sympathize with your lack 
of understanding?” 

“Lest you be tempted to, madam, I 
shall leave you.” Markham bowed stif- 
fly and turned on his heel. 

As we reached the lower hall Doctor 
Doremus arrived. 

“Your friends are still at it, I hear, 
Sergeant,” he greeted Heath, with his 
usual breezy manner. Handing his coat 
and hat to Sproot, he came forward 
and shook hands with all of us. “When 
you fellows don’t spoil my breakfast 
you interfere with my lunch,” he re- 
pined. ““Where’s the body?” 

Heath led him up-stairs, and after a 
few minutes returned to the drawing- 
room. Taking out another cigar he bit 
the end of it savagely. “Well, sir, I guess 
you'll want to see this Miss Sibella next, 
won’t you?” 

“We might as well,” sighed Mark- 
ham. “Then I’ll tackle the servants and 
leave things to you. The reporters will 
be along pretty soon.” 

“Don’t I know it! And what they’re 
going to do to us in the papers’ll be 
aplenty!” 

“And you can’t even tell them ‘it 
is confidently expected that an arrest 
will be made in the immediate future,’ 
don’t y’ know,” grinned Vance. “It’s 
most distressin’.”” 

Heath made an inarticulate noise of 
exasperation and, calling Sproot, sent 
him for Sibella. 

A moment later she came in carrying 
a small Pomeranian. She was paler than 
I had ever seen her, and there was un- 
mistakable fright in her eyes. When 
she greeted us it was without her ha- 
bitual gaiety. 
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“This thing is getting rather ghastly, 
isn’t it?” she remarked when she had 
taken a seat. 

“Tt is indeed dreadful,” returned 
Markham soberly. ““You have our very 
deepest sympathy. ...” 

“Oh, thanks awf'ly.” She accepted 
the cigarette Vance offered her. “But 
I’m beginning to wonder how long I’ll 
be here to receive condolences.” She 
spoke with forced lightness, but a strain- 
ed quality in her voice told of her sup- 
pressed emotion. 

Markham regarded her sympatheti- 
cally. 

“TI do not think it would be a bad 
idea if you went away for a while—to 
some friend’s house, let us say—prefer- 
ably out of the city.” 

“Oh, no.” She tossed her head with 
defiance. “I sha’n’t run away. If there’s 
any one really bent on killing me, he'll 
manage it somehow, wherever I am. 
—- I'd have to come back sooner 
or later. I couldn’t board with out-of- 
town friends indefinitely—could 1?” 
She looked at Markham with a kind 
of anxious despair. “You haven’t any 
idea, I suppose, who it is that’s obsessed 
with the idea of exterminating us 
Greenes?” 

Markham was reluctant to admit to 
her the utter hopelessness of the official 
outlook; and she turned appealingly to 
Vance. 

“You needn’t treat me like a child,” 
she said spiritedly. “You, at least, Mr. 
Vance, can tell me if there is any one 
under suspicion.” 

“No, dash it all, Miss Greene!— 
there isn’t,” he answered promptly. 
“Tt’s an amazin’ confession to have to 
make; but it’s true. That’s why, I think, 
Mr. Markham suggested that you go 
away for a while.” 

“It’s very thoughtful of him and all 
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that,” she returned. “But I think I’ll 
stay and see it through.” 

“You're a very brave girl,” said 
Markham, with troubled admiration. 
“And I assure you everything humanly 
possible will be done to safeguard you.” 

“Well, so much for that.” She tossed 
her cigarette into a receiver, and began 
abstractedly to pet the dog in her lap. 
“And now, I suppose, you want to 
know if I heard the shot. Well, I didn’t. 
So you may continue the inquisition 
from that point.” 

“You were in your room, though, at 
the time of your brother’s death?” 

“T was in my room all morning,” she 
said. “My first appearance beyond the 
threshold was when Sproot brought the 
sad tidings of Rex’s passing. But Doctor 
Von shooed me back again; and there 
I’ve remained until now. Model beha- 
vior, don’t you think, for a member of 
this new and wicked generation?” 

“What time did Doctor Von Blon 
come to your room ?”’ asked Vance. 

Sibella gave him a faint whimsical 
smile. 

“I’m so glad it was you who asked 
that question. I’m sure Mr. Markham 
would have used a disapproving tone— 
though it’s quite au fait to receive one’s 
doctor in one’s boudoir.—Let me see. 
I’m sure you asked Doctor Von the 
same question, so I must be careful. . . . 
A little before eleven, I should say.” 

“The doc’s exact words,” chimed in 
Heath suspiciously. 

Sibella turned a look of amused sur- 
prise upon him. 

“Isn't that wonderful! But then, I’ve 
always been told that honesty is the best 

licy.” 

“And did Doctor Von Blon remain 
in your room until called by Sproot?” 
pursued Vance. 

“Oh, yes. He was smoking his pipe. 
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Mother detests pipes, and he often 
sneaks into my room to enjoy a quict 
smoke.” 

“And what were you doing during 
the doctor’s visit ?”’ 

“I was bathing this ferocious ani- 
mal.” She held up the Pomeranian for 
Vance’s inspection. ““Doesn’t he look 
nice?” 

“In the bathroom ?” 

“Naturally. I'd hardly bathe him in 


the poudriere.” 
“And was the bathroom door 
closed ?”’ 


“As to that I couldn’t say. But it’s 
quite likely. Doctor Von is like a mem- 
ber of the family, and I’m terribly rude 
to him sometimes.” 

Vance got up. 

“Thank you very much, Miss 
Greene. We’re sorry we had to trouble 
you. Do you mind remaining in your 
room for a while?” 

“Mind? On the contrary. It’s about 
the only place I feel safe.” She walked 
to the nine. “If you do find out any- 
thing you'll let me know—won’t you? 
There's no use pretending any longer. 
I'm dreadfully scared.” Then, as if 
ashamed of her admission, she went 
quickly down the hall. 

Just then Sproot admitted the two 
finger-print experts—Dubois and Bel- 
lamy—and the official photographer. 
Heath joined them in the hall and took 
them up-stairs, returning immediately. 

“And now what, sir?” 

Markham seemed lost in gloomy 
speculation, and it was Vance who an- 
swered the Sergeant’s query. 

“T rather think,” he said, “that an- 
other verbal bout with the pious Hem- 
ming and the taciturn Frau Mannheim 
might dispose of a loose end or two.” 

Hemming was sent for. She came in 
laboring under intense excitement. Her 
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eyes fairly glittered with the triumph of 
the prophetess whose auguries have 
come to pass. But she had no informa- 
tion whatever to impart. She had spent 
most of the forenoon in the laundry, 
and had been unaware of the tragedy 
until Sproot had mentioned it to her 
shortly owl our arrival. She was volu- 
ble, however, on the subject of divine 
punishment, and it was with difficulty 
that Vance stemmed her oracular 
stream of words. 

Nor could the cook throw any light 
on Rex’s murder. She had been in the 
kitchen, she said, the entire morning ex- 
cept for the hour she had = market- 
ing. She had not heard the shot and, 
like Hemming, knew of the tragedy 
only through Sproot. A marked change, 
however, had come over the woman. 
When she had entered the drawing- 
room fright and resentment animated 
her usually stolid features, and as she 
sat before us her fingers worked ner- 
vously in her lap. 

Vance watched her critically during 
the interview. At the end he asked sud- 
denly: 

“Miss Ada has been with you in the 
kitchen this past half-hour?” 

At the mention of Ada’s name her 
fear was perceptibly intensified. She 
drew a deep breath. 

“Yes, little Ada has been with me. 
And thank the good God she was awa 
this morning when Mr. Rex was killed, 
or it might have been her and not Mr. 
Rex. They tried once to shoot her, and 
maybe they'll try again. She oughtn’t to 
be allowed to stay in this house.” 

“T think it only fair to tell you, Frau 
Mannheim,” said Vance, “that some 
one will be watching closely over Miss 
Ada from now on.” 

The woman looked at him grateful- 


ly. 
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“Why should any one want to harm 
little Ada?” she asked, in an anguished 
tone. “I also shall watch over her.” 

When she had left us Vance said: 

“Something tells me, Markham, that 
Ada could have no better protector in 
this house than that motherly German. 
—And yet,” he added, “‘there’ll be no 
end of this grim carnage until we have 
the murderer safely gyved.” His face 
darkened: his mouth was as cruel as 
Pietro de’ Medici’s. ““This hellish busi- 
ness isn’t ended. The final picture is 
only just emerging. And it’s damnable 
—worse than any of the horrors of Rops 
or Doré.” 

Markham nodded with dismal de- 
pression. 

“Yes, there appears to be an inevita- 
bility about these tragedies that’s be- 
yond mere human power to combat.” 
He got up wearily and addressed him- 
self to Heath. ““There’s nothing more I 
can do here at present, Sergeant. Carry 
on, and phone me at the office before 
five.” 

We were about to take our departure 
when Captain Jerym arrived. He was a 
quiet, heavy-set man, with a gray, scrag- 
gly mustache and small, deep-set eyes. 
One might easily have mistaken him 
for a shrewd, efficient merchant. After 
a brief hand-shaking ceremony Heath 
piloted him up-stairs. 

Vance had already donned his ulster, 
but now he removed it. 

“T think I'll tarry a bit and hear what 
the Captain has to say regarding those 
footprints. Y’ know, Markham, I've 
been evolving a rather fantastic theory 
about ’em; and I want to test it.” 

Markham looked at him a moment 
with questioning curiosity. Then he 

lanced at his watch. 

“T’ll wait with you,” he said. 

Ten minutes later Doctor Doremus 
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came down, and paused long enough 
on his way out to tell us that Rex had 
been shot with a .32 revolver held at a 
distance of about a foot from the fore- 
head, the bullet having entered directly 
from the front and embedded itself, in 
all probability, in the midbrain. 

A quarter of an hour after Doremus 
had gone Heath re-entered the draw- 
ing-room. He expressed uneasy surprise 
at seeing us still there. 

“Mr. Vance wanted to hear Jerym’s 

rt,” Markham explained. 

“The Captain’ll be through any min- 
ute now.” The Sergeant sank into a 
chair. “He’s checking Snitkin’s mea- 
surements. He couldn’t make much of 
the tracks on the carpet, though.” 

“And finger-prints?” asked Mark- 
ham. 

“Nothing yet.” 

“And there won’t be,” added Vance. 
“There wouldn’t be footprints if they 
weren't deliberately intended for us.” 

Heath shot him a sharp look, but be- 
fore he could speak Captain Jerym and 
Snitkin came } sole. 

“What’s the verdict, Cap?” asked 
the Sergeant. 

“Those footprints on the balcon 
steps,” said Jerym, “were made wit 
galoshes of the same size and markings 
as the pattern turned over to me by 
Snitkin a fortnight or so ago. As for the 
prints in the room, I’m not so sure. 
They appear to be the same, however; 
and the dirt on them is sooty, like the 
dirt on the snow outside the French 
doors. I’ve several photographs of them; 
and I'll know definitely when I get my 
enlargements under the ‘microscope. 

Vance rose and sauntered to the arch- 
way. 

“May I have your permission to go 
up-stairs a moment, Sergeant?” 


Heath looked mystified. His instinct 
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was to ask a reason for this unexpected 
request, but all he said was: “Sure. Go 
ahead.” 

Something in Vance’s manner—an 
air of satisfaction combined with a sup- 
pressed eagerness—told me that he had 
verified his theory. 

He was gone less than five minutes. 
When he returned he carried a pair of 
— similar to those that had been 
ound in Chester’s closet. He handed 
them to Captain Jerym. 

“You'll probably find that these 
made the tracks.” 

Both Jerym and Snitkin examined 
them carefully, comparing the measure- 
ments and fitting the rough patterns to 
the soles. Finally, the Captain took one 
of them to the window, and affixing a 
jeweller’s glass to his eye, studied the 
riser of the heel. 

“I think you’re right,” he agreed. 
“There’s a worn place here which cor- 
responds to an indentation on the cast 
I made.” 

Heath had sprung to his feet and 
stood eying Vance. 

“Where did you find ’em?” he de- 
manded. 

“Tucked away in the rear of the little 
linen-closet at the head of the stairs.” 

The Sergeant’s excitement got the 
better of him. He swung about to Mark- 
ham, fairly spluttering with consterna- 
tion. 

“Those two guys from the Bureau 
that went over this house looking for 
the gun told me there wasn’t a pair of 
galoshes in the place; and I specially 
told ’em to keep their eyes peeled for 
galoshes. And now Mr. Vance finds em 
in the linen-closet off the main hall up- 
stairs!” 

“But, Sergeant,” said Vance mildly, 
“the galoshes weren’t there when your 
sleuths were looking for the revolver. 
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On both former occasions the johnny 
who wore ’em had plenty of time to put 
"em away safely. But to-day, d’ ye see, 
he had no chance to sequester them; so 
he left ’em in the linen-closet for the 
time being.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’”” Heath growled 
vaguely. “Well, what’s the rest of the 
story, Mr. Vance?” 

“That’s all there is to date. If I knew 
the rest I'd know who fired the shots. 
But I might remind you that neither of 
your sergents-de-ville saw any suspi- 
cious person leave here.” 

“Good God, Vance!’’ Markham was 
on his feet. ““That means that the mur- 
derer is in the house this minute.” 

“At any rate,” returned Vance lazily, 
“T think we are justified in assuming 
that the murderer was here when we ar- 
rived.” 

“But nobody’s left the place but Von 
Blon,” blurted Heath. 

Vance nodded. “Oh, it’s wholly pos- 
sible the murderer is still in the house, 
Sergeant.” 


XVI 
THE LOST POISONS 


(Tuesday, November 30; 2 p. m.) 

Markham and Vance and I had a late 
lunch at the Stuyvesant Club. During 
the meal the subject of the murder was 
avoided as if by tacit agreement; but 
when we sat smoking over our coffee 
Markham settled back in his chair and 
surveyed Vance sternly. 

“Now,” he said, “I want to hear how 
you came to find those galoshes in the 
linen-closet. And, damn it! I don’t want 
any garrulous evasions or quotations out 
of Bartlett.” 

“T’m quite willing to unburden my 
soul,” smiled Vance. “It was all so 
dashed simple. I never put any stock in 
the burglar theory, and so was able to 
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approach the problem with a virgin 
mind, as it were.” 

He lit a fresh cigarette and poured 
himself another cup of coffee. 

“Perpend, Markham. On the night 
that Julia and Ada were shot a double 
set of footprints was found. It had sto 
ped snowing at about eleven o'clock, 
and the tracks had been made between 
that hour and midnight, when the Ser- 
geant arrived on the scene. On the night 
of Chester’s murder there was another 
set of footprints similar to the others; 
and they too had been made shortly 
after the weather had cleared. Here, 
then, were tracks in the snow, ap- 
proaching and retreating from the front 
door, preceding each crime; and both 
sets had been made after the snow had 
stopped falling, when they would be 
distinctly visible and determinable. This 
was not a particularly striking coinci- 
dence, but it was sufficiently arresting 
to create a slight strain on my cortex 
cerebri. And the strain increased per- 
ceptibly this morning when Snitkin re- 
ported his discovery of fresh footprints 
on the balcony steps; for once again the 
same meteorological conditions had ac- 
companied our culprit’s passion for 
leaving spoors. I was therefore driven to 
the irresistible inference, as you learned 
Solons put it, that the murderer, so care- 
ful and calculating about everything 
else, had deliberately made all these 
footprints for our special edification. In 
each instance, d’ ye see, he had chosen 
the only hour of the day when his 
tracks would not be obliterated by fall- 
ing snow or confused with other tracks. 
... Are you there?” 

“Go ahead,” said Markham. “I’m 
listening.” 

“To proceed, then. Another coinc- 
dence attached to these three sets of 
footprints. It was impossible, because of 
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the dry, flaky nature of the snow, to de- 
termine whether the first set had orig- 
inated in the house and returned there, 
or had first approached the house from 
the street and then retreated. Again, on 
the night of Chester’s demise, when the 
snow was damp and susceptible to clear 
impressions, the same doubt arose. The 
tracks to and from the house were on 
opposite sides of the front walk: not a 
single footstep overlapped! Accidental ? 
Perhaps. But not wholly reasonable. A 
person walking to and from a door 
along a comparatively narrow pathway 
would almost certainly have doubled on 
some of his tracks. And even if he had 
failed to superimpose any of his foot- 
prints, the parallel spoors would have 
been close together. But these two lines 
of prints were far apart: each clung to 
the extreme edge of the walk, as if the 
person who made them was positively 
afraid of overlapping. Now, consider 
the footprints made this morning. 
There was a single line of them enter- 
ing the house, but none coming out. We 
concluded that the murderer had made 
his escape via the front door and down 
the neatly swept walk; but this, after 
all, was only an assumption.” 

Vance sipped his coffee and inhaled 
a moment on his cigarette. 

“The point I’m trying to bring out is 
this: there is no proof whatever that all 
these footprints were not made by some 
one in the house who first went out and 
then returned for the express purpose 
of leading the police to believe that an 
outsider was guilty. And, on the other 
hand, there is evidence that the foot- 
prints actually did originate in the 
house; because if an outsider had made 
them he would have been at no pains to 
confuse the issue of their origin, since, 
in any event, they could not have been 
traced back farther than the street. 
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Therefore, as a tentative starting-point, 
I assumed that the tracks had, in reality, 
been made by some one in the house.— 
I can’t say, of course, whether or not my 
layman’s logic adds lustre to the glad- 
some light of jurisprudence : 

“Your reasoning is consistent as far 
as it goes,” cut in Markham tartly. “But 
it is hardly complete enough to have led 
you directly to the linen-closet this 
morning.” 

“True. But there were various con- 
tribut’ry factors. For instance, the ga- 
loshes which Snitkin found in Chester’s 
clothes-closet were the exact size of the 
prints. At first I toyed with the idea that 
they were the actual instruments of our 
unknown’s vestigial deception. But 
when, after they had been taken to 
Headquarters, another set of similar 
tracks appeared—to wit, the ones found 
this morning—I amended my theory 
slightly, and concluded that Chester 
had owned two pairs of galoshes—one 
that had perhaps been discarded but not 
thrown away. That was why I wanted 
to wait for Captain Jerym’s report: I 
was anxious to learn if the new tracks 
were exactly like the old ones.” 

“But even so,” interrupted Mark- 
ham, “your theory that the footprints 
emanated from the house strikes me as 
being erected on pretty weak scaffold- 
ing. Were there any other indi- 
cants?” 

“I was coming to them,” replied 
Vance reproachfully. “But you will 
rush me so. Pretend that I’m a lawyer, 
and my summation will sound positive- 
ly breathless.” 

“I’m more likely to pretend that I’m 
a presiding judge, and give you sus. 

er coll.” 

“Ah, well.” Vance sighed and con- 
tinued. “Let us consider the hypotheti- 
cal intruder’s means of escape after the 
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shooting of Julia and Ada. Sproot came 
into the upper hall immediately after 
the shot had been fired in Ada’s room; 
yet he heard nothing—neither footsteps 
in the hall nor the front door closing. 
And, Markham old thing, a person in 
galoshes going down marble steps in 
the dark is no midsummer zephyr for 
silence. In the circumstances Sproot 
would have been certain to hear him 
making his escape. Therefore, the ex- 
planation that suggested itself to me 
was that he did not make his escape.” 

“And the footprints outside?” 

“Were made beforehand by some 
one walking to the front gate and back. 
—And that brings me to the night of 
Chester’s murder. You remember Rex’s 
tale of hearing a dragging noise in the 
hall and a door closing about fifteen 
minutes before the shot was fired, and 
Ada’s corroboration of the door-shut- 
ting part of the story? The noise, please 
note, was heard after it had stopped 
snowing—in fact, after the moon Pad 
come out. Could the noise not easily 
have been a person walking in galoshes, 
or even taking them off, after having 
returned from making those separated 
tracks to and from the gate? And might 
not that closing door have been the door 
of the linen-closet where the galoshes 
were being temporarily cached ?” 

Markham nodded. “Yes, the sounds 
Rex and Ada heard might be ex- 
plained that way.” 

“And this morning’s business was 
even plainer. There were footprints on 
the balcony steps, made between nine 
o’clock and noon. But neither of the 
guards saw any one enter the — 
Moreover, Sproot waited a few mo- 
ments in the dining-room after the shot 
had been fired in Rex’s room; and if any 
one had come down the stairs and gone 
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out the front door Sproot would cer. 
tainly have heard him. It’s true that the 
murderer might have descended the 
front stairs as Sproot went up the ser- 
vants’ stairs. But is that likely? Would 
he have waited in the upper hall after 
killing Rex, knowing that some one 
was likely to step out and discover him? 
I think not. And anyway, the guards 
saw no one leave the estate. Ergo, | 
concluded that no one came down the 
front stairs after Rex’s death. 1 assumed 
again that the footprints had been made 
at some earlier hour. This time, how- 
ever, the murderer did not go to the 
gate and return, for a guard was there 
who would have seen him; and, further- 
more, the front steps and the walk had 
been swept. So our track-maker, after 
having donned the galoshes, stepped 
out of the front door, walked round 
the corner of the house, mounted the 
balcony steps, and re-entered the upper 
hall by way of Ada’s room.” 

“T see.”” Markham leaned over and 
knocked the ashes from his cigar. 
“Therefore, you inferred that the ga- 
loshes were still in the house.” 

“Exactly. But I'll admit I didn’t 
think of the linen-closet at once. First 
I tried Chester’s room. Then I took a 
look round Julia’s chamber; and I was 
about to go up to the servants’ quarters 
when I recalled Rex’s story of tage 
ing door. I ran my eye over all the 
second-story doors, and straightway 
tried the linen-closet—which was, after 
all, the most likely place for a transient 
occultation. And lo! there were the ga- 
loshes tucked under an old drugget. 
The murderer had probably hidden 
them there both times before, pending 
an opportunity of secreting them more 
thoroughly.” 

“But where could they have been 


(Continued on page 375 of this number.) 




















We was riding along at a pretty good gait, figgering on reaching the ranch betore 
it got too dark. 


From a drawing by Will James. 
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Allin the Day’s Riding 


FKEKKKKE KEE KEKKEKKKREKREKE EE KKKKKE* 


“ONCE WHEN THE LAUGH WAS ON ME” 


- BY WILL JAMES 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


FIGGER What makes a narrow escape 
] such is not the danger that’s in it 

so much as what a Peller is in fear 
of most. Now for my part, there’s two 
things that could always make chills 
run up and down my backbone, one is 
deep water and the other is height. 

There’s lots of folks such as them 
that works on sky scrapers and bridges 
that can perch themselves on near 
nothing up a couple of hundred feet in 
the air and look down to earth away be- 
low and feel as safe as any of the hu- 
mans that’s looking up at ’em. Then 
there’s others that can make a fish blush 
for shame when it comes to swimming 
in the deep waters and diving from un- 
godly tall places. 

I'm willing to give them kinds of 
folks all the credit, and sure won’t 
crowd ’em in their liking for either the 
high places or the deep waters, and 
even tho the narrow escape I want to 
tell of here might sound kinda tame to 
some of ’em, it sure didn’t leave no such 
impression with me. 

This one happened in the water, and 
mighty cold water at that; there was 
still hunks of ice in it, and me being 
about as good a swimmer as the granite 
boulders that was in the bottom of that 
river is what hindered me considerable 
in grinning about it when it happened. 

Me and a few other riders had just 
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took a couple of thousand head of cat- 
tle on the summer range, a three days’ 
drive, and we was coming back after 
another bunch. We was riding along at 
a pretty good gait, figgering on reach- 
ing the ranch before it got too dark. 

A couple of miles or so from the 
ranch the boys strung out in a high lope 
and headed for the big bridge, I stayed 
behind thinking of taking a short cut 
and beating ‘em to the ranch when 
they’d figgered I was still coming back 
of ’em. All went fine and the boys left 
me, remarking they’d see me in time 
for breakfast, then I turned to the right 
and headed my horse thru the cotton- 
woods of the river bottom in a high lope. 

I'd crossed the river a few days before 
and remembered that it near made my 
horse swim then, and I’d forgot that 
it'd been raining pretty heavy since 
and raised the river up quite a few feet. 
It was a treacherous river to cross at any 
time on account of the swift under cur- 
rents, whirlpools, and boulders as high 
as the horse I was riding. There was 
holes washed out in places where the 
river would near hide itself under its 
own bank, and a feller had to be mighty 
careful in crossing to go straight ahead 
and not let the swiftness of the water 
get his horse swept along past the get- 
ting out place on the other side, or else 
both man and horse would have to 
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swim on down the river a good mile be- 
fore finding another landing place. 

The banks was straight up and down 
on both sides and averaging eight and 
ten feet from the top to the water. I'd 
seen cattle drowned in that river pretty 
often, and noticed as I’d loped along 
trying to keep up with the critter so as 
I could pile my rope on ’er that there 
was no chance for anything but a fish 
in them waters when they was high— 
too swift. When a critter would hit one 
of them boulders she’d be turned over 
a half a dozen times, and then that same 
current would finally whirl ‘er around 
and take ’er out of sight under the 
bank never to show up no more. 

A cowboy had been drowned in that 
river a month or so before what I’m 
telling of happened; his horse finally 
got out of it somehow but that cowboy 
stayed in, and when the water went 
down that summer he was found buried 
in mud on a little island in the middle 
of it. One boot sticking up above the 
mud is all that told of his where- 
abouts. 

But no thoughts of them happenings 
came to my mind as I made my horse 
take the water of that same river on the 
run. I was only thinking how I'd beat 
the boys in, turn my horse loose, and 
wait for ’em at the cook house. I was 
framing up what all I’d say to’em when 
I heard the roaring of the swollen 
river fighting for a way over the big 
boulders, but even then I kept a loping 
along and heading straight for it plum 
forgetting what the last heavy rains 
had done since I crossed that river just 
a few days before. And it was pitch 
dark by then. 

But it all came to me mighty quick as 
my horse jumped in, and then it was 
too late to turn back. My horse’s legs 
was took right out from under him and 


he rolled over I don’t know how many 
times. I had a heavy pair of chaps on, 
and a heavy coat, but none of that 
seemed to hinder me any when I real- 
ized what I’d jumped into. 

I kicked my feet loose from the stir- 
rups so I wouldn’t be drug under and 
in the meantime I was making wild 
grabs for anything I could get a hold of. 
Nothing was handy for me to grab for 
quite a spell, and then just as I feel one 
of my hips connecting with a big boul- 
der and I’m washed over past it, my fin- 
gers connect with long strands of hair. 
It was my horse’s tail. 

I sure hung on to that for I realized 
that if there was any way out that 
strong pony would sure find it. I’d lost 
all idea which way we was drifting but 
I did know we was sure making speed. 
The proof of that would come every 
time I’d come acrost a boulder, and 
then, of a sudden it seemed like all the 
water of that river was getting into my 
ears, nose, and mouth. Everything I'd 
done, good or bad, and from the time 
I was old enough to remember was run 
past in my mind, and all mighty clear; 
then came a time when I could hear 
little birds singing, and I could see big 
meadows all covered with flowers and 
the sun a shining for all it was worth. 
Everything was sure pretty and I don't 
know how long them thoughts and vi- 
sions lasted but it seemed like for a long 
long time,—then I didn’t remember no 
more, till I looked up, and seen stars 
and stars galore, then with the noise of 
the roaring waters at my feet I could 
hear bellering cattle all around. I layed 
that way for quite a spell and must of 
went to sleep or something for when 
I looked up again a moon was shining. 
Then I come to and begin to move my 
head around. 

I was laying in water up near to my 



































My horse’s legs was took right out from under him and he rolled over I don’t know 
how many times. 


From a drawing by Will James. 
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chin and when I tried to move I found 
a lot of mud had been washed over me 
and I could hardly budge. I was feeling 
mighty weak and pretty well bloated up 
but soon as I thought a while and gath- 
ered up facts on what might happen if 
I layed there much longer, I sure 
worked hard to get out of there. What, 
I thought, if I couldn’t pull myself out? 
The mud would keep on accumulating 
and gradually bury me, and then the 
water was rising. 

That was all the spurring I needed, 
and from then on I wasn’t satisfied-to 
linger there no more, but getting out 
was a hard job and when finally I 
dragged myself away from under the 
mud and the edge of the river on up 


to higher and dry ground I just layed 
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there till the sun came up and warmed 
me up to raise my head once more. 

In my right hand I was holding part 
of my horse’s tail which showed how I 
come to be on the edge of the river in- 
stead of in the middle. I’d hung on to 
that tail till my horse had got on the 
bank where he just kicked me loose 
and let me lay. 

Some of the boys found me some- 
time later, and when I got so I could 
talk fairly well I told ’em how I'd tried 
to beat em to camp by crossing the river 
and taking a short cut. 

“The laugh is on you Bill,” says one 
of the boys. 

But none of ’em seemed to take ad- 
vantage of it, and for my part I’ll sure 
as hell never forget it. 


Artillery Duel at Montfaucon 


BY L. V. JACKS 


Led into a trap, American artillerymen found themselves cannon fodder at gruesomely 
short range—a dramatic and heroic incident of the battle told by a newcomer whose 
sharp lean prose makes it one of the distinguished pieces of writing about war. 


Bout the middle of September, 
Az the 119th Field Artillery 
was in billets around Wassy. 
Here the regiment was recuperating 
following the great Aisne-Marne and 
Oise-Aisne battles of July and August. 
On September 16 it was hurriedly sum- 
moned to take part in a projected drive 
which developed into what was later 
known as the Meuse-Argonne battle. 
The attack shoved off on September 
26, and the next day the 79th Division 





Infantry were stalled around Montfau- 
con. The 119th overtook them after a 
forced march from Esnes to Avocourt. 
The infantry colonels, who, strangely 
enough, had command of the fild- 
guns, made a desperate effort to hurl 
the combined forces ahead. The 119th 
responded gamely to this demand, and 
rushed forward as fast as the exhausted 
men and horses could travel. 

At about four o’clock a gold flood of 
sunlight broke through the clouds, and 
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we saw the plain ahead dotted by thin 
lines of dough-boys straggling forward. 
On leaving the ruins of Malancourt we 
passed columns of ambulances along 
the road. They ran out into the ditches 
waiting for us to pass. They bore 
wounded and dying men for the hospi- 
tals, but they were required to wait with 
their loads till the guns had passed, for 
fighting troops were given right of way 
over everything. From time to time our 
men would glance curiously into the 
ambulances at the shattered and bleed- 
ing forms, many of them blackened, 
disfigured, and torn beyond recogni- 
tion, as if trying to decide what they 
themselves would look like shortly. 
Their own mothers could never have 
recognized most of the bloody wrecks 
that lay in the ambulances. 

Finally we caught a good glimpse of 
Montfaucon, a place that we were not 
to forget soon. The town of Montfaucon 
stands on the slopes and summit of a 
large hill. It is the highest eminence in 
all the country around, and formed the 
lookout of the German Crown Prince 
in 1916 while he watched the progress 
of his attacks upon Verdun. The hill 
is roughly cone-shaped, and at the base 
about two miles around. A number of 
long spurs and ridges, however, give it 
from some angles a rather pyramidal 
appearance. The houses are built closely 
together, and the stone-flagged streets 
are quite narrow, winding, and steep. 
The village is not of imposing size, but 
the houses were pretty, and when we 
first saw Montfaucon, with its red-tiled 
roofs and white walls shining in the 
afternoon sun, and surrounded by a 


green fringe of gardens and small or- . 


chards, it seemed very beautiful. 

The sky was serried with towering 
tiers of cloud, and the fields and plains 
were just feeling the first strokes of 
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frost. The horizon was a violet mist, and 
distant clumps of trees seemed covered 
with a blue canopy. The plain surround- 
ing Montfaucon is of unequal breadth, 
but at most points four or five kilo- 
metres across. This ground seemed 
originally used for grazing, though evi- 
dently some years had elapsed since it 
had served any definite purpose. Thin 
lines of trees fringed a few of the roads, 
and in scattered places large copses ap- 
proached the size of small artificial 
forests. 

We had gradually descended from 
the higher ground, and the miry mo- 
rass, by courtesy termed a road, in 
which we were wallowing, wound 
through the ruins of Malancourt. The 
battle line was very uneven in this lo- 
cality, and we were surprised to see 
Montfaucon almost squarely to the west 
as we first drew up for action, the 
great flanking slopes of the hill shut- 
ting off the light of the sinking sun 
shortly before sunset. Soon after we 
saw it, the town became a target for ar- 
tillery-fire, and was presently burning, 
with monstrous tumbling clouds of 
black smoke rolling away to the north 
on a light breeze. 

The infantry had advanced with 
courage, and seemed to be making good 
headway. We noted that all their dead 
lay in little circles. It was instantly clear 
to us that they must be entirely inex- 
perienced, or they would never group 
together while enemy field-gunners 
had them in sight. Most of the dead 
had been killed by a light shell dropped 
dexterously into the centre of a ring. 
Occasionally their officers scattered 
them, but it was difficult to keep them 
apart. They were evidently coming to- 
gether for comfort and sympathy, for- 
getting that in their situation the best 
comfort lay in keeping far apart and 
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offering enemy gunners the smallest 
possible target. Our guns wound quietly 
along the roads and into our assigned 
place. 

A flaming artillery duel spouted into 
life to be suddenly quenched in the 
black darkness of the misty evening. 
The red jets flashed and vanished. As 
soon as the sun sank, massive clouds had 
gathered, and a chill drizzle had begun. 
We lay down on the cold mud and 
waited for further orders, but none 
came, though at intervals there was a 
roaring din from both flanks as though 
action were being distantly maintained. 

The morning following was cloudy 
and cold. Intermittent firing rang all 
around, but low-hung clouds and trail- 
ing mists shut out much of our view. 
The fires in the suburbs were now all ex- 
tinguished, and many —— to the 
town were smouldering heaps of ashes. 
The infantry battled with the German 
snipers, and smart rifle duels cracked 
away merrily most of the day. Air ac- 
tivity was pronounced, but on account 
of the clouds we saw little of it. At 
times the fogs parted and the tall hill 
of Montfaucon loomed dim and menac- 
ing. That day we sensed a change in 
the angle of German fire. Soldiers in 
action often depend much on enemy 
fire to help out the sense of direction, 
and the least alteration in an enemy 
position may be discovered at once if 
the enemy is considerate enough to fire 
a few shots while changing places or 
just afterward. 

Night brought no change in our 
situation, but shells from the north, 
seemingly all heavy, now arrived at tow- 
ering angles. The thundering crash of 
the incoming projectiles proclaimed 
them howitzer shells. Our chief con- 
solation lay in the fact that the muddy 
earth took heavy shells deep. Where we 
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were the ground was almost a bog. Mis- 
siles shot in at irregular intervals, rais- 
ing gushing black geysers and making 
a tremendous echoing roar, but causing 
no casualties. In the night there was a 
furious outburst to our right front. Star- 
shells glittered like meteors, fiery, beau- 
tiful bursts tossing wavering lights 
across the plain, and red and green 
flares burned with an unearthly glow. 
They painted queer shadows and 
gleams on the ragged holes and trench- 
es, the broken equipment and the dead 
men flung among the barbed wire. The 
gloomy hill of Montfaucon and the 
enormous fog-banks and clouds upon 
all sides were illumined by flares and 
gun-fire. Over the midnight battle- 
ground scarlet jets of flame spurted 
from quick-firing guns as blood spurts 
from an open artery. Beyond Montfau- 
con were breathless intervals of rapid 
firing, and ghastly silence, but no set- 
tled action that we could detect. 

At two in the morning we were or- 
dered to advance. The mud was terrible. 
A message from General Pershing urg- 
ing every one to make a special effort, 
and relating British victories in Bel- 
gium, had been sent along the line be- 
fore sunset and some excitement re- 
sulted. The gunners fell upon their 
pieces with new energy. German gun- 
fire slackened. At the time we did not 
suspect the reason, but it seems that 
they were retiring toward Nantillois, 
straight north of Montfaucon. Their 
large guns covered their retreat with a 
very slow dropping fire, but our worst 
hindrance was the mud. At the moment 
we would gladly have parted with some 
of the protection it gave in return for 
a little firm ground. The gun crews 
seized the hubs and lifted and pulled 
frantically to aid the starved horses. We 
were but a few hundred yards from the 
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road, but guns, horses, and men wal- 
lowed deep in the mire, and, strange as 
it may seem, hours went by while we 
floundered and struggled over that dis- 
tance. 

Light began to show in the east be- 
fore our column was extricating its 
heavy equipment from the swamp and 
filing out on the highway. The advance 
began simultaneously at all points, and 
through the dull gloom we could hear, 
far and wide, the hoarse, long-drawn 
yell which was to be for many their last 
order on earth: “‘For’ard!” 

Knowing that we were behind sched- 
ule, our column straightened out quick- 
ly once they were on the road. The regi- 
ment broke apart and there was con- 
siderable confusion. Corporal Nau and 
I left the column at about eight o’clock. 
Every one was soaked by the icy rain, 
and shivering and half frozen from wet 
and cold. We found a gallon bucket of 
something which was labelled butter 
but looked more like axle-grease. We 
set fire to it and it burned furiously. We 
warmed our chilled hands over the 
blaze and raced after the gun crews. 

Montfaucon was a terrible wreck. It 
had been shelled for the past three days 
and was shattered from end to end. The 
regiment climbed the steep streets in a 
decidedly straggling column, and went 
on over the summit in a swirling mix- 
ture of fog and rain. Where the guide 
was trying to lead our organization was, 
and always will be, I imagine, a dark 
and doubtful mystery. He took the high 
road over Montfaucon toward Nantil- 
lois. It was a well-paved road, wide and 
covered with crushed rock, passing 
through watery meadows and marshes 
and between scattered thickets and 
groves. The fog was thick. No one sus- 
pected where we were going or where 
the Germans were. The sun remained 
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hidden, but a sharp wind suddenly 
springing up swept away the wavering 
curtains of mist. 

Imagine a roughly equilateral tri- 
angle of grassy ground, with sides about 
a mile in length, and the centre of its 
base against the hill of Montfaucon, a 
highroad leading straight from the cen- 
tre of the base to the apex, and our regi- 
ment in a long and straggling column, 
hurrying down this road, the leading 
squads almost at the apex, the rear 
squads still on Montfaucon. In front 
and on both flanks were deep, dark 
woods. The grass on the triangular plot 
was too short to hide a rabbit. In the 
woods the retiring Germans had halted 
and turned around for another desper- 
ate stand. This, in fine, was the situa- 
tion. 

The enemy could see us clearly but 
were themselves largely concealed. 
They were reinforced by batteries of 
heavy artillery in their rear and above 
them, in the woody hills. Major 
Thompson, leading our advance, re- 
marked to the driver of the first piece, 
as that man afterward related, that the 
column seemed to be getting into Ger- 
many, and asked him if he could turn 
around. He said he could, and proceed- 
ed to wheel his gun at once. This man 
was George O. Patterson, one of the 
most reliable men in the battery. The 
rest began to follow his lead. There 
were no infantry in sight anywhere. 

Why the Germans did not fire sooner 
is a question. Perhaps they were waiting 
for the regiment to be hopelessly en- 
trapped within their lines. At all events 
it was only after the column began to 
turn that they opened up. We had a 
clear view of the situation, for the ma- 
chine-gun squads had been left at the 
end of the column, and we, thus, were 
the last to quit Montfaucon. It must 
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have been considerably after 9 a. M. 
when we got out of the town. 

In a moment it was evident that no 
troops could retire across the barren 
ground with a raking fire cutting them 
down from the rear, and Major Thomp- 
son ordered the guns wheeled around 
and the enemy fire returned. This was 
the worst fight, I believe, that we were 
ever in, for we made a perfect target, 
but nothing could be seen of the enemy 
except flashes. The helpless position of 
the regiment added to the confusion 
and made it almost impossible for all 
to act in concert. The Germans had 
several batteries of field-guns back of a 
little meadow not far within the woods. 
We made out their blazing flashes clear- 
ly and opened on them with the ma- 
chine-guns at once. They returned the 
fire with vigor. 

On going into action our 2d battal- 
ion swerved to the left away from the 
road, moving northwest some hundreds 
of yards across the open. Whether this 
was due to accident or design no one 
seemed to know. We had no time to 
look for the rest of the brigade, though 
we caught occasional glimpses of a regi- 
ment, later identified as the 147th, fu- 
riously in action about a kilometre 
northwest of us. 

Other straggling machine-gun crews 
now joined ours. Most of the machine- 
gunners began firing from whatever 
position they were in when the action 
commenced, and our own squad opened 
at a point some two hundred yards 
nearer the highway than the battery to 
which we belonged. This whole battle 
at Montfaucon was so rapid, confused, 
and irregular, was spread over so much 
ground, and contained so many minor 
hghts in which some participated but 
others not, that it is extremely difficult 
to make out any connected and orderly 
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account of it. Questioning some of my 
companions on the following day left 
me with the impression that there were 
almost as many variant opinions about 
the fight as there were survivors. No 
one denied that it was swift and bloody 
beyond all previous experience. The 
machine-gun squad remained separated 
from the battery throughout the greater 
part of the day. 

When field-gunners undertake to 
blast each other off the face of the earth 
at a few hundred yards’ range, the 
struggle cannot last long. It was sledge- 
hammer work. D battery was put com- 
pletely out of commission at the first 
destructive volley. Twenty-five of the 
twenty-eight men who made up their 
gun crews were killed or wounded, and 
D never discharged a shot. E and F 
fired rapidly, bringing all their guns to 
bear, and the German fire staggered. 
But, realizing their vast advantage, the 
enemy stood to their guns and sent it 
back as fast and hard as they could. We 
had no visual evidence that our fire did 
them any serious damage beyond an 
occasional faltering in their shooting, 
and doubtless we never reached some 
of their batteries at all. However, the 
machine-guns silenced the battery first 
attacked. I think we killed its gun crew, 
for after some minutes of concentrated 
fire its flashes disappeared for good and 
all. Dalton Carlington and Raymond 
Libby worked one of our guns, Corpo- 
ral Nau, Mervin Colip, and I the 
other. 

Then a tremendous blast from their 
heavier guns in the rear reached us. 
This fresh onslaught produced a perfect 
pandemonium among the scattered 
troops upon the hillside and along the 
road. The orchards and gardens by the 
highway were dotted with dead men 
and horses in an instant, and the dim 
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atmosphere became sticky and choking 
with the poisonous fumes of gas and 
the sickening odor of high explosive. 
Gassed and wounded horses staggered 
screaming and plunging through this 
bedlam, there was yelling and yelping 
on either hand, the flaming machine- 
guns set up their clattering yammer in 
every direction, and all around rose the 
drumming roar of heavy guns and the 
crash of incoming shells. 

Major Thompson dismounted and 
walked back and forth among the can- 
non to steady the men. Some of the 
privates who were facing the rain of 
shot coolly enough begged the major to 
lie on the acces and to give his orders 
from that position, in which his body 
would be less exposed. He replied that 
the shot was not made that would kill 
him, and continued to walk up and 
down among the blazing guns, coura- 
geously followed by his orderly, Thomas 
Black. Lieutenant Herman Hale of E 
battery set an excellent example of cool- 
ness and alertness. 


Our 1st battalion, in front of us, 
had an advantage. They were on lower 
ground, and it was difficult for the Ger- 
mans to deflect their high-power 77s 
enough to reach the rst. It is always 
easier to elevate field-guns than to de- 
flect them, their construction offering 
no great arc for the lowering of the 
muzzle, so that they can have an eleva- 
tion of 45 or more degrees, but a de- 
flection of about 15 or less. So the rst 
held out for some time, though they 
drew a great deal of scattering rifle-fire. 
But the 2d was hit right and left from 
the start, being farther to the rear and 
on higher ground. The German field- 
gunners were excellent marksmen if 
their riflemen were not. From the first 
our situation was, as Colonel McCor- 
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mick afterward characterized it, sim- 
ply impossible. 

Man after man dropped and there 
was no one to fill the vacant places. The 
fire at F ceased. One of their sergeants 
had been firing the battery. The ground 
around his position was pitted with 
shell-holes. Howitzers over the hill of 
Montfaucon gave no assistance, and by 
this time the German fire, sweeping 
all the roads, prevented any more men 
from coming forward. 

It takes a long time to describe it, 
but things happened with the utmost 
rapidity. A high-power shell exploding 
among our guns mortally wounded 
Major Thompson. Lieutenant Hale was 
the sole surviving officer at the guns. 
He ordered the men still able to move 
to leave the cannon and to get in the 
shell-holes. Every one fully expected 
that the enemy artillery-fire would be 
followed up by a furious infantry attack. 
Indeed there was never such a favorable 
opportunity. The gunners took rifles, 
revolvers, hand-grenades, any weapon 
that came in reach, and lay in the holes, 
waiting to withstand an assault. The 
machine-gun squad utilized a bale of 
hay as a breastwork, and crouched 
among some hedges and bushes not far 
from the highway while enemy shrap- 
nel cracked and crashed above. 

The German infantry must have 
lacked the courage to come forward. At 
all events there were no signs of an in- 
fantry attack, and as hours wore on it 
became evident that there would be 
none. An icy wind blew. Enemy guns 
tore at Montfaucon and shattered the 
town and the roads. Our kitchens were 
ferreted out and received a sweeping 
blast of shells. D’s kitchen was com- 
pletely wrecked and three cooks killed. 
Poison-gas was freely used on all sides. 
The Red Cross dugout was shelled vig- 
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orously, but enemy fire was inaccurate. 
They located our first-aid station, how- 
ever, and gave that a great blowing up. 

Some of our men set extraordinary 
examples of courage. Leonard Field 
made three trips over Montfaucon after 
ammunition, while enemy shrapnel 
raged through the streets like a hurri- 
cane. Other drivers—Myers, Patterson, 
Barton Jones, Waldo Jones, Trout, 
McBeth, Ririe, and their companions 
—emulated his showing. A soldier 
from D battery, William Quigley, of 
Valentine, Neb., showed unusual hero- 
ism, carrying wounded to the aid sta- 
tions, rushing with his dying burdens 
through heavy fire. All order seemed at 
an end, but the privates everywhere ex- 
hibited not merely good courage but an 
excellent grasp upon all that was going 
on and all that was yet to be done. 

In the open field and under direct 
fire our men raced about recklessly, per- 
forming their tasks with energy and 
skill. Ammunition ran low. German 
planes surged down hurling in bombs 
and estimating the damage they had 
done. The machine-guns spoke out 
promptly on all sides with their harsh, 
stuttering crackle, but it was hard to 
stave off the planes with a very faltering 
fire. 

Afternoon brought some relief. By 
this time news of our predicament must 
have been ihennd, and telegraphed 
far and wide, for a fresh air fleet ar- 
rived, swinging up at great speed and 
scattering the German planes for the 
time. Long-range guns cut into the fight 
and added a little to the embarrass- 
ments of the enemy. 

We had had no time to think of eat- 
ing. We had had little to eat in the last 
forty-eight hours, and there would be 
nothing that day. Some of us betook 
ourselves to the gardens along the edge 
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of the hill endeavoring to find some- 
thing that could be chewed. There were 
a few heads of cabbage in a German 
garden, but covered with gas. After 
some debate we cut off the outer parts 
and ate the rest. We suffered no ill 
effects. 

Before dark the sky cleared a little 
and the sun shone, lighting the most 
terrible wreck we had yet seen. I never 
before saw so many dead in one field. 
The whole smoky landscape was shat- 
tered by explosions, the roads a succes- 
sion of yawning and gas-fuming craters. 
Trees were leafless in places, many 
branchless. Paraphernalia of all sorts 
were flung about, blackened, blood- 
soaked, and torn; gas and powder burns 
were painfully in evidence on all sides. 
The slanting lemon-yellow light shed 
an ugly glow over our depressing sur- 
roundings. A stormy and darkened sun- 
set ended this disastrous day—Sunday, 
September 29. 

The wreck of D battery was the most 
shocking scene of all. One of their men 
had been badly mangled by shrapnel 
at the first shot, and four companions 
threw him on a stretcher and started 
to run with him toward a first-aid sta- 
tion, when another shell, striking al- 
most under the stretcher, destroyed all 
five. Another wounded man crept away 
to die alone, and struggled on his hands 
and knees down the hillside for sixty 
yards or more, leaving a crimson trail 
across the brown grass before he fell 
forward and expired. A human ear 
with a part of the scalp came flying 
through the air from a shell-burst, and 
fell upon the machine-gun, provoking 
a volley of oaths from the surprised 
crew. The horses proved themselves as 
good soldiers as any; though horribly 
frightened and trembling they stood 
fast in their traces while their compan- 
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ions and drivers dropped around them, 
until the guns had been unlimbered and 
the animals could be unhitched and led 
away. Many horses choked in the gas, 
and E battery lost nearly all. Indeed the 
average life of a gun-horse at the front 
was only about fourteen days. 

The naked slopes were covered with 
mournful relics, including many frag- 
ments of the 79th Division Infantry, 
who came up irregularly and were shot 
down on the exposed open. I saw one 
man who fell over on his back and was 
clutching a blood-soaked letter in his 
hand. I walked over to him with an- 
other machine-gunner, thinking he 
might have some ammunition we could 
use. He was dead when we reached 
him, and a shot carried away part of the 
letter, but we picked up the red frag- 
ment remaining and read all that was 
left, the last couple of lines scrawled in 
a small, feminine hand: ““—come back 
to me and I will never fool you any 
more. Lovingly, Betty.”” He had been 
shot through the throat and had bled 
to death and had evidently dragged out 
her letter to read it again before he died. 
We looked at the letter and at the glaz- 
ing eyes staring up to the rainy sky, and 
my companion said: “The dead man is 
the winner, and she will never make a 
fool of him again.” 

Curiously enough, one or two of our 
hardened battalion broke down and 
cried bitterly when they saw especial 
friends knocked down, quivering and 
dead beside them, passing quickly from 
tears to outbursts of helpless rage and 
hoarse vows that they would kill im- 
possible numbers of the enemy in re- 
taliation, angry threats solemnized by a 
meaningless flood of curses. Language 
seemed to have lost, finally, all signifi- 
cance, and there were no words left to 
express the men’s ideas. 


We worked during the night at the 
gun positions, shifting some locations. 
Caissons came rushing up from every 
direction, bringing more ammunition, 
though the roads offered immense dif- 
ficulties. Some pioneer outfits helped to 
fill the worst holes. The Germans 
shelled the roads, and especially the 
crossroads, continually, fo as most of 
us were tramping about nearly all night, 
we had plenty of chances to dodge as we 
went from one place and from one task 
to another. Red flares burned fitfully, 
tossing enormous wavering lights over 
the scene. They painted ghastly splashes 
of color on the many pallid faces that 
lay around the guns, staring fixedly 
through the gloom. There were so 
many corpses of the 79th Division In- 
fantry on the hillsides that some had 
to be dragged away to make a path 
through which ammunition could be 
brought to the guns without driving 
over the bodies. The aversion that the 
soldiery showed to stepping on a dead 
man was only equalled by the horror of 
the horses in the same situation. A per- 
fect windrow of the 79th lay behind our 
battery, thirty-nine bodies being piled 
in one heap. The night rang hideously 
with the uproar of unsteady but vicious 
fighting. Most of our supporting howit- 
zers were getting lined up by this time 
and firing spasmodically. 

A machine-gunner, Mervin Colip, a 
runner, L. C. Van Cleve, a gas-man, 
Will Ryan, and I finally tried to sleep in 
a tiny shack near the main road. It was 
a half-dugout apparently formerly oc- 
cupied by a German officer. A little 
dough-boy wandered in too and lay 
down on the floor. There were inter- 
mittent moments of terrible silence be- 
tween the dull booming of more distant 
guns and the ripping crashes of shells 
near at hand, filled by the hoarse 
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choked breathing of the exhausted boys 
trying to sleep. Then came the terrific 
shriek of a heavy shell headed straight 
for us, and there was a second of appre- 
hension while every one grew rigid till 
the projectile struck, with a monster 
blow, at the base of the outer wall and 
exploded, driving the side of the shack 
in on us. A shower of slugs and steel 
fragments whizzed through the hut, 
and a cloud of shining smoke drifted 
in. Van Cleve remarked, after a short 
space of strained silence, that there was 
no damage done, and we lay still. Shells 
crashed about irregularly, and a few 
minutes later one came roaring up like 
an express-train, and hit near the hut 
where the first had struck, and we were 
again treated to a ragged rain of shot. 
The little dough-boy rose on one elbow 
and asked: “Has anybody anything to 
propose?” The poor chap was clearly 
new at the front, for he must have 
thought there was a remedy some- 
where. We suppressed a nervous desire 
to laugh, and Van Cleve said quietly: 
“Lie down and go to sleep.”” Curiously 
enough, no one tried to leave the hut. 
Every one was so utterly exhausted and 
downcast that he lay where he was, not 
much caring what happened. 

It would be giving a wrong idea to 
imply that we } soundly, or indeed 
that we ever slept, in reality. What was 
called sleep was usually a fitful, feverish 
doze, from which one might be roused 
at any instant, only to sink back again 
into a dull lethargy. I did not even doze 
that night. A sergeant in D battery had 
been selected to go to an officer’s train- 
ing-camp for a commission, and that 
morning had received the order to leave 
his battery and to go to the rear. He 
walked back to the kitchen while the 
action was in progress, and halted to 
shake hands with some friends among 
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the cooks. The driver with whom he was 
to ride became frightened and impa- 
tient at the delay, and started down the 
road to the rear. The sergeant still lin- 
gered, planning, doubtless, to run after 
the truck and overtake it, but a second 
later the fatal blast of shells hit D’s 
kitchen. A great steel fragment divided 
his skull down the middle as cleanly as 
if his head had been split in two by a gi- 
gantic axe, leaving but one side of his 
face. It was clay-colored and terrible. 
He fell straight back. Two or three of 
us who were within thirty yards ran to- 
ward D to offer help if any one were 
still alive, but D was manned only by 
the dead. One of the cooks sat cross- 
legged, with his back against an apple- 
tree and a pan of potatoes on his lap. 
In one hand he held a potato, and in 
the other a selena very firmly 
clutched. His head leaned forward a 
little, and I thought him alive and 
spoke to him. It was not till I came 
alongside that I saw a tiny hole in his 
left temple where the fatal shot had 
gone in, and a small trickle of blood 
was dripping down. He was quite dead. 
Another lay outstretched on his right 
side under a tree, a little farther in the 
orchard, with his head resting on his 
arm as peacefully as if he had fallen 
asleep. The others were piled awkward- 
ly in tumbled heaps, with a few horses 
lying in an outer ring choking on gas. 
Every night for a time afterward, 
when we tried to sleep, that ghastly 
scene among the apple-trees came to 
mind, with the terrible half-face and its 
look of mingled surprise, agony, and 
despair. 

The next morning we moved our 
Hotchkiss gun forward to a position 
parallel with the other guns, and sunk 
it three feet in firm clay, feeling that 
that would be sufficient intrenchment 
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for the time. Other squads dug in deep- 
er, covering ienaiens with camou- 
flage. The battle at Montfaucon was a 
fight to the death if there was ever 
one. 

Our officers told us afterward that 
the orders from the infantry colonels 
who were controlling our activities dur- 
ing the early part of the advance were 
to take a position at Nantillois. After 
passing Montfaucon it was discovered 


from a runner that the Germans stil] 
held Nantillois, and the 79th Division 
was not only not attacking Nantillois, 
but had not got anywhere near it, and 
our regiment was advancing straight in 
among the German infantry. Colonel 
McCormick countermanded the order, 
intending to try to get the guns and 
caissons camouflaged in the trees beside 
the hill, but before anything could be 
done the action was under way. 


Sombre Serenade 


By Bernice KENyon 


Now since this night is only one breath long, 
Now that the hour is late, 

Open your window for a final song 

Sung from the gathered shadow and the depth 


Of silence where I wait. 


You who have never waited, nor felt time 

Stealing your anxious breath, 

Look down, look down, before the clock’s far chime 
Strikes a last note, and our brief days run out, 

And we are found by death. 


For death is close upon the heels of those 

Who love; and you will see 

How fast he comes—how many ways he knows 
To track my steps, or yours, who will not once 
Look down and answer me. 


And soon the summer will be done, and soon 


No one will sing for you 


From the still poplar-shade, and no late moon 
Silver the garden leaves, no lover at all 
Tread dark on the bright dew. 


And there will be but cold wind in this place, 
A raw wind full of rain— 
Singing the ageless night, but not your face; 
Singing the dark, unmindful that you watch 
Behind your window-pane. 
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A CURIOUS STORY BY A NEW WRITER 


The Can-Rusher 


BY OSCAR E. JENSEN 


EE! but we had fun in the good 
|} old days. I guess the most fun 
we kids had was with the Can- 

rusher. 

He lived in a shack. The shack was 
in the willows out near Long’s Creek, 
just a little ways from where the creek 
runs under the culvert on Bladdock’s 
Road. My earliest impression was that 
the shack had always been there, hid- 
den away in the willows. 

After a spring freshet, we kids would 
hunt for Indian relics along the eroded 
banks of Long’s Creek. Concurrent 
with my archaeological enthusiasm, 
was the notion that the ancient Can- 
rusher had sneaked along with his tin 
pail during the romantic days of the 
Black Hawk War. 

Then came the rather startling men- 
tal apprehension of Can-rusher having 
had a mother. I may have picked that 
up from the kids. I may have gleaned 
that, along with other bits of back-fence 
gossip, as I was exploring the alleys for 
bottles, scrap-iron or other articles of 
commerical value to a boy. I can still 
feel a trifle creepy when I think of the 
Can-rusher having, at any period of his 
life, a mother. 

Then, one day when I was tending 
the pasture tollgate for old man Long, 
I learned definitely that there had for- 
merly been a neat cottage occupying 
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approximately the site of the Can- 
rusher’s shack. It had been built, ac- 
cording to old man Long’s story, by 
the young bloods of the town as a ren- 
dezvous for poker parties and other in- 
door recreations. I also learned that the 
Can-rusher had been born there. 

The cottage had been destroyed by 
fire. Can-rusher’s mother had been or- 
dered to leave. She had been found dead 
in a crabapple thicket several miles 
from where the cottage had stood. The 
County had buried her. Old man Long 
had permitted the Can-rusher to build a 
shack. The willows thrived on the 
wood-ashes residual from the cottage. 
The shack was soon effectually con- 
cealed. How old the Can-rusher, was at 
this time I do not know. Those who 
knew never mentioned the matter. 

The Can-rusher’s clothing was like 
the Can-rusher. Filthy; cast-off; dis- 
carded. Sometimes they were too tight. 
Sometimes they hung on him like a 
buckskin-glove on a door-knob. It de- 
pended entirely on the ash-barrel that 
had yielded the find. 

He was a ragpicker. He had a with- 
ered arm. He would roll up the sleeve 
on that arm. When some one pegged a 
snowball or a rock, depending on the 
season, he would wave his crippled arm 
and cry “Eek! Eek!” and the sleeve 
would come unrolled and then his with- 
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ered arm would flap like a broken 
wing. It was great fun. It was always 
good for a laugh. 

Dan Phalen ran up behind him one 
day and caught the Can-rusher’s flap- 
ping wing. He jerked, and the Can- 
rusher fell backward into a puddle of 
filthy water in the rear of the livery 
stable. He spilled his beer. He fell on his 
tin pail that he used for rushing the can. 
It was dented so badly that the bottom 
sprung loose from the sides. The Can- 
rusher sat in the puddle of manure 
water and cried. First he’d cry a while, 
then he would go “Eek! Eek!” and 
flap his wing. The loafers around the 
livery stable declared that it was better 
than a circus. The kids laughed over it 
for weeks. Dan Phalen was a hero. Had 
this happened a few weeks earlier, I 
should probably have gone into hys- 
terics. But I had fallen in love—and I 
had enlargement of the heart. I sailed 
into Dan Phalen. He licked hell out of 
me. 

The Millers had returned from Eu- 
rope. They had a little girl. Her name 
was Blanche. Mrs. Miller was the 
daughter of Colonel Rutherford. 
Blanche was his favorite grandchild. 
We were madly in love. I was looking 
through their ash-barrel when I met 
her. We talked. It was a case of love at 
first sight. She went to the basement 
and carried out a great number of 
things. I piled them in the little wagon, 
in which I hauled my scrap-iron, bot- 
tles, and old rags. When she called me 
to help her carry out the lawnmower, 
I suspected that something was wrong. 
I was about ten years old at the time. 
My judgment was good. We carried 
back the great number of things. Her 
mother was watching and laughing. 
Blanche said that she would kiss me 
when I washed my face. I hurried home 
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and washed my face. Then she kissed 
me. That was why I sailed into Dan 
Phalen. I wished to tell Blanche about 
it. I didn’t mention the matter to her. 

She had blue eyes with the funniest 
black specks of irregular shapes in the 
iris. They seemed like tiny leaves float- 
ing in a pond when the sky is clear. | 
used to notice them a lot—at first. Then 
there came a period when I could see 
nothing but the black eyelashes that 
hung like shaded willows over the pond. 

I could probably tell more about Can- 
rusher’s mother were it not for Blanche 
Miller. I was so deeply in love with 
Blanche that my mind refused to regis- 
ter the gossip. 

Those of us whose fathers worked in 
the saw-mill and at the plough-shops 
pastured cows in Long’s pasture. The 
cows were not yielding as abundantly as 
the conditions of the pasture seemed to 
warrant, and the families who had boys 
effected an arrangement whereby va- 
rious boys were to take turns in keeping 
an eye on the cows. It was believed that 
some one was milking the cows while 
they rested in the shade of the walnut 
and elm trees of the grove. When it was 
my turn to watch the cows, I wandered 
far afield on a quest for lady’s-slippers 
for Blanche. 

Henry Shaler, a lad of about eleven 
or twelve years of age, my rival for the 
affections of Blanche Miller, learned of 
my defection. He saw in it a great op- 
portunity. On a certain afternoon he 
dashed barefooted along the streets in 
a sort of unmounted Paul Revere’s ride, 
and informed the owners of the pastur- 
ing cows that Can-rusher was milking 
the cows. I got a licking that evening 
for neglecting my post. 

Later that night the men-folks gath- 
ered at our house. I was terribly fright- 
ened for a time. I thought I was about 
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to receive a whipping from each of 
them. They met in our kitchen. I was 
kept out of the kitchen. I sneaked out 
of a window and found a mob of kids. 
They seemed to have acknowledged 
Henry Shaler as their leader. My hu- 
miliation was unspeakable. In spite of 
the fact that the meeting of the owners 
of the cows was being held in our 
kitchen—an event which, ordinarily, 
would have been to my great glory un- 
der any circumstances—I was absolute- 
ly ignored. 

After a long while the men filed out. 
They had lanterns, and they walked in 
absolute silence. We kids trailed be- 
hind. I brought up the rear because of 
the ignominy of my position as the un- 
faithful watchman. It was a tense, dra- 
matic hour. 

Old man Kelly kicked the Can-rush- 
er’s door open. The Can-rusher was ly- 
ing unconscious on the floor. He had a 
broken leg. He had been there for over 
a week, so the doctor said. 

For a long time after that, we kids 
would catch the thumb of one hand 
in a cow-milking pantomime whenever 
Henry Shaler showed up at the swim- 
ming-hole. Henry was compelled to 
fight his way back. When it came my 
turn I had the strength of my great love 
for Blanche. I licked hell out of Henry 
Shaler, who had only a day or two be- 
fore compelled Dan Phalen to call quits. 
Then I sailed in and licked hell out of 
Dan Phalen. 

The Can-rusher was taken to the 
County Hospital. His leg failed to knit 
properly although they had broken it 
over again. After that he was a sight. 
His leg would slip at times and he would 
fall in a heap. And spill his beer. The 
kids had great fun with him. Henry 
Shaler pestered the life out of the Can- 
rusher. 
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On the day of the first snow the kids 
had followed the Can-rusher to his 
shack. They were pelting him with 
snowballs. The snow was light and 
failed to hold together. They pelted 
rocks at him. Some one caught him on 
the side of the head and he dropped. 
The kids scattered. They were all some- 
what relieved when they saw him on 
his way to the saloon on the following 
day. The snow was better then. 

But the Can-rusher came quite close 
to getting what was coming to him later 
on. 

A little girl of the town came home 
late from school. She told a real one. 

The meeting that night was at the 
Biddleford’s. 1 hung around with the 
kids—outside. I thought I’d freeze. 
Finally the men-folks came filing out. 
I heard Mrs. Biddleford crying as the 
door was closed. The men-folks ordered 
us kids back—told us to go home. Fat 
chance! We strung along behind. Gosh! 
it was dark! The lanterns looked like 
fireflies or ignis fatuus bobbing along 
ahead of us. 

Colonel Rutherford came dashing 
along on his big bay horse. He caught 
up with the men-folks just as they were 
kicking the Can-rusher’s door in. He 
was shouting to them. We kids got 
there just as Colonel Rutherford was 
backing up against the door. Two men 
were on the ground. One of them 
pulled out a horse-pistol from under his 
coat. He was pointing it at Colonel 
Rutherford when a lot of men jumped 
on him and took the pistol away from 
him. Colonel Rutherford had got his 
breath and was talking. He had a won- 
derful voice. You could have heard it 
for blocks. Some one kept interrupting 
him. Then several men started to taunt 
him about something or other. I heard 
a lot of talk about “bastard” and other 
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swear words. It looked very promising 
—for a pitched battle. Some of the men 
were lining up alongside of Colonel 
Rutherford. The other men asked them 
how much money they owed to Ruth- 
erford. Colonel Rutherford was very 
rich. Just as the mob in front were get- 
ting ready to rush in and mix it with 
Colonel Rutherford and his gang, two 
women came staggering into the thick 
of it. One of them was the mother of 
this little girl. She started to talk—and 
the men were quiet. She said that her 
little girl had ’fessed up that it was a fib. 
The other woman was the mother of a 
little girl with whom the first little girl 
had been playing—when the Can-rush- 
er was supposed to be stacking the cards 
for a swell little lynching bee. The men 
scattered. Later in the evening they re- 
turned. They dragged the Can-rusher 
out of his shack and burned the shack 
down. We kids saw it. We had hung 
around, talking about the great fun we 
had missed. 

The Can-rusher had on an old coat. I 
saw his undershirt by the lantern-light 
when the men dragged him out. The 
Can-rusher sneaked over and scrunched 
down in a clump of willows. When a 
snowball would hit him, he would go 
“Eek! Eek!” and then start to cry. 
Henry Shaler and Dan Phalen were 
sneaking up behind the Can-rusher. I 
don’t know what they were planning 
on. Two men with their overcoat col- 
lars pulled up over their faces loomed 
up behind them. We kids heard Henry 
and Dan let out a yell. Then we scat- 
tered. They looked like black ghosts, 
those two men. This was on a Friday 
night. 

Colonel Rutherford had a club. It 
was in a big room over Nelson’s coal 
office. There were four men in the club. 
They were all old men. Besides Colonel 
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Rutherford and Nelson, there were 
Sherman and Cable. They were all rich 
men. They liked beer. They played 
poker at this club. I swept out the club 
room and kept up the fire for them. 
They would send me over to Murray's 
saloon for beer. When they drank whis- 
key or wine they would take it from 
what they called the “holiday locker,” 
in a back room which was kept locked. 

When I went to the club room the 
night after the big excitement, I found 
the room warm and cozy. The Can- 
rusher was asleep in a corner of the big 
room. He was doubled up on an old 
overcoat. He reminded me of a mon- 
grel dog that had come to our house 
some nights before. My mother would 
never turn away anything that looked 
as if it were hungry. She spread an old 
coat in the wash-house for this stray. 
Some one had spread the old overcoat 
for the Can-rusher. I had my lantern 
held close to the Can-rusher’s face when 
he woke up. I almost dropped the lan- 
tern. His eyes were blue—and there 
were tiny specks, like leaves, floating 
about in the blue. They were beautiful 
eyes. I got sore at the Can-rusher for 
having eyes like Blanche Miller’s. Gee! 
I was sore! Then I had the surprise of 
my life. I had never heard the Can- 
rusher say anything other than “Eck! 
Eek!” While I was looking at his eyes 
and trying to make up my mind wheth- 
er to give him a good kick and run, he 
opened his eyes so big that they scared 
me, and he said: “‘I be friend on you.” 

I had only recently learned a dandy 
swear-word. I said: “The hell you say!” 
Then I was going to baste him one, but 
Old Nelson came puffing up the stairs. ] 
asked him whether I had to keep up fire 
for the Can-rusher, and he smiled and 
patted me on the head. He owned more 
coal-mines than anybody around there, 
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and they said he used to give away more 
coal than he sold. He used to give me a 
suit of clothes for a Christmas present 
while I looked after the club room. 

Pretty soon Colonel Rutherford came 
in. He sat down at the table and asked 
Nelson to bring out King Charley. 
They had pet names for every bottle in 
the “holiday locker.” He and Nelson 
had several drinks. Colonel Rutherford 
looked older than Methuselah. He hard- 
ly spoke a word. He had taken a seat 
where he could see the Can-rusher. 
Then he got up and moved to another 
chair, where his back would be toward 
the Can-rusher. The Can-rusher was be- 
hind him—all evening. 

Then Sherman and Cable came 
“stomping” in. They were covered with 
snow. When Sherman came in, he 
pointed to the Can-rusher and asked 
Nelson: “Did it have anything to eat?” 
Nelson said: “I sent up some scraps.” 
Colonel Rutherford took two drinks 
—one right after the other. I felt kind 
of creepy. Then Colonel Rutherford 
asked: ““Will we need the kid?” And 
Nelson said: “Let him stay. We might 
want some beer for a chaser.” 

Everybody seemed to feel about as 
uncomfortable as I did. They drank 
quite a good deal—always from the 
“holiday locker.” It looked like a slim 
night for me. Finally Nelson gave me a 
dollar and told me to get a can of beer. 
He said: “Keep the change.” I felt bet- 
ter, but it was a battle to reach the sa- 
loon. The wind was blowing a gale— 
and the snow was like needle-points. 
When I got back, they gave the Can- 
rusher a glass of beer. He had refused 
to drink whiskey. Then old Cable gave 
me a dollar—and I got some more beer. 
It was a great night. I had never told 
my mother about the beer tips. Every- 
thing I earned was “‘wages.” I planned 
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on a lot of things I might buy for her 
with the extra money I had already 
earned. I hoped for more. I was happy. 
I seemed alone. 

After a while they quit drinking 
beer. The Can-rusher was asleep. I 
would throw a shovelfull of coal into 
the big heater. Then I would doze. 
Sometimes they would talk so loud that 
I would wake up—and jump. One time 
they were having an argument. Old 
Nelson was leaning across the table and 
he had a finger pointed right into Colo- 
nel Rutherford’s face. The colonel was 
backing away—and almost fell over 
backwards. Nelson was saying: 

“Damn you! I spent all that year at 
school in the East. I didn’t graduate un- 
til 1820. Look here!” He reached in 
his pocket and pulled out an old note- 
book. ““The State was admitted into the 
Union in 1818, and the kid was born 
the following year. I went with my 
folks back to the old country during 
my vacation in 1818. That lets me 
out.” 

I had heard some of the same kind of 
talk before, and as I didn’t have the 
least idea what it was all about, I dozed 
off to sleep again. Somebody hollered 
at me and I woke up again, and fixed 
up the fire. They were getting pretty 
drunk by that time. Colonel Rutherford 
was crying, and Sherman was walking 
up and down the room. Cable was re- 
citing poetry, and Nelson had an empty 
bottle in his hand. He was striking the 
bottle against his finger-ring and it kept 
clinking almost as steady as a clock 
ticks. Nelson said something about 
some one having brown hair, and Colo- 
nel Rutherford nodded his head. But 
old Sherman swung around and shout- 
ed: “She had hair just like the kid 
there.” I jumped about a foot, but I saw 
that Sherman was pointing at the Can- 
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rusher. I started to laugh, but no one 
paid any attention to me. I thought it 
was a joke. 

The Can-rusher had fidgeted around 
in his sleep. His shirt was open at the 
neck. Sherman as he was pacing up 
and down the floor happened to glance 
at the Can-rusher. He came over and 
got my lantern and carried it to where 
the Can-rusher was stretched out. He 
stooped over and moved the Can-rush- 
er’s head a little. Then he walked back 
to the table, and he was holding a chain 
in his hand. It glittered in the light. I'll 
bet it was gold. There was a heart- 
shaped locket attached to the chain. 
Sherman leaned over the table and the 
old men got their heads together. I'd 
have given my night’s earnings to have 
peeked. When I sneaked up, old Sher- 
man looked around at me—and I went 
back by the stove. But Sherman wasn’t 
sore. His voice was just as soft as any- 
thing when he said: “That’s just the 
way she looked when she came in from 
the farm and went to work for us.” 

Then Nelson handed me another 
dollar and told me to run along home. 
As I was putting on my heavy woollen 
coat, Colonel Rutherford reached in his 
pocket and handed me—a five-dollar 
gold piece. I said: “This isn’t a penny.” 
He merely replied: “I know it.” And 
then he nodded his head toward the 
Can-rusher. I knew what he meant. 
And this is the first time I’ve spoken of 
it. That was nearly sixty years ago, 
when it happened. 

Next thing I knew the Can-rusher 
had a cabin out by the river. Some of 
the people wondered about it for a 
while, and my sister tried to get me to 
tell what I knew. All I would do was 
to go around saying : “I know something 
I won’t tell.” Can-rusher had pretty 
good clothes—they weren’t picked out 
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of ash-barrels. I stopped at his cabin a 
few times and he would try and talk 
with me. He got his words all mixed 
up. I asked him on one occasion if he 
knew how old he was, and he shook his 
head. The only bad part of life for him 
was that he had to walk nearly three 
miles for beer. He went to a little town 
farther up the river. 

I guess the old Can-rusher would be 
living yet but we had a terrible blizzard 
one night during the winter that fol- 
lowed the one when he was the guest of 
honor — or whatever it was — at the 
club. 

The Shermans were having a sleigh- 
ing-party that night—the night the 
blizzard came up. I wasn’t invited. 
Blanche Miller was in the party. Walter 
Sherman told me all about i1t—after- 
ward. They had a big bobsled packed 
with straw and kids. They were having 
a great time when the blizzard hit. The 
horses got stuck at the bottom of the 
hill that leads from the river road up to 
the big Sherman mansion. 

Everybody piled out and started to 
walk up the hill. Walter said that the 
wind was so terrible that he and 
Blanche Miller went around along the 
side hill. As they came from behind a 
big clump of trees the wind hit them 
like a great icy hand, and the next thing 
he knew he and Blanche were lost— 
right in his own yard. They stumbled 
along, trying to get out of the wind, 
and Blanche got sleepy and wanted to 
rest a little while. He tried to shout, but 
he said his mouth filled with snow 
every time he would let a whoop out of 
him. 

You should have heard Walter tell 
about it. The next thing he knew he 
was lying on the floor of the Can-rush- 
er’s cabin. He said he felt as though he 
had prickly heat all over him. He could- 
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n’t move. But you can imagine how he 
felt. Just a little way from him, close to 
the open door, with the wind whipping 
snow into the room, was the Can-rusher 
kneeling down on the floor—and he 
had a blanket that he was trying to hold 
over Blanche Miller—and Walter said 
she was naked. The Can-rusher was 
saying: ““God!—God!—God!”’ and he 
was rubbing snow on this little naked 
cirl. Walter said he was frantic, and 
finally he staggered over and kicked at 
the Can-rusher. Then the Can-rusher 
boxed his ears and made him rub snow 
on Blanche. Every little while, he would 
move her a little closer in—away from 
the door. Walter said he kept hollering 
to the Can-rusher to take Blanche in by 
the fire, but whenever Walter tried to 
drag the blanket closer to the fire, the 
Can-rusher would strike at him. and 
say: “God!—God!” Then the Can- 
rusher hit Walter so hard that Walter 
fell against a wood-box and he said that 
he fainted. 

When he came to his senses the Can- 
rusher was kneeling by his bunk, and 
Blanche was all bundled up on the 
bunk. She was petting the Can-rush- 
er’s cheeks and saying: “I knew you'd 
find me, Uncle Harry.” Walter and I 
had a good laugh when he told me that. 
The old Can-rusher didn’t have any 
name—other than Can-rusher. But 
Walter explained it by saying that 
Blanche was delirious, and she thought 
the Can-rusher was her Uncle Harry 
who was killed at Gettysburg, just after 
he had been home on furlough. Blanche 
must have been only four or five years 
old at that time—so she couldn’t re- 
member anything about her Uncle 
Harry—except his name. 

When Walter told me this, I had a 
kind of creepy feeling, wondering how 
the funny little leaves in her blue eyes 





must have felt when they met the tiny 
leaf-like specks in the Can-rusher’s blue 
eyes. Maybe Blanche’s Uncle Harry 
had eyes like that. The Can-rusher was 
saying as he knelt by the bunk, saying 
over and over: “Happy God!—Happy 
God!” Walter and I had a great laugh 
over that. Then the Can-rusher started 
to cry, and Walter said: “He cried a tub 
full.” 

After a long time the Can-rusher 
went out and brought in a lot of wood, 
and showed Walter how to look after 
the fire in the little box heater that he 
had in his cabin. Walter wouldn’t talk 
to the Can-rusher on account of his 
having taken Blanche’s clothes off— 
and rubbing snow on her. Walter said 
that once when he was bringing in the 
wood his bum leg caved in, and he 
flopped on the floor. Walter said it was 
funny. 

Then the Can-rusher lit a lantern 
and started out for Sherman’s house, 
but he froze to death on the way. 

It was the following summer when 
Walter told me about that night in the 
Can-rusher’s cabin. Old Colonel Ruth- 
erford had died just a short while after 
the Can-rusher was buried. We were 
walking out Bladdock’s Road, and 
Walter was picking flowers whenever 
he found any growing close to the road. 
He was laughing a lot—and of course 
I got to laughing over the way he told 
it to me. When we reached the ceme- 
tery, Walter laughed so hard his lips 
were trembling, and he said: “Let’s 
go in and see the old Can-rusher’s 
grave.” 

There was a gravestone at the head 
of the Can-rusher’s grave. It looked 
tiny alongside the fine big stone at the 
head of Colonel Rutherford’s grave. 
Walter had placed the flowers on the 
Can-rusher’s grave, and he was leaning, 
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with his back toward me, against the 
big stone at the head of the colonel’s 
grave. He looked as though he was cry- 
ing—although he had laughed a lot on 
the way out. While I was waiting for 
him to get through crying I wrote down 
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in a little note-book what was cut on 
the Can-rusher’s gravestone: 
Uncle Harry.In compliance with the wishes of 


Blanche Rutherford Miller, whose life he saved 
together with that of Walter Forbes Sherman. 


Died December 11, 1870 


Sketch from Portrait 


By GwENDOLEN HAsTE 


Op Britt FarrWEATHER looks at me 
Out of Dimsdale’s history: 
“Discoverer of Alder Gulch 

In the spring of eighteen sixty-three.” 


Rattlesnakes were kind to Bill. 

He gathered them from the stony hill. 
They writhed upon his rusty beard 

Or coiled against him, dry and chill. 


He marched around the medicine bush. 
He jerked it loose in the awful hush. 
He beat the head of the medicine man 
And watched the terrible arrows gush. 


He dug for gold in the rocky crust, 
But he always flung away the dust, 
Letting the hot mob bicker and whine, 
While he rode free from hate and lust. 


Peace River saw him headed high, 
Bound for Alaska and the sky, 

But he came to the Robbers’ Nest at last, 
Hunting a quiet place to die. 


This is the life that I’d like best— 

To carry rattlers in my breast, 

To fling my gold to the scrambling crowd, 
And peacefully die in the Robbers’ Nest. 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
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1aMI—the Magic City! the 

Wonder City! Three New 

Years had I seen arrive there, 

in 1923, 1924, 1925. Since then that 

happy land has been visited by two dis- 

asters—a destructive hurricane and a 

financial crash. I had been informed 

that the present condition of Miami, 

with relation to its past, was like the 
morning after or a deflated tire. 

We had a comfortable railway jour- 
ney thither on the Atlantic Coast Line, 
arriving on time, something that did 
not always happen during the era of 
prosperity; and as we motored across 
the city to Commodore Matheson’s 
house in Coconut Grove, I looked 
around for evidences of tragedy and de- 
feat. I failed to see them, because there 
are none in sight. The Miami that 
greeted my Yankee vision in December, 
1927, was such a striking improvement 
on the Miami I had left in 1925, that, 
had I not known of the appalling ca- 
lamity of wind and water and the cruel 
financial setback, I should not have 
guessed that either of these misfortunes 
had happened. 

I have seen plenty of towns with a 
“busted boom,” and I know what they 
look like. Miami looked like a bride- 
groom coming out of his chamber, or 
as a strong man rejoicing to run a race. 
The new Biscayne Boulevard is one of 
the finest avenues in the world; in place 
of the tottering old wooden bridge con- 
necting Miami with Miami Beach, 
there is a magnificent permanent cause- 
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way, while the other causeway has been 
doubled in width; the grotesquely in- 
adequate street in front of the city ho- 
tels, lined with fish-markets and miser- 
able shacks, had disappeared like a bad 
dream. In its place are four fine boule- 
vards which will take care of vehicular 
traffic for the next fifty years; while still 
more remarkable, on the other side of 
these boulevards, where the sea used to 
be, is a magnificent public park, cov- 
ered with green turf and lovely trees. 
There are those who can make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, but the people of Miami make 
millions of blades of grass grow where 
before was only salt water. 

In addition to these amazing surface 
improvements, which show not only 
courage and foresight but imagination 
and good taste, I looked in wonder at 
the tall buildings; The News tower and 
other structures remind one of down- 
town New York. The sky-line of Mi- 
ami, viewed from a distance, is en- 
chantingly beautiful; it rises in silver 
beauty like Venus from the sea. 

When I was last in Coral Gables, 
there were a few houses there, and a 
nine-hole golf-course. Now it is a good- 
sized city, with hundreds of beautiful 
dwellings, with a thirty-six-hole golf- 
course, with a university, and with a 
hotel, the Biltmore, admirable archi- 
tecturally, crowned by a tower 350 feet 
high. The view from the top of this 
tower I shall never forget; I saw the 
whole of southern Florida. 
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I do not know of any better illustra- 
tion of the indomitable American spirit 
than is afforded by the people of Miami, 
even though they cannot afford it. I re- 
peat, the one impression made upon me 
was the opposite of what I had expect- 
ed; it was not loss, it was gain; it was 
not retrogression, it was advance; it was 
not defeat, it was victory. The fact that 
the people have suffered horribly makes 
their attitude all the more inspiring. 

Perhaps the difference between the 
Miami I left and the Miami I found can 
best be expressed by the words “fever” 
and “health.”” The Miami before the 
hurricane was flushed with fever; at 
present it has the glow of health. 

I visited the University of Miami at 
Coral Gables and made an address to 
the students and faculty. What they 
lack in traditions they make up in en- 
thusiasm. The men and women on the 
faculty are brave-hearted; they are all 
underpaid, but they love their work. 
Commercial prosperity is essential, but 
man cannot live by bread alone. The 
university gives to the place a mental 
and spiritual tonic. It has a fine orches- 
tra, and I heard a quartet of students 
sing difficult music in a manner that 
would have been a credit to profession- 
als. 

We were the guests of Commodore 
William J. Matheson at his beautiful 
house in Coconut Grove. He should 
write an autobiography, for he is one of 
the most interesting men in America 
and has had many unusual experiences. 
He is furthermore an expert in the fine 
art of conversation. At the foot of his 
garden is his private wharf; there we 
embarked on his yacht, and sailed 
across Biscayne Bay to the charming 
Moorish house, Mashta, designed by 
him, standing on the edge of one of 
the keys. On this trip Mr. Matheson 


had as additional guests Gene Tunney, 
champion boxer of the world, and his 
friend Mr. William Powell, a graduate 
of Amherst. During our two weeks in 
Miami I saw a good deal of Mr. Tun- 
ney, playing golf with him and having 
long and intimate talks. He is even 
better than gossip reports. He has 
charming manners, is well read, loves 
good books, the best poetry, and the 
best music. 

Golfing one day with another group, 
I had the narrowest escape from death 
in my experience, and, although I have 
enjoyed what is called a “‘sheltered” life, 
I have had six “close calls.”” One of our 
party drove out of bounds, but was not 
sure of the fact until the caddie shouted; 
he then turned back to the tee to drive 
again. Three of us were standing about 
thirty feet away, but, as we supposed, 
sufficiently to one side. The man who 
drove the ball was over six feet in 
height; he hit a tremendous wallop; 
the ball came on a line and struck me 
on the top of my head, burning my 
scalp as it passed, but doing no damage. 
Had its flight been one half-inch lower, 
I should have been instantly killed. 

On December 28 we started on Mr. 
Matheson’s yacht for a four days’ cruise 
around the south shore of Florida. This 
was a memorable experience. We sailed 
in and out among the keys, saw the 
“seagoing railroad,” and entered Shark 
River on the west coast. We penetrated 
far into the interior, and one night an- 
chored at Five Points, where there are 
five lanes of water leading off through 
the green trees. Here two of us went 
tarpon-fishing in the moonlight. We 
were in a tiny power-boat; the dark, un- 
ruffled water, the forest on the shores, 
the moon and stars overhead, the abso- 
lute silence of the night. I had out fifty 
feet of line. Suddenly I felt a tremen- 
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dous pull. I pulled in the opposite di- 
rection, and then with my rod I began 
to pump, reeling in the line as I leaned 
forward. Though I was thinly clad, I 
soon began to sweat, and my arms be- 
gan to ache. After a while there was a 
tremendous disturbance in the water, 
and when I had hauled my prize within 
ten feet, the tarpon leaped clear out of 
the stream, gleaming like polished sil- 
ver in the moonlight. He shook his 
head with a curiously negative expres- 
sion, the hook flew out of his mouth, 
and I saw him no more. I shall proba- 
bly never meet him again. Instead of 
disappointment, I was pleased, which 
shows that I am no fisherman. All I 
wanted was the experience of feeling 
him on the line and of seeing him close. 
I was and am glad he got away, and I 
hope he is still enjoying his well-won 
freedom. 

On the last day of the year Mr. Math- 
eson had as guests the bishop of Flor- 
ida, the Right Reverend Cameron 
Mann, and his vivacious and charming 
wife. Although I was brought up a 
strict non-conformist, I like bishops— 
they are good fellows, and this one par- 
ticularly so. Gene Tunney and the bish- 
op got along together in fine style, and 
we had much good talk. That night we 
celebrated the passing of the old year 
by a large dinner-party at the Royal 
Palm, given by our friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Gaston Drake. Mr. Drake was an 
athlete at Princeton in his undergradu- 
ate days, and is now a mighty hunter. 
Within forty miles of Miami he shot 
two fine bucks while we were there, so 
we had venison, and very good it was. 
That was not a cheap dinner; some of 
the vegetables may have been inexpen- 
sive, but the meat was deer. 

On the rst of January, a few hours 
before we left, Mr. Harvey Firestone 





and his son called and presented me 
with a curious and valuable book, of 
which only about a hundred copies 
were printed. It is a large quarto, beau- 
tifully got up, and illustrated with 
many photographs, interesting and di- 
verting because of their intimacy. The 
book was written by the late John 
Burroughs, and is a diary of an auto- 
mobile journey through West Virginia 
and Virginia taken by Henry Ford, 
Thomas Edison, Harvey Firestone, and 
John Burroughs in 1918. The best 
things in the volume are not, as might 
be expected, the descriptions of natural 
scenery; the best things are the remark- 
able character-sketches of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s three famous companions. 


Among the constantly increasing 
number of biographies, especial men- 
tion should be made of “Andrew Jack- 
son,” by G. W. Johnson. This is a 
“homespun biography,” dwelling chief- 
ly on Old Hickory’s personal charac- 
teristics. When I was a lad in high 
school I read the late Professor W. G. 
Sumner’s “Life of Jackson,” in the ex- 
cellent “American Statesmen”’ series. 
Mr. Sumner, being a financial expert, 
was interested chiefly in Jackson’s quar- 
rel with the Bank. He called his book 
“Andrew Jackson as a Public Man. 
Who he was, what chances he had, and 
what he did with them.” Mr. Johnson 
is more interested in making a portrait 
of Jackson as a private man, and he suc- 
ceeds very well indeed. It is a lively, en- 
tertaining narrative of a bizarre per- 
sonality. 

The two famous publishing houses 
of Doubleday, Page & Co. and George 
H. Doran & Co. have merged, taking 
the name Doubleday, Doran & Co. The 
first book published under the new 
name is Booth Tarkington’s novel 
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“Claire Ambler.” A small, exquisitely 
bound edition was printed, each copy 
signed by F. N. (Effendi) Doubleday, 
George H. Doran, and Booth Tarking- 
ton. The paper is feather-weight, and it 
is as handsome a book as I have seen in 
some time. The novel itself, while not 
so good as “The Plutocrat,” is one of 
its author’s major works. It is of course 
continuously interesting, for I do not 
believe Booth Tarkington could write 
a dull book. If he only once would write 
a book both dull and dirty, he would 
receive much more applause from some 
of his critics; but he insists on being in- 
teresting, clever, and clean. As might be 
expected, there is much shrewd, hu- 
morous observation of the younger gen- 
eration, male and female. The Italian 
episode goes deeper into life and human 
nature than many modern novels more 
pretentiously written. 

The drama-critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Percy Hammond, has 
done what I hoped he would do. He 
has collected and revised some of his 
first-night criticisms, and published 
them in a volume called “But—lIs It 
Art?” They make good reading, and 
provoke mental activity in the reader. 
Mr. Hammond is an honest, penetrat- 
ing, and fearless critic. I read him faith- 
fully day by day, and derive much prof- 
it. If I were to find any flaws in his 
work, I should point out the defect—as 
it seems to me—which is characteristic 
of practically all our American drama- 
critics. They write like “columnists.” 
Instead of giving a straightforward 
criticism of the play and the acting, 
they cultivate an ironical mannerism 
which is often irritating. One feels that 
they are trying to score off the piece 
instead of interpreting it. 

And I take this opportunity to repeat 
what I have said before. It seems to me 


unjust and often cruel that a play which 
may have cost its author years of hard 
labor, its presenter much thought and 
money, and its actors many rehearsals, 
should be judged by the critic in twenty 
minutes. Drama criticism should not be 
regarded only as news. It would be far 
better if, the morning after the first 
night, there should appear from the 
critic a news item giving a brief account 
of the play and an accurate report of its 
reception by the audience. Then in the 
Sunday issue or in some issue a few days 
later, there should appear a detailed 
critical essay. 

What would be thought of the art 
of book-reviewing if every critic was 
obliged to print his review on the day 
after he received his copy of the book? 
Yet even so he would have an advan- 
tage over the drama-critic; for he would 
have the thing before him in permanent 
form. 

If all criticisms must be printed the 
morning after the first night, then there 
should be an invitation performance 
preceding the first night, with a house 
full of guests. The difficulty with this 
would be that some drama-critic would 
feel it necessary to make a “scoop.” 
Winthrop Ames used to open on Mon- 
day nights with an invitation perform- 
ance on the preceding Saturday; some 
of the critics printed their reviews in 
the Sunday issue. 

In Mr. Hammond’s book, as distin- 
guished from his daily reviews, there 
seems to be somewhat less persiflage 
and more serious thought. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that only humorous 
gibes are interesting; nothing is so in- 
teresting as ideas. 

“An American Saga,” by Carl Jen- 
sen, is one more illustration of how 
much we Americans gain from our 
immigrants. This Norwegian passed 
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through experiences that would have 
broken the body and soul of the average 
man. Indeed his survival is all but in- 
credible. He won a college education 
by back-breaking and _heart-breaking 
toil, and somehow or other managed to 
keep not only healthy but cheerful. 
This is an autobiography packed with 
adventures and is at the same time a 
contribution to social history. 

Representing exactly the opposite 
kind of human existence is P. G. Wode- 
house’s “Carry On, Jeeves.” The butler 
is always an appealing figure; every- 
body likes a play with a good butler in 
it. Mr. Wodehouse is a humorist of the 
first class, and in Jeeves the butler 
reaches an apotheosis (buffo). This is 
the best book by its author that I have 
read, with the single exception of 
“Leave It to Psmith.” I read it on the 
train and laughed so much that I near- 
ly fell out of the upper berth. 

The “Oxford Book of American 
Verse,” chosen and edited by Bliss Car- 
man, is a handy volume of six hundred 
and eighty pages. It covers the eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth, and twentieth cen- 
turies. The standard poets are well rep- 
resented, and among the recent ones are 
Henry A. Beers, Lilla Cabot Perry, 
Don Marquis, and others. The dates 
have not been brought up to date; some 
poets who are now in heaven are kept 
back on earth. I wish that he had in- 
cluded in this anthology the exquisite 
poem of William Alexander Percy: 


OVERTONES 


“I heard a bird at break of day 

Sing from the autumn trees 

A song so mystical and calm, 
So full of certainties, 

No man, I think, could listen long 
Except upon his knees. 

Yet this was but a simple bird, 
Alone, among dead trees.” 
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A fresh tribute to the Continental in- 
fluence of James Fenimore Cooper is 
seen in a “Le Roman de Bas-de-Cuir: 
Etude sur Fenimore Cooper et son in- 
fluence en France,” by Margaret Mur- 
ray Gibb, published by the Librairie 
Ancienne Honoré Champion, 5 Quai 
Malaquais, Paris. This is a valuable and 
important work. 

Arthur Hinds was impressed by a 
statement in this column that the com- 
plete sayings of Jesus could be read in 
three hours. He has accordingly pub- 
lished a volume (through D. H. Pier- 
pont & Co., of Williamsburg, Mass.) 
printed in clear type, and small enough 
to be carried in the upper vest pocket: 
“The Complete Sayings of Jesus. A 
Glowing Short-Story. From the King 
James Version of Christ’s Own Words.” 
This ought to have a wide circulation. 

A book of extraordinary interest and 
value is “The Heart of Thoreau’s Jour- 
nals,” edited by Odell Shepard. Nat- 
urally it does not equal its predecessor, 
“The Heart of Emerson’s Journals,” 
but it is a book to buy and to own and 
to read and reread. Every year sees the 
fame of Thoreau widening and bright- 
ening. 

The completion of the New English 
Dictionary is a notable event. The last 
word is “Zyxt.” The preparation of the 
dictionary has employed nearly 1,500 
persons for over seventy years. It has 
resembled the building of a cathedral. 
The original architect, Sir James Mur- 
ray died some time ago, and his suc- 
cessor, Doctor Henry Bradley, who 
toiled at it for twenty-seven years, is 
also dead. It cost a large fortune to 
make it, and a small fortune to buy it, 
as I have the best of all reasons for 
knowing. 

To those who do and who do not be- 
lieve in the good old word “conver- 
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sion,” I recommend a book by the Rev- 
erend S. M. Shoemaker, called “Chil- 
dren of the Second Birth.” It is a case- 
book. 

Among the new novels many readers 
will find “The Old Nick,” by F. W. 
Bronson, interesting. The presentation 
of a lonely widower and his contacts 
with the younger generation show con- 
siderable creative skill. The author is 
a young man, and this is his second 

Two police novels I recommend. 
They are “The Bellamy Trial,” by 
Frances N. Hart, and “A Mysterious 
Disappearance,” from the experienced 
hand of Louis Tracy. 

The recent death of Judge William 
Armistead Falconer, of Arkansas, is a 
loss to literature and polite learning as 
well as to his profession. His published 
translations of Cicero attracted interna- 
tional attention. As a teacher of law in 
the University of Arkansas he won the 
respect and affection of his students and 
colleagues. 

The eminent novelist Anzia Yezier- 
ska writes me about her latest novel, 
“Arrogant Beggar”: 


In the village where I was born floated all 
sorts of fairy tales about America. My imagi- 
nation was fired by a story of a Working 
Girls Home where girls are free to learn any- 
thing they wanted. Well, when I got here, 
this turned out to be a school for servants. 
Kind, rich ladies wanted to help immigrant 
girls by training them to be their cooks and 
waitresses. For years and years I kept making 
futile attempts writing up my experiences 
with these Big Sisters, these Saviours of the 
Working Girl. One day, I suddenly saw a 
scene, a public meeting of the trustees and 
board of directors where the poor girls who’ve 
been helped by the kind, rich ladies are 
taught to make speeches of gratitude. I im- 
agined myself suddenly tearing up the pre- 
pared speech, daring to tell the saviours what 
I really felt. This is Chap. X in the book. 


After I worked out this scene, I wove a be- 
ginning and an end. 

I wanted to call this book, Charity for the 
Rich, or Be Kind to the Rich. I feel the 
rich need charity and kindness more than 
the starving poor who come to them for help. 
Reality and all the vital experiences of life 
have been camouflaged for the rich by the 
glamour of their money. They never see how 
barren these places built with money are. The 
poor, the powerless, they are forced to stand 
still and feel and see and know that love is 
the only power. It’s up to the poor who know 
to be kind to the rich. The trustees and board 
of directors who run these homes need charity 
and compassion more than the poor who are 
mistreated in them. God! what a lot of words 
—and nothing what I really feel. But I trust 
you will know what I’m trying to say. 


Miss Helen C. Clark, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., sends a good head-line from the 
Harrisburg Telegraph about the comet: 


COMET TO POSE HERE 5:30 P. M. 


An instructor in the University of 
Michigan, on chewing tobacco: 


In the Christmas Scrisner’s you quote 
from “The Tobacco-Chewers Protective and 
Educational League of America” in reference 
to Ibsen’s clandestine tobacco-chewing. This 
recalled to me what an episcopal rector in 
Michigan (I dare not place it more precisely!) 
told me of an eminent visiting bishop from 
another section of the country. A moment or 
two before the sermon, the local rector ob- 
served the bishop quietly slip out into one of 
the back rooms. Thinking the bishop wished 
a glass of water, the solicitous rector followed 
the guest-bishop, and he found the bishop 
cutting a piece of chewing tobacco, to be in 
his cheek during the sermon he was about to 
deliver! The bishop explained that he never 
gave a sermon, if he could help it, without the 
sustaining aid of a piece of plug tobacco! 

Professor P. M. Jack, from Aberdeen and 
Cambridge Universities, now chairman of the 
University of Michigan Rhetoric Depart- 
ment, told me the other day that he thought 
it likely that every important English man 
of letters smoked. 


Browning never smoked, although 
he drank wine with meals. He never 
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mixed wines; if he started with sherry, 
he stuck to sherry till the dessert. W. D. 
Howells not only never smoked, but 
the odor of tobacco affected him so evil- 
ly that he could not endure to be in a 
room where there was smoking. This 
fact shows how he loved Mark Twain, 
for, in order to enjoy his company, Mr. 
Howells actually followed him into the 
smoking-compartments of trains. This 
took more courage than Orpheus show- 
ed in following his wife into hell. 


The Fano Club may yet attract the 
attention of Mussolini. Here is a letter 
from Nice, by Priscilla Lee: 


What a mystery and charm about the 
Fano Club! Our friends both in America and 
Italy believe we are hiding something very 
important and exclusive. 

Now a man in Fano is asked to write an 
Italian article about it for a magazine called 
the “Studio Picino.” He would appreciate 
very much if you would send him this infor- 
mation: 

1. The name of the Founder of the club 
and who is president. 

2. The date the Fano Club was founded. 

3. What is the reason it was started, and 
what is its object? 

4. How many members are there at pres- 
ent? 

I believe they imagine this Club is some- 
thing political. Luzio, a member of it, cannot 
answer their questions!!! 

I am writing him now, how we first heard 
of the Fano Club in your book, “As I Like 
It,” and the later news we had of it in the 
ScrIBNER MAGAZINE. 


Donald Wing, Yale 1926, enters the 
Fano Club by the post-card gate, writ- 
ing: “With bare feet and tonsure I 
have made my pilgrimage to Fano, 
bribed a good father, and entered the 
sanctum chiuso. May I do further hon- 
our to you and to R. Browning. Letter 
follows.” 


My statement about the Big Four has 
drawn many interesting comments. 





Mr. Patrick Crowley, president of the 
New York Central Lines: 


I was interested in reading your article in 
the January issue of Scrisner’s, with refer- 
ence to the application of the name, “Big 
Four,” to the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. Mr. George H. Ingalls, 
a son of Mr. M. E. Ingalls, who was President 
of the Big Four Railroad at the time that 
name was applied to it, is now a Vice Presi- 
dent of the New York Central Lines, and I 
asked him to give me such information as he 
might have. 


My dear Mr. Crowley: 

As near as I can remember, and I have also 
checked it up, this was used to my personal 
knowledge prior to 1887, and I believe it 
really was first used around 1884 or 1885. 
The man who named the road “Big Four” 
was Mr. Harry Morehead, a broker of Cin- 
cinnati. My father always referred to the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago 
as the Kankakee Line and he favored that 
name, but the brokers preferred “Big Four,” 
I presume because it was shorter. Then when 
the old Big Four and the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis were consoli- 
dated, the C. C. C. & I. was always known as 
the Bee Line, but after a good deal of argu- 
ment and discussion the name Bee Line was 
dropped and “Big Four” was generally used. 

Very truly yours, G. H. Ingalls. 


From the Reverend Charles E. 
Cragg, of Huntington, Long Island: 


I was interested in your enquiry as to the 
origin of the expression “The Big Four.” 
John S. McGroarty in his most interesting 
volume “California, its history and romance” 
(page 293) says that the four men of Sacra- 
mento, who stood back of the tremendous en- 
terprise of carrying the Central Pacific R.R. 
over the Sierras and into California in 1861 
were popularly known by that title. They 
were Leland Stanford, C. R. Huntington, 
Mark Hopkins and Charles Crocker. How 
will that answer for an “origin”? At least it 
antedates the quartet of the Detroit Baseball 
Club. 


From I. B. Woof, Toledo, Ohio: 


In my opinion, although I do not profess 
to be an authority on the subject, the Big 
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Four were known, not in the halcyon gold 
days of California, but “on the Comstock,” 
and that they were Crocker, Flood, Mackey 
and Fair, names which I am sure you will in- 
stantly recognize or be able to recall. 

From the shady past—I almost said a shady 
past—comes an impression so faint as to be 
quite diaphanous, that later there was a fifth 
member of the group, if it can be so called. 

But what you wanted was the date as to 
when the term Big Four was first used. I sur- 
mise it was between 1865 and 1875. 


From Mr. O. A. Gould, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. : 


When the late Tony Pastor’s Variety Thea- 
tre was located near the old Metropolitan 
Hotel on Broadway near Spring, N. Y. C. 
probably in 1875-76 an act of the so called 
“knock-about” sort comprising 4 men was 
styled “The Big Four.” It was a big attraction 
both in the metropolis and when touring with 
Mr. Pastor throughout the country. I am rea- 
sonably sure of two of the names—Smith 
and Waldron; the third name may have been 
Pettingill but I cannot summon successfully 
now from its crevice in memory the cogno- 
men of the other member. As you know 
thousands of acts of four members now exist 
and have, since Variety merged into more or 
less polite Vaudeville. Perhaps Mr. Philip 
Hale of the Boston Herald, or Professor Geo. 
Edgar Oliver, Albany, N. Y., could supply 
more complete data. 


From George Edgar Oliver, of Al- 
bany, N. Y.: 

I am an old timer in the show business and 
have kept in touch with matters musical and 
theatrical for over fifty years. 

I recall the act of the Big Four at Tony 
Pastor’s, and the names are Smith, Waldron, 
Cronin, and Mister Martin. In order to check 
up on my memory, I called up an old show 
man who at one time was advance agent for 
Haverly’s minstrels and Tony Pastor and he 
said that I was correct. 

Did you know that at one time (about 
1880) Lillian Russell was a member of the 
“Pinafore” chorus at Tony Pastor’s Theatre 
on 14th Street? 


From Philip Hale, of Boston, Mass. : 


The “Big Four” in 1879 consisted of 
Smith, Waldron, Morton and Martin. In 


1870—Smith, Allen, Morton and Martin. In 
1898 (Haverly’s minstrels)—Smith, Wal- 
dron, Pearley, and Martin. William Smith 
committed suicide in New York in 1900. 
Dan Waldron, born in New York, died at 
Washington, D. C., 1905, age 47 years. J. W. 
Morton, whose name was Sheppard, died in 
1907. If Martin of the “Big Four” was Tom 
Martin (born in Boston in 1861; died at 
Brooklyn in 1901) he had been stage man- 
ager at Tony Pastor’s in the late *80’s—but 
I doubt if he was of the “Big Four.” Dan 
Waldron’s real name was McQuinny. He was 
the last of the original quartet. 

The “Big Four” appeared chiefly in negro 
songs and dances. 

P. S. Good Lord, how Yale has changed 
since I was graduated in ’76! 


THE F. Q. CLUB 


From Charles Moore, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


I think you must now have reached the end 
of the list of persons who have read all of the 
“Faery Queene.” Perhaps I may bring up the 
rear by relating that I heard James Russell 
Lowell tell that he had met a man who said 
he had read through that poem. He did not 
give the man’s name, and perhaps there was 
a shade of doubt in his tone. 


This statement of Lowell’s shows 
how important—yes, necessary—is our 
F. Q. Club. 


Walter Karig, of Millburn, N. J.: 


Add “funny places where candidates passed 
their novitiates.” I read the F. Q. while sol- 
diering in France and eastward; read it in 
snatches at the Y. M. C. A. library in Le Mans 
and finally when we moved away from tue 
cognac sector I stole the book and finished it 
in trucks, abandoned cheese factories and 
Norman tonnelles. 

A catalog of Y. M. C. A. library catalogs 
would be a literary achievement, and an illu- 
minating side-light on the intellectual phases 
of the pretty war. 


A. M. Ingold, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Morganton, N. C., 
writes: 


Like yourself, I have never seen a male 
tortoise-shell cat. A recent issue of the Dear- 
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born Independent mentioned that about one 
in every seven hundred tortoise-shells is a 
male. 


From Harry Hansen, of the New 
York World: 


I have just read your little note on the cat 
in German. No doubt the female now repre- 
sents her kind as die Katze. But you do recall 
the important place occupied in all German 
folklore by der Kater from Kater Murr to Der 
gestiefelte Kater, the latter becoming our own 
inoffensive “Puss in Boots.” Der Kater has a 
definite personality, not at all like that of our 
malodorous tomcat, yet when fairy tales in 
which he plays a part reach our children in 
translation he becomes simply the cat and our 
children usually imagine a female. 


THE IGNOBLE PRIZE 


F. F. Bartrop, of New York: 


I suggest the expressions “equally as good,” 
“equally as well,” etc. 

Also, why in his interesting article in the 
December Scrisner does Bishop Fiske use, in 
writing of his hypothetical popular young 
clergyman, the expression “society congrega- 
tion”? True, the word society, used as an ad- 
jective has now a meaning, but is it not a 
vulgarism, and to be avoided by the self-re- 
specting? 


Sally H. Kemper, of Scranton, Pa.: 


I should like to nominate the use of the 
noun sense as a verb: and the expression well- 
groomed applied to a human being. These 
things are like waving a red bull at me. 


From Miss May L. Sheridan, of the 
Lincoln High School, Jersey City. After 
calling my attention to the use of the 
word “swound” in ““The Ancient Mari- 
ner,” she comments on the nomination 
of the noun “humans”: 


May I say that I should like to range myself 
with the librarian of Brown University with 
regard to the use of the word humans. Ste- 
venson employs it in “An Inland Voyage.” 
He says of the trembling sedges on the river 
side, that they are like poor humans in alarm. 
Also, regarding an English equivalent of 





the German Mensch, is not the good English 
word wight an exact equivalent, and wights 
an equivalent of Menschen? Washington 
Irving employs the word wight in “The Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow”: “a worthy wight of 
the name of Ichabod Crane.” 


As showing how difficult it is to ob- 
tain from any one witness conclusive 
testimony, I present the following letter 
from Mrs. E. L. Caton, of Orlando, 
Fla.: 


If H. W. Fugate of Hansonville, Virginia, 
has lived in the south all his life and has never 
heard once the expression “you-all” addressed 
to one person, may I suggest that either he 
“come on along” a bit farther south or con- 
sult a good aurist. 

I have lived in the south parts of two years 
only, and I hear it all the while. South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, to say nothing of Florida, use it 
almost daily. 

I truly hope that “you all” believe my 
statement, 


The Reverend Newall Wordsworth 
Whitman, of Pachaug, Conn., suggests 
that there ought to be in every modern 
court “trained jurymen, just as the law- 
yers and judges are trained and edu- 
cated, so that the men who sit as jury- 
men are trained and paid to hold the 
job for life.” This would be a good 


scheme if it could be carried out. 


No writer ever had a better com- 
mand of adjectives than Shakespeare; 
yet as a certain man knew how to be 
silent in five languages, so Shakespeare 
understood how to gain emphasis by 
omission. There is in all literature no 
more terrible accusation than the last 
words of Cordelia: 


“Shall we not see these daughters and these 
sisters?” 


To those who believe that this pres- 
ent age is particularly irreligious and 
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wicked, I will give advice in two words: 


Read history. 


This week I have entered upon the 
most dangerous year of my life, the 
Grand Climacteric. Last Monday I 
reached the age of 63. For many cen- 
turies thousands of people regarded 49 
as a fairly perilous year, exceeded only 
by 63. Every man who safely attained 
64 said “Ouf!” or its equivalent. 
Yet somehow I feel no terror, because, 
even so far ago as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Sir Thomas Browne regarded 
the fear of the Grand Climacteric as 
superstitious. Listen to his words of wis- 
dom: 


And so perhaps hath it happened unto the 
number 7. and g. which multiplyed into 
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themselves doe make up 63, commonly es- 
teemed the great Climactericall of our lives; 
for the dayes of men are usually cast up by 
septenaries, and every seventh yeare conceived 
to carry some altering character with it, either 
in the temper of body, minde, or both; but 
among all other, three are most remarkable, 
that is 7. times 7. or forty-nine, 9. times 9. 
or eighty-one, and 7. times g. or the yeare of 
sixty-three; which is conceived to carry with 
it, the most considerable fatality, and con- 
sisting of both the other numbers was appre- 
hended to comprise the vertue of either, is 
therefore expected and entertained with feare, 
and esteemed a favour of fate to pass it over; 
which notwithstanding many suspect but to 
be a Panick terrour, and men to feare they 
justly know not what; and for my owne part, 
to speak indifferently, I find no satisfaction, 
nor any sufficiency in the received grounds to 
establish a rationall feare. 


For current announcements of the leading publishers see 
the front advertising section. 
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THE FIELD OF ART 


Some Old Masters Recently in 
New York 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 





i ee ee ee 


HEN the partisans of mod- 
ernistic art want to be partic- 
X ularly mournful and bitter 


about the obstacles retarding the com- 
plete triumph of their cause they refer 
with scorn to the persistent vogue of 
“the old masters.’ The point is certain- 
ly well taken. Many m our collectors 
are incomprehensibly neglectful of the 
blessings of Picasso and Matisse, what 
time they devote themselves with ardor 
to such figures of the past as Chardin 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rembrandt, 
Vermeer, and Van Dyck. I suppose it 
is to be deplored, but, for my own part, 
having an insatiable passion for merely 
beautiful things, I shamelessly observe 
the situation with an appreciative 
chuckle. If ever I had cause for this I 
have had it in the season of 1927-28, 
only half advanced as I write. In New 
York, within a few short weeks, I have 
seen here and there an extraordinary 
succession of old masters, one em- 
phatically to confirm the hypothesis 
that the city has become the great art 
market of the world. 
o SoS S 

The treasures come singly and in 
groups. In one instance of late they have 
borne in a particularly interesting man- 
ner upon the tradition of a specific mas- 
ter, Vermeer of Delft. The list of his 
works was sparse enough when Burger 
reconstructed it in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts in 1866. It was made still 
shorter by Van Zype, the modern au- 
thority, who a few years ago gave the 
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artist just thirty-eight works. Then Hof- 
stede de Groot identified the Head of 
a Young Boy which passed through the 
hands of the Duveens into Mr. J. S. 
Bache’s collection; and later the same 
dealers obtained for Mr. Mellon a pre- 
viously unknown Portrait of a Girl by 
Vermeer. It seemed unlikely that his 
auvre would again be extended, but 
last summer an Englishman in Bremen, 
Captain H. R. Wright, called on Dr. 
Bode in Berlin with a new Vermeer, 
and the Duveens got that. It is The 
Lace Maker, a more intimate version 
of the subject to which Vermeer gave 
such glorious treatment in the famous 
Dentelliére of the Louvre. It works once 
more the spell of the master’s familiar 
harmony, yellow, white, and blue, 
against a pearly background, and in 
feeling it has a tenderness the painter 
did not always disclose. These things 
would seem to be enough for a time at 
least, yet as the present pages go to press 
the Wildensteins are bringing over a 
little Vermeer recently discovered at 
The Hague, again the profile of a young 
woman wearing a yellow bodice with 
white cuffs and seated in a chair of dark 
blue velvet. I confess a deep impatience 
to see it. Incidentally I wonder if in the 
long run all of the twenty-one Ver- 
meers in the historic Amsterdam sale of 
1696 may not be identified. We know 
most of them now, and these recurrent 
discoveries should ultimately clear up 
the whole matter. Meanwhile there is 
no doubt but that every student of Ver- 
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meer must now take account of him in 
American collections. 

While I am speaking of the art of 
the Low Countries I may appropriately 
turn from a great Dutchman to a great 
Fleming, and at this point I have in 
passing to touch upon the wondrous 
change which may sometimes be 
wrought by the judicious cleaning of a 
picture. When I visited the big Flem- 
ish Exhibition in London last winter 
one of the superb Van Dycks especially 
impressed me through the beauty of its 
color. It was the stately full-length, be- 
longing to Lord Northbrook, of Queen 
Henrietta Maria standing on a step with 
the dwarf Sir Geoffrey Hudson beside 
her. In this painting the queen wears a 
dress of blue silk trimmed with gold 
braid. There are pink bows at her sleeves 
and there is a white plume in her large 
black hat. Alongside the fluted pillar be- 
hind her there falls a curtain of orange 
silk. Obviously a resplendent arrange- 
ment. But dirt and varnish had muted 
its splendor. I found it a thing of quietly 
shimmering beauty. Since then it has 
been acquired by the Duveens and 
cleaned for its introduction here. The 
blue dress fairly took my breath away, 
the brilliant modulations of tone in it 
being raised to a higher power. I won- 
dered if Gainsborough perhaps had seen 
it in its pristine gorgeousness and had 
thereby been encouraged to make the 
perilous venture from which heemerged 
so triumphantly with The Blue Boy. 
This is a truly sumptuous Van Dyck. It 
illustrates him at the very peak of his 
courtly style. 

oS 2? -> 

That style has had its day. It is un- 
imaginable as a formula susceptible of 
adjustment to the carriage and move- 
ment of an epoch characterized by the 
nervous tension of our own. We are too 
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hurrying, toorestless, for the formality of 
the old régime. When Sargent dipped 
into the Georgian hypothesis in cer- 
tain of his group portraits, he keyed it 
up, probably because he could not help 
himself, to the animation implicit in 
his day. Nevertheless, for the modern 
eye there is a special fascination in the 
serenity, if nothing else, that belongs to 
the portraits of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The Seligmanns 
imported a major example of this qual- 
ity in the Richard Barwell and His Son 
which they exhibited late in December. 
It proved a remarkable souvenir of Sir 
Joshua’s middle period, a portrait done 
in 1771, when under the pressure of 
Romney’s competition his domination 
of the field was momentarily lessened. 
Over the painting of this secretary to 
Warren Hastings, seated at his desk in 
red coat, green waistcoat, and black 
breeches, with his little son in rose be- 
side him, he had time to linger, and the 
solid execution enforces the fact. Every 
passage in the picture, from the Orien- 
tal rug on the floor to the gilded backs 
of the books on the library shelves and 
the strips of blue 1eather edging the lat- 
ter, is significant of the devoted brush- 
man, making his color scheme rich and 
fat, giving it an almost Dutch weight 
and depth. I rejoiced in all this, in Rey- 
nolds’s deviation into painter’s paint- 
ing, but I rejoiced also in his handling 
of that formalism to which I have al- 
luded. He painted the two Barwells 
with all his wonted poise and breeding; 
he stayed the academician and pre- 
served that serenity of which I have 
spoken. But this time, as he would do 
now and then, he modified his academ- 
ic rigor and painted simply a friendly 
human interior, leaving his figures not 
“on parade” but sympathetically dis- 
covered in an intimate, thoroughly do- 














Richard Barwell and His Son. 


the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds at the Seligmann Gallery. 





The Temptation. 


From the painting by Duccio in the Frick Museum. 


Madonna and Infant Saviour in Glory. 


From the painting by Paolo Veronese at the Agnew Gallery. 





























St. George and the Dragon. Portrait of a Lady. 


From the painting by Simon Marmion at the From the painting by the Master of Moulins at the 
Kleinberger Gallery. Kleinberger Gallery. 





Portrait of a Man. 


From the painting by Fouquet at the Kleinberger Gallery. 




















The Lace Maker. 


From the painting by Vermeer at the Duveen Gallery. 





Portrait of a Lady. Portrait of a Man. 


From the painting by Tiepolo at the Agnew Gallery. From the painting by Bartolommeo Veneto at the 


Agnew Gaullery. 
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mestic mood. His sitters met him half- 
way as members of the social fabric of 
the period, but they remained them- 
selves, personalities rather than courtly 
types. 

At the same time that I saw this Rey- 
nolds I saw at the Higgs Gallery, in a 
group of portraits by several eighteenth- 
century British masters, no fewer than 
five examples of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
One of them was of Sally Siddons, the 
tragedienne’s daughter, with whom the 
painter was for a time in love. It was 
clever enough but comparatively negli- 
gible beside the other four canvases, all 
of them portraits of men. Before an ar- 
rogant Duke of York, painted with as- 
tonishing bravura, before an austere 
Cardinal Consalvi, and before a distin- 
guished Lord Hobart, drawn and 
brushed in with equal sureness and 
celerity, one forgot for a little while the 
thin facility, the fashionable smirk, 
which so often are all that you get from 
Lawrence. He seemed more robust, 
more serious in substance than usual, 
and I wondered if the manliness of his 
subjects had not had something to do 
with it. I pondered anew also on the 
mystery A that preference amongst 
collectors for feminine portraits which 
apparently constitutes an immutable 
law. In esthetic value the portraits of 
men are surely, in countless instances, 
among the masterpieces of the world. 


o Oo S 


How stable, so to say, is the motive 
of portraiture amongst the old masters 
brought to New York! I have had to 
touch upon it again and again so far, 
and as I revert to my notes I find still 
other shining exemplars in the mass of 
material I have here briefly to record. 
There were some other noble things in 
the memorable exhibition of Venetian 
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art organized this winter by the Ag- 
news. I recall especially a monumental 
design by Paolo Veronese, a Madonna 
and Infant Saviour in Glory. Left un- 
finished by the master, there seemed to 
rest upon it in the perfect bloom of 
spontaneity, the purest personal accent 
of his genius, the very gesture of the 
man. In a sense this heroic canvas made 
the exhibition, but it was surrounded 
by beautiful things, and among them I 
would make bold to include a remark- 
able View of Rome by Guardi. History 
is silent as to any Roman adventures of 
his, and this lovely picture may have 
been no more than an imaginative im- 
provisation. But it stays graciously in 
my mind. So does another eighteenth- 
century painting, Tiepolo’s Portrait of a 
Lady, a work very rare for him. His 
customary brio was subordinated in 
this to a certain gravity in the type of 
luxurious beauty that he understood so 
well. There were some earlier portraits 
in this show that I cannot forget, a 
brilliant Portrait of a Man by Barto- 
lommeo Veneto, out of the famous Hol- 
ford collection, and some imposing 
things by Tintoretto, Paris Bordone, 
and Andrea Solario. Altogether an ex- 
hibition to be marked with a white 
stone in the annals of 1927-28. 

The season, as I have indicated, has 
embraced most unusual incidents. Per- 
haps in sheer educational value the most 
important of them all was the loan ex- 
hibition of French Primitives organized 
by the Kleinbergers through October 
and November in aid of the French 
Hospital. About fourscore paintings 
were assembled from different Ameri- 
can collections, with a few enamels and 
other objects of art. These pieces were 
of great intrinsic interest, and they had 
the added significance of throwing 
light upon a subject only recently 
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brought into view. All through the 


nineteenth century, which witnessed 
such wide activity in the organization 
of art history and criticism, French 
Primitives were left in virtual obscurity. 
Then in 1904 a great exhibition in 
Paris brought them to the fore, and a 
generous portfolio of plates, with schol- 
arly text by M. Bouchot, carried the 
topic for discussion everywhere. That 
discussion has not established the 
French Primitive on a plane with the 
Italian or even with the Flemish, by 
whom he was substantially influenced. 
But he enjoys to-day far greater prestige 
than formerly, and the Kleinberger 
show was invaluable as affording Amer- 
ican students an opportunity to judge 
the subject for themselves. It made clear 
the limitations of the early Frenchmen 
in respect to spiritual fervor and their 
characteristically racial gripupon drafts- 
manship and the other elements of a 
polished technique. It brought back the 
traits of men who for most amateurs 
here are only legendary names, men in 
portraiture and religious painting like 
Jean Fouquet, Jean Malouel, Simon 
Marmion, the Master of Moulins, Jean 
Perreal, and Jean Bourdichon. The se- 
quence was carried on, too, into the 
epoch of the Clouets and Corneille de 
Lyon. I could cheerfully exhaust all my 
space on this exhibition alone, and it is 
indeed difficult to abandon the theme. 
But I must be content with noting the 
singularity of the affair, its distin- 
guished charm and its priceless char- 
acter for purposes of study. The array 
of portraits was portentous. Those who 
saw the show must carry indelible mem- 
ories of Fouquet and the Master of 
Moulins. 
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There remains to be cited an event 
which, like the exhibition of the French 
Primitives, requires pages by itself for 
its adequate commemoration. I refer to 
the arrival in this country of the Ben- 
son collection, purchased en bloc in 
London last summer by Sir Joseph Du- 
veen. The one hundred and fourteen 
pictures have been brought over, little 
by little, in groups. The first group in- 
cluded the four famous Duccios which 
once belonged to the great “‘ancona” 
at Siena. One of them, the Temptation, 
immediately passed into the Frick col- 
lection. It is a small panel but it has 
monumental grandeur. Christ stands 
upon the mount repelling Satan in the 
face of all the kingdoms of the world, 
typified in walled towns. Ministering 
angels hover behind the divine figure in 
blue. The scene is set against a back- 
ground of pure gold. The panel and its 
associates are renowned in the litera- 
ture of art and in that they are repre- 
sentative of this collection. Mr. Benson 
had the judgment and the good fortune 
to procure positive jewels of the Sienese, 
Florentine, Umbrian, Milanese, and 
Venetian schools. His collection con- 
tains nothing less than masterpieces by 
Duccio, Piero di Cosimo, Andrea del 
Sarto, Signorelli, Crivelli, Antonello da 
Messina, Bellini, Titian, and Carpaccio 
—to name only a handful of the paint- 
ers. And all this store of treasure is laid 
at a stroke at the doors of American 
collectors! Is it any wonder that the ob- 
server of these things is moved to sur- 
mise that the end is not yet? After the 
Benson-Duveen affair almost anything 
seems possible. Also I cannot help feel- 
ing that the cult of the old master in 
the United States is somehow fairly se- 
cure. 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the 
Fifth Avenue Section. 
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The Greene Murder Case 


(Continued from page 332 of this number) 


concealed so that our searchers didn’t run 
across them?” 

“As to that, now, I couldn’t say. They may 
have been taken out of the house altogether.” 

There was a silence for several minutes. 
Then Markham spoke. 

“The finding of the galoshes pretty well 
proves your theory, Vance. But do you real- 
ize what confronts us now? If your reasoning 
is correct, the guilty person is some one with 
whom we've been talking this morning. It’s 
an appalling thought. I’ve gone over in my 
mind every member of that household; and 
I simply can’t regard any one of them as a po- 
tential mass-murderer.” 

“Sheer moral prejudice, old dear.” Vance’s 
voice assumed a note of raillery. “I’m a bit 
cynical myself, and the only person at the 
Greene mansion I'd eliminate as a possibility 
would be Frau Mannheim. She’s not sufh- 
ciently imaginative to have planned this ac- 
cumulative massacre. But as regards the 
others, I could picture any one of ’em as be- 
ing at the bottom of this diabolical slaughter. 
It’s a mistaken idea, don’t y’ know, to im- 
agine that a murderer looks like a murderer. 
No murderer ever does. The only people who 
really look like murderers are quite harmless. 
Do you recall the mild and handsome fea- 
tures of the Reverend Richeson of Cam- 
bridge? Yet he gave his inamorata cyanide of 
potassium. The fact that Major Armstrong 
was a meek and gentlemanly looking chap 
did not deter him from feeding arsenic to his 
wife. Professor Webster of Harvard was not 
a criminal type; but the dismembered spirit 
of Doctor Parkman doubtless regards him as 
a brutal slayer. Doctor Lamson, with his 
philanthropic eyes and his benevolent beard, 
was highly regarded as a humanitarian; but 
he administered aconitine rather cold-blood- 
edly to his crippled brother-in-law. Then 
there was Doctor Neil Cream, who might 
easily have been mistaken for the deacon of a 
fashionable church; and the soft-spoken and 
amiable Doctor Waite. . . . And the women! 
Edith Thompson admitted putting powdered 
glass in her husband’s gruel, though she 
looked like a pious Sunday-school teacher. 


Madeleine Smith certainly had a most re- 
spectable countenance. And Constance Kent 
was rather a beauty—a nice girl with an en- 
gaging air; yet she cut her little brother’s 
throat in a thoroughly brutal manner. Ga- 
brielle Bompard and Marie Boyer were any- 
thing but typical of the donna delinquente; 
but the one strangled her lover with the cord 
of her dressing-gown, and the other killed her 
mother with a cheese-knife. And what of 
Madame Fenayrou , 

“Enough!” protested Markham. “Your 
lecture on criminal physiognomy can go over 
a while. Just now I’m trying to adjust my 
mind to the staggering inferences to be drawn 
from your finding of those galoshes.” A sense 
of horror seemed to weigh him down. “Good 
God, Vance! There must be some way out 
of this nightmare you’ve propounded. What 
member of that household could possibly have 
walked in on Rex Greene and shot him down 
in broad daylight?” 

“*Pon my soul, I don’t know.” Vance him- 
self was deeply affected by the sinister as- 
pects of the case. “But some one in that house 
did it—some one the others don’t suspect.” 

“That look on Julia’s face, and Chester’s 
amazed expression—that’s what you mean, 
isn’t it? They didn’t suspect either. And they 
were horrified at the revelation—when it 
was too late. Yes, all those things fit in with 
your theory.” 

“But there’s one thing that doesn’t fit, old 
man.” Vance gazed at the table perplexedly. 
“Rex died peacefully, apparently unaware of 
his murderer. Why wasn’t there also a look 
of horror on his face? His eyes couldn’t have 
been shut when the revolver was levelled at 
him, for he was standing, facing the intruder. 
It’s inexplicable—mad!” 

He beat a nervous tattoo on the table, his 
brows contracted. 

“And there’s another thing, Markham, 
that’s incomprehensible about Rex’s death. 
His door into the hall was open; but nobody 
up-stairs heard the shot—nobody up-stairs. 
And yet Sproot—who was down-stairs, in 
the butler’s pantry behind the dining-room— 
heard it distinctly.” 
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“It probably just happened that way,’ 


Markham argued, almost automatically. 
“Sound acts fantastically sometimes.” 

Vance shook his head. 

“Nothing has ‘just happened’ in this case. 
There’s a terrible logic about everything—a 
carefully planned reason behind each detail. 
Nothing has been left to chance. Still, this 
very systematization of the crime will even- 
tually prove the murderer’s downfall. When 
we can find a key to any one of the ante- 
rooms, we'll know our way into the main 
chamber of horrors.” 

At that moment Markham was summoned 
to the telephone. When he returned his ex- 
pression was puzzled and uneasy. 

“It was Swacker. Von Blon is at my office 
now—he has something to tell me.” 

“Ah! Very interestin’,” commented Vance. 

We drove to the District Attorney’s office, 
and Von Blon was shown in at once. 

“I may be stirring up a mare’s nest,” he 
began apologetically, after he had seated him- 
self on the edge of a chair. “But I felt I ought 
to inform you of a curious thing that hap- 
pened to me this morning. At first I thought 
I would tell the police, but it occurred to me 
they might misunderstand; and I decided to 
place the matter before you to act upon as 
you saw fit.” 

Plainly he was uncertain as to how the sub- 
ject should be broached, and Markham waited 
patiently with an air of polite indulgence. 

“I phoned the Greene house as soon as I 
made the—ah—discovery,” Von Blon went 
on hesitantly. “But I was informed you had 
left for the office; so, as soon’as | had lunched, 
I came directly here.” 

“Very good of! you, doctor,” murmured 
Markham. 

Again Von Blon hesitated, and his man- 
ner became exaggeratedly ingratiating. 

“The fact is, Mr. Markham, I am in the 
habit of carrying a rather full supply of emer- 
gency drugs in my medicine-case. . . .” 

“Emergency drugs?” 

“Strychnine, morphine, caffeine, and a 
variety of hypnotics and stimulants. I find 
it often convenient ‘_ 





“And it was in connection with these drugs 
you wished to see me?” 

“Indirectly—yes.” Von Blon paused mo- 
mentarily to arrange his words. “To-day it 
happened that I had in my case a fresh tube 
of soluble quarter-grain morphine tablets, and 
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a Parke-Davis carton of four tubes of strych- 
nine—thirtieths. . . .” 

“And what about this supply of drugs, 
doctor?” 

“The fact is, the morphine and the strych- 
nine have disappeared.” 

Markham bent forward, his eyes curiously 
animated, 

“They were in my case this morning when 
I left my office,” Von Blon explained; “and 
I made only two brief calls before I went to 
the Greenes’. I missed the tubes when I re- 
turned to my office.” 

Markham studied the doctor a moment. 

“And you think it improbable that the 
drugs were taken from your case during 
either of your other calls?” 

“That’s just it. At neither place was the 
case out of my sight for a moment.” 

“And at the Greenes’?” Markham’s agi- 
tation was growing rapidly. 

“I went directly to Mrs. Greene’s room, 
taking the case with me. I remained there 
for perhaps half an hour. When I came 
out ig . 

“You did not leave the room during that 
half-hour?” 

<. ee’ 

“Pardon me, doctor,” came Vance’s in- 
dolent voice; “but the nurse mentioned that 
you called to her to bring Mrs. Greene’s 
bouillon. From where did you call?” 

Von Blon nodded. “Ah, yes. I did speak 
to Miss Craven. I stepped to the door and 
called up the servants’ stairs.” 

“Quite so. And then?” 

“T waited with Mrs. Greene until the nurse 
came. Then I went across the hall to Sibella’s 
room.” 

“And your case?” interjected Markham. 

“T set it down in the hall, against the rear 
railing of the main stairway.” 

“And you remained in Miss Sibella’s room 
until Sproot called you?” 

“That is right.” 

“Then the case was unguarded in the rear 
of the upper hall from about eleven until 
you left the house?” 

“Yes. After I had taken leave of you gen- 
tlemen in the drawing-room I went up-stairs 
and got it.” 

“And also made your adieus to Miss Sib- 
ella,” added Vance. 

Von Blon raised his eyebrows with an air 
of gentle surprise. 
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“Naturally.” 

“What amount of these drugs disappear- 
ed?” asked Markham. 

“The four tubes of strychnine contained 
in all approximately three grains—three and 
one-third, to be exact. And there are twenty- 
five tablets of morphine in a Parke-Davis 
tube, making six and one-quarter grains.” 

“Are those fatal doses, doctor?” 

“That’s a difficult question to answer, sir.” 
Von Blon adopted a professorial manner. 
“One may have a tolerance for morphine and 
be capable of assimilating astonishingly large 
doses. But, ceteris paribus, six grains would 
certainly prove fatal. Regarding strychnine, 
toxicology gives us a very wide range as to 
lethal dosage, depending on the condition and 
age of the patient. The average fatal dose for 
an adult is, I should say, two grains, though 
death has resulted from administrations of 
one grain, or even less. And, on the other 
hand, recovery has taken place after as much 
as ten grains have been swallowed. Generally 
speaking, however, three and one-third grains 
would be sufficient to produce fatal results.” 

When Von Blon had gone Markham gazed 
at Vance anxiously. 

“What do you make of it?” he asked. 

“I don’t like it—I don’t at all like it.” 
Vance shook his head despairingly. “It’s 
dashed queer—the whole thing. And the 
doctor is worried, too. There’s a panic raging 
beneath his elegant facade. He’s in a blue 
funk—and it’s not because of the loss of his 
pills. He fears something, Markham. There 
was a strained, hunted look in his eyes.” 

“Doesn’t it strike you as strange that he 
should be carrying such quantities of drugs 
about with him?” 

“Not necessarily. Some doctors do it. The 
Continental M.D.s especially are addicted 
to the practice. And don’t forget Von Blon 
is German-trained. . . .” Vance glanced up 
suddenly. “By the by, what about those two 
wills?” 

There was a look of astonished interroga- 
tion in Markham’s incisive stare, but he said 
merely: 

“Tl have them later this afternoon. Buck- 
way has been laid up with a cold, but he 
promised to send me copies to-day.” 

Vance got to his feet. 

“I’m no Chaldean,” he drawled; “but I 
have an idea those two wills may help us to 
understand the disappearance of the doctor’s 
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“rege He drew on his coat and took up 
is hat and stick. “And now I’m going to 
banish this beastly affair from my thoughts. 
—Come, Van. There’s some good chamber- 
music at AZolian Hall this afternoon, and if 
we hurry we'll be in time for the Mozart 
“C-major.’” 
XVII 
THE TWO WILLS 
(Tuesday, November 30; 8 p. m.) 


Eight o'clock that night found Inspector 
Moran, Sergeant Heath, Markham, Vance, 
and me seated about a small conference-table 
in one of the Stuyvesant Club’s private rooms. 
The evening papers had created a furore in the 
city with their melodramatic accounts of Rex 
Greene’s murder; and these early stories were, 
as we all knew, but the mild forerunners of 
what the morning journals would publish. 
The situation itself, without the inevitable im- 
pending strictures of the press, was sufficient 
to harry and depress those in charge of the 
official investigation; and, as I looked round 
the little circle of worried faces that night, I 
realized the tremendous importance that at- 
tached to the outcome of our conference. 

Markham was the first to speak. 

“I have brought copies of the wills; but be- 
fore we discuss them I’d like to know if there 
have been any new developments.” 

“Developments!” Heath snorted contemp- 
tuously. ““We’ve been going round in a circle 
all afternoon, and the faster we went the 
quicker we got to where we started. Mr. 
Markham, not one damn thing turned up to 
give us a line of inquiry. If it wasn’t for the 
fact that no gun was found in the room, I'd 
turn in a report of suicide and then resign 
from the force.” 

“Fie on you, Sergeant!” Vance made a half- 
hearted attempt at levity. “It’s a bit too early 
to give way to such gloomy pessimism.—I 
take it that Captain Dubois found no finger- 
prints.” 

“Oh, he found finger-prints, all right— 
Ada’s, and Rex’s, and Sproot’s, and a couple 
of the doctor’s. But that don’t get us any- 
wheres.” 

“Where were the prints?” 

“Everywhere—on the door-knobs, the cen- 
tre-table, the witdow-panes; some were even 
found on the woodwork above the mantel.” 

“That last fact may prove interestin’ some 
day, though it doesn’t seem to mean much 
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just now.—Anything more about the foot- 
rints?” 

“Nope. I got Jerym’s report late this after- 
noon; but it don’t say anything new. The ga- 
loshes you found made the tracks.” 

“That reminds me, Sergeant. What did you 
do with the galoshes?” 

Heath gave him a sly, exultant grin. 

“Just exactly what you’d have done with 
’em, Mr. Vance. Only—I thought of it first.” 

Vance smiled back. 

“Salve! Yes, the idea entirely slipped my 
mind this morning. In fact, it only just oc- 
curred to me.” 

“May I know what was done with the ga- 
loshes?” interjected Markham impatiently. 

“Why, the Sergeant returned them surrep- 
titiously to the linen-closet, and placed them 
under the drugget whence they came.” 

“Right!” Heath nodded with satisfac- 
tion. “And I’ve got our new nurse keeping an 
eye on ’em. The minute they disappear she’s 
to phone the Bureau.” 

“You had no trouble installing your wo- 
man?” asked Markham. 

“A cinch, Everything went like clockwork. 
At a quarter to six the doc shows up; then at 
six comes the woman from the Central Of- 
fice. After the doc has put her wise to her new 
duties, she gets into her uniform and goes in 
to Mrs. Greene. The old lady tells the doc she 
didn’t like this Miss Craven anyway, and 
hopes the new nurse will show her more con- 
sideration. Things couldn’t have gone 
smoother. I hung around until I got a chance 
to tip our woman off about the galoshes; then 
I came away.” 

“Which of our women did you give the 
case to, Sergeant?” Moran asked. 

“O’Brien—the one who handled the Sit- 
well affair. Nothing in that house will get 
by O’Brien; and she’s as strong as a man.” 

“There’s another thing you’d better speak 
to her about as soon as possible.” And Mark- 
ham related in detail the facts of Von Blon’s 
visit to the office after lunch. “If those drugs 
were stolen in the Greene mansion, your 
woman may be able to find some trace of 
them.” 

Markham’s account of the missing poisons 
had produced a profound effect on both 
Heath and the Inspector. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the latter. “Is 
this affair going to develop into a poisoning 
case? It would be the finishing touch.” His 
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apprehension went much deeper than his tone 
implied. 

Heath sat staring at the polished table-top 
with futile consternation. 

“Morphine and strychnine! There’s no use 
looking for the stuff. There’s a hundred 
places in the house where it could be hid; and 
we might search a month and not find it. 
Anyway, I'll go out there to-night and tell 
O’Brien to watch for it. If she’s on the look- 
out she maybe can spot any attempt to use it.” 

“What astounds me,” remarked the In- 
spector, “‘is the security felt by the thief. With- 
in an hour of the time Rex Greene is shot the 
poison disappears from the upper hall. Good 
gad! That’s cold-bloodedness for you! And 
nerve, too!” 

“There’s plenty of cold-bloodedness and 
nerve in this case,” answered Vance. “‘A re- 
lentless determination is back of these mur- 
ders—and calculation no end. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if the doctor’s satchel had been 
searched a score of times before. Perhaps 
there’s been a patient accumulation of the 
drugs. This morning’s theft may have been 
the final raid. I see in this whole affair a care- 
fully worked-out plot that’s been in prepara- 
tion perhaps for years. We're dealing with the 
persistency of an idée fixe, and with the de- 
moniacal logic of insanity. And—what is even 
more hideous—we’re confronted with the per- 
verted imagination of a fantastically romantic 
mind. We’re pitted against a fiery, egocentric, 
hallucinated optimism. And this type of op- 
timism has tremendous stamina and power. 
The history of nations has been convulsed 
by it. Mohammed, Bruno, and Jeanne d’Arc 
—as well as Torquemada, Agrippina, and 
Robespierre—all had it. It operates in dif- 
ferent degrees, and to different ends; but the 
spirit of individual revolution is at the bottom 
of it.” 

“Hell, Mr. Vance!” Heath was uneasy. 
“You're trying to make this case something 
that ain’t—well, natural.” 

“Can you make it anything else, Sergeant? 
Already there have been three murders and 
an attempted murder. And now comes the 
theft of the poisons from Von Blon.” 

Inspector Moran drew himself up and rest- 
ed his elbows on the table. 

“Well, what’s to be done? That, I believe, 
is the business of to-night’s conclave.” He 
forced himself to speak with matter-of-fact- 
ness. “We can’t break up the establishment; 
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and we can’t assign a separate bodyguard for 
each remaining member of the household.” 

“No; and we can’t give ’em the works at 
the police station, either,” grumbled Heath. 

“{t wouldn’t help you if you could, Ser- 
geant,” said Vance. “There’s no third degree 
known that could unseal the lips of the per- 
son who is executing this particular opus. 
There’s too much fanaticism and martyrdom 
in it.” 

“Suppose we hear those wills, Mr. Mark- 
ham,” suggested Moran, “We may then be 
able to figure out a motive.—You'll admit, 
won't you, Mr. Vance, that there’s a pretty 
strong motive back of these killings?” 

“There can be no doubt as to that. But I 
don’t believe it’s money. Money may enter 
into it—and probably does—but only as a 
contribut’ry factor. I’d say the motive was 
more fundamental—that it had its matrix in 
some powerful but suppressed human passion. 
However, the financial conditions may lead us 
to those depths.” 

Markham had taken from his pocket sev- 
eral legal-sized sheets of closely typed paper, 
and smoothed them on the table before him. 

“There’s no necessity to read these ver- 
batim,” he said. “I’ve gone over them thor- 
oughly and can tell you briefly what they con- 
tain.” He took up the top sheet and held it 
nearer to the light. “Tobias Greene’s last will, 
drawn up less than a year before his death, 
makes the entire family, as you know, the 
residuary devisees, with the stipulation that 
they live on the estate and maintain it in- 
tact for twenty-five years. At the end of that 
time the property may be sold or otherwise 
disposed of. I might mention that the domi- 
ciliary stipulation was particularly strict: the 
legatees must live in the Greene mansion in 
esse—no technicality will suffice. They are 
permitted to travel and make visits; but such 
absences may not exceed three months in each 
respective year... .” 

“What provision was made in case one of 
them should marry?” asked the Inspector. 

“None. Even marriage on the part of any 
of the legatees did not vitiate the restrictions 
of the will. If a Greene married, he or she 
had to live out the twenty-five years on the 
estate just the same. The husband or wife 
could share the residence, of course. In event 
of children the will provided for the erection 
of two other small dwellings on the 52d Street 
side of the lot. Only one exception was made 
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to these stipulations. If Ada should marry, she 
could live elsewhere without losing her in- 
heritance, as she apparently was not Tobias’s 
own child and could not, therefore, carry on 
the blood line of the Greenes.” 

“What penalties attached to a breaking 
of the domiciliary terms of the will?” Again 
the Inspector put the question. 

“Only one penalty—disinheritance, com- 
plete and absolute.” 

“A rigid old bird,” murmured Vance. “But 
the important thing about the will is, I should 
say, the manner in which he left the money. 
How was this distributed?” 

“It wasn’t distributed. With the exception 
of a few minor bequests, it was left in its 
entirety to the widow. She was to have the 
use of it during her lifetime, and could, at 
her death, dispose of it to the children—and 
grandchildren, if any—as she saw fit. It was 
imperative, however, that it all remain in the 
family.” 

“Where do the present generation of 
Greenes get their living expenses? Are they 
dependent on the old lady’s bounty?” 

“Not exactly. A provision was made for 
them in this way: each of the five children 
was to receive from the executors a stipulated 
amount from Mrs. Greene’s income, sufficient 
for personal needs.” Markham folded up the 
paper. “And that about covers Tobias’s will.” 

“You spoke of a few minor bequests,” said 
Vance. “What were they?” 

“Sproot was left a competency, for instance 
—enough to take care of him comfortably 
whenever he wished to retire from service. 
Mrs. Mannheim, also, was to receive an in- 
come for life beginning at the end of the 
twenty-five years.” 

“Ah! Now, that’s most interestin’. And in 
the meantime she could, if she chose, remain 
as cook at a liberal salary.” 

“Yes, that was the arrangement.” 

“The status of Frau Mannheim fascinates 
me. I have a feeling that some day ere long 
she and I will have a heart-to-heart talk.— 
Any other minor bequests?” 

“A hospital, where Tobias recovered from 
typhus fever contracted in the tropics; and a 
donation to the chair of criminology at the 
University of Prague. I might mention too, as 
a curious item, that Tobias left his library to 
the New York Police Department, to be 
turned over to them at the expiration of the 
twenty-five years.” 
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Vance drew himself up with puzzled inter- 
est. 

““Amazin’!” 

Heath had turned to the Inspector. 

“Did you know anything about this, sir?” 

“It seems to me I’ve heard of it. But a gift 
of books a quarter of a century in the future 
isn’t apt to excite the officials of the force.” 

Vance, to all appearances, was smoking 
with indolent unconcern; but the precise way 
he held his cigarette told me that some un- 
usual speculation was absorbing his mind. 

“The will of Mrs. Greene,” Markham 
went on, “touches more definitely on present 
conditions, though personally I see nothing 
helpful in it. She has been mathematically 
impartial in doling out the estate. The five 
children—Julia, Chester, Sibella, Rex, and 
Ada—receive equal amounts under its terms 
—that is, each gets a fifth of the entire es- 
tate.” 

“That part of it don’t interest me,” put 
in the Sergeant. “What I want to know is, 
who gets all this money in case the others pass 
outa the picture?” 

“The provision covering that point is quite 
simple,” explained Markham. “Should any 
of the children die before a new will is drawn, 
their share of the inheritance is distributed 
equally among the remaining beneficiaries.” 

“Then when any one of ’em passes out, all 
the others benefit. And if all of ’em, except 
one, should die, that one would get every- 
thing—huh?” 

“Yes.” 

“So, as it stands now, Sibella and Ada 
would get everything—fifty-fifty—provided 
the old lady croaked.” 

“That’s correct, Sergeant.” 

“But suppose both Sibella and Ada, as well 
as the old lady, should die: what would be- 
come of the money?” 

“If either of the girls had a husband, the 
estate would pass to him. But, in event of 
Sibella and Ada dying single, everything 
would go to the State. That is to say, the 
State would get it provided there were no rel- 
atives alive—which I believe is the case.” 

Heath pondered these possibilities for sev- 
eral minutes. 

“I can’t see anything in the situation to 
give us a lead,” he lamented. “Everybody 
benefits equally by what’s already happened. 
And there’s three of the family still left— 
the old lady and the two girls.” 
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“Two from three leaves one, Sergeant,” 
suggested Vance quietly. 

“What do you mean by that, sir?” 

“The morphine and the strychnine.” 

Heath gave a start and made an ugly face, 

“By God!” He struck the table with his fist, 
“It ain’t coming to that if I can stop it!” 
Then a sense of helplessness tempered his out- 
raged resolution, and he became sullen. 

“I know how you feel.” Vance spoke with 
troubled discouragement. “But I’m afraid 
we'll all have to wait. If the Greene millions 
are an actuating force in this affair, there’s no 
— on earth to avert at least one more trag- 
edy.” 

“We might put the matter up to the two 
girls and perhaps induce them to separate 
and go away,” ventured the Inspector. 

“That would only postpone the inevitable,” 
Vance returned. “And, besides, it would rob 
them of their patrimony.” 

“A court ruling might be obtained upset- 
ting the provisions of the will,” submitted 
Markham dubiously. 

Vance gave him an ironical smile. 

“By the time you could get one of your be- 
loved courts to act the murderer would have 
had time to wipe out the entire local judici- 


For nearly two hours ways and means of 
dealing with the case were discussed; but ob- 
stacles confronted nearly every line of activity 
advocated. Finally it was agreed that the only 
practicable tactics to be pursued were those 
of the routine police procedure. However, be- 
fore the conference broke up, certain specific 
decisions had been taken. The guard about 
the Greene estate was to be increased, and a 
man was to be placed on the upper floor of 
the Narcoss Flats to keep a close watch on 
the front door and windows. On some pre- 
text or other a detective was to be kept inside 
of the house as many hours as possible dur- 
ing the day; and the telephone-line of the 
Greenes was to be tapped. 

Vance insisted, somewhat against Mark- 
ham’s inclination, that every one in the house 
and every person who called there—however 
seemingly remote his connection with the 
case—should be regarded as a suspect and 
watched vigilantly; and Heath was ordered 
by the Inspector to convey this decision to 
O’Brien, lest her instinctive partiality should 
result in the relaxation of her scrutiny of cer- 
tain persons. The Sergeant, it seemed, had al- 
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ready instituted a thorough investigation into 
the private affairs of Julia, Chester, and Rex; 
and a dozen men were at work on their as- 
sociates and activities outside of the Greene 
mansion, with special instructions to gather 
reports of conversations which might have 
contained some hint or reference indicating a 
foreknowledge or suspicion of the crimes. 

Just as Markham rose to terminate the dis- 
cussion Vance again leaned forward and 
spoke. 

“In case there is to be a poisoning we 
should, I think, be prepared. Where overdoses 
of either morphine or strychnine are admin- 
istered immediate action will sometimes save 
the victim. I would suggest that an official 
physician be placed in the Narcoss Flats with 
the man set to watch the Greene windows; 
and he should have at hand all the necess’ry 
apparatus and antidotes used in combating 
morphine and strychnine poisoning. Further- 
more, I would suggest that we arrange some 
sort of signal with Sproot and the new nurse, 
so that, should anything happen, our doctor 
can be summoned without a moment’s de- 
lay. If the victim of the attempted poisoning 
were saved, we might be able to ascertain who 
administered the drug.” 

The plan was readily agreed to. The In- 
spector took it upon himself to arrange the 
matter that night with one of the official po- 
lice surgeons; and Heath went at once to the 
Narcoss Flats to secure a room facing the 
Greene mansion. 


XVIII 
IN THE LOCKED LIBRARY 
(Wednesday, December 1; 1 p. m.) 


Vance, contrary to his custom, rose early 
the next morning. He was rather waspish, 
and I left him severely alone. He made several 
desultory attempts at reading, and once, 
when he put his book down, I glanced at the 
title-—he had chosen a life of Genghis Khan! 
Later in the forenoon he attempted to busy 
himself with cataloguing his Chinese prints. 

We were to have lunch with Markham at 
the Lawyers Club at one o'clock, and at a 
little after twelve Vance ordered his powerful 
Hispano-Suiza. He always drove himself 
when engaged on a problem: the activity 
seemed to steady his nerves and clarify his 
brain. 

Markham was waiting for us, and it was 
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only too plain from his expression that some- 
thing of a disturbing nature had occurred. 

“Unburden, old dear,” invited Vance, 
when we were seated at our table in a corner 
of the main dining-room. “You look as seri- 
ous as Saint John of Patmos. I’m sure some- 
thing wholly to be expected has happened. 
Have the galoshes disappeared?” 

P Markham looked at him with some won- 
er. 

“Yes! The O’Brien woman called the Bu- 
reau at nine o’clock this morning and reported 
that they had been removed from the linen- 
closet during the night. They were there, 
however, when she went to bed.” 

“And, of course, they have not been 
found.” 

“No. She made a pretty careful search be- 
fore phoning.” 

“Fancy that. But she might have saved 
herself the trouble.—What does the doughty 
Sergeant opine?” 

“Heath reached the house before ten 
o'clock, and made an investigation. But he 
learned nothing. No one admitted hearing 
any sound in the hall during the night. He re- 
searched the house himself, but without re- 
sult.” 

“Have you heard from Von Blon this 
morning?” 

“No; but Heath saw him. He came to the 
house about ten and stayed nearly an hour. 
He appeared very much upset over the stolen 
drugs, and immediately asked if any trace of 
them had been found. He spent most of the 
hour with Sibella.” 

“Ah, welladay! Let us enjoy our ¢ruffes 
gastronome without the intrusion of unpleas- 
ant speculations. This Madeira sauce, by the 
by, is very good.” Thus Vance dismissed the 
subject. 

However, that luncheon was to prove a 
memorable one; for toward the end of the 
meal Vance made a suggestion—or, rather, 
insisted upon an action—that was eventually 
to solve and explain the terrible tragedies at 
the Greene mansion. We had reached our 
dessert when, after a long silence, he looked 
up at Markham and said: 

“The Pandora complex has seized and mas- 
tered me. I simply must get into Tobias’s 
locked library. That sacred adytum has begun 
to infest my slumbers; and ever since we 
mentioned the legacy of those books I’ve had 
no rest. I yearn to become acquainted with 
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Tobias’s literary taste, and to learn why he 
should have selected the police for his bene- 
ficiaries.”’ 

“But, my dear Vance, what possible con- 
nection “iii 

“Desist! You can’t think of a question I 
have not already put to myself; and I’m un- 
able to answer any of them. But the fact re- 
mains, I must inspect that library even if you 
have to get a judicial order to batter down 
the door. There are sinister undercurrents in 
that old house, Markham; and a hint or two 
may be found in that secret room.” 

“It will be a difficult proceeding if Mrs. 
Greene stands firm on her refusal to deliver 
the key to us.” Markham, I could see, had 
already acquiesced. He was in a mood to ac- 
cede to any suggestion that even remotely 
promised a clarification of the problem posed 
by the Greene murders. 

It was nearly three o'clock when we 
reached the house. Heath had already arrived, 
in answer to a telephone call from Markham; 
and we at once presented ourselves to Mrs. 
Greene. Following an ocular sign from the 
Sergeant the new nurse left the room; and 
Markham went directly to the point. The old 
lady had eyed us suspiciously as we came in, 
and now sat rigidly against her pile of pillows, 
her gaze fixed on Markham with defensive 
animosity. 

“Madam,” he began, somewhat severely, 
“we regret the necessity of this call. But cer- 
tain things have arisen which make it im- 
perative that we visit Mr. Greene’s libra- 
cca 
“You sha’n’t!” she broke in, her voice ris- 
ing in an infuriated crescendo. “You sha’n’t 
put your foot in that room! Not for twelve 
years has any one passed the threshold, and 
no policeman now shall desecrate the place 
where my husband spent the last years of his 
life.” 

“I appreciate the sentiment that actuates 
your refusal,” replied Markham; “but graver 
considerations have intervened. The room 
will have to be searched.” 

“Not if you kill me!” she cried. “How dare 
you force your way into my house e 








Markham held up his hand authoritatively. 
“I am not here to argue the matter. I came 
to you merely to ask for the key. Of course, 
if you prefer to have us break down the 
door . . .” He drew a sheaf of papers from his 
pocket. “I have secured a search-warrant for 
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that room; and it would cause me deep regret 
to have to serve it on you.” (I was amazed at 
his aggressive daring, for I knew he had no 
warrant. ) 

Mrs. Greene broke forth with imprecations, 
Her anger became almost insensate, and she 
was changed into a creature at once repulsive 
and pitiful. Markham waited calmly for her 
paroxysm of fury to pass; and when, her vi- 
tuperation spent, she beheld his quiet, inex- 
orable bearing, she knew that she had lost. 
She sank back, white and exhausted. 

“Take the key,” she capitulated bitterly, 
“and save me the final infamy of having my 
house torn down by ruffians. . . . It’s in the 
ivory jewel-case in the top drawer of that 
cabinet.” She pointed weakly to the lacquered 
high-boy. 

Vance crossed the room and secured the 
key—a long, old-fashioned instrument with 
a double bit and a filigreed bow. 

“Have you always kept the key in this 
jewel-case, Mrs. Greene?” he asked, as he 
closed the drawer. 

“For twelve years,” she whined. “And 
now, after all that time, it is to be taken from 
me by force—and by the police, the very peo- 
ple who should be protecting an old, help- 
less paralytic like me. It’s infamy! But what 
can I expect? Every one takes delight in tor- 
turing me.” 

Markham, his object gained, became con- 
trite, and endeavored to pacify her by explain- 
ing the seriousness of the situation. But in 
this he failed; and a few moments later he 
joined us in the hall. 

“T don’t like this sort of thing, Vance,” he 
said. 

“You did remarkably well, however. If I 
hadn’t been with you since lunch I'd have be- 
lieved you really had a search-warrant. You 
are a veritable Machiavelli. Te saluto!” 

“Get on with your business, now that you 
have the key,” ordered Markham irritably. 
And we descended to the main hall. 

Vance looked about him cautiously to make 
sure we were not observed, and led the way 
to the library. 

“The lock works rather easily, considering 
its twelve years of desuetude,” he remarked, 
as he turned the key and gently pushed open 
the massive oak door. “And the hinges don’t 
even creak. Astonishin’.” 

Blackness confronted us, and Vance struck 
a match. 
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“Please don’t touch anything,” he admon- 
ished, and, holding the match high before 
him, he crossed to the heavy velour draperies 
of the east window. As he drew them apart a 
cloud of dust filled the air. 

“These curtains, at least, have not been 
touched for years,” he said. 

The gray light of mid-afternoon suffused 
the room, revealing an astonishing retreat. 
The walls were lined with open book-shelves 
which reached from the floor nearly to the 
ceiling, leaving only space enough for a row 
of marble busts and squat bronze vases. At 
the southern end of the room was a massive 
flat-topped desk, and in the centre stood a 
long carved table laden with curious and out- 
landish ornaments, Beneath the windows and 
in the corners were piles of pamphlets and 
portfolios; and along the moulding of the 
bookcases hung gargoyles and old prints yel- 
low with age. Two enormous Persian lamps 
of perforated brass depended from the ceil- 
ing, and beside the centre-table stood a Chi- 
nese sconce eight feet high. The floor was 
covered with overlapping Oriental rugs laid 
at all angles; and at each end of the fireplace 
was a hideous, painted totem-pole reaching to 
the beams. A thick coating of dust overlay 
everything. 

Vance returned to the door and, striking 
another match, closely examined the inner 
knob. 

“Some one,” he announced, “has been here 
recently. There’s no sign of dust on this 
knob.” 

“We might get the finger-prints,” suggest- 
ed Heath. 

Vance shook his head. 

“Not even worth trying. The person we're 
dealing with knows better than to leave sign 
manuals.” 

He closed the door softly and threw the 
bolt. Then he looked about him. Presently he 
pointed beneath a huge geographical globe 
beside the desk. 

“There are your galoshes, Sergeant. I 
thought they’d be here.” 

Heath almost threw himself upon them, 
and carried them to the window. 

“They’re the ones, all right,” he declared. 

Markham gave Vance one of his annoyed, 
calculating stares. : 

“You've got some theory,” he asserted, in 
aN accusing tone. 

“Nothing more than I've already told you. 
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The finding of the galoshes was wholly inci- 
dental. I’m interested in other things—just 
what, I don’t know.” 

He stood near the centre-table and let his 
eyes roam over the objects of the room. Pres- 
ently his gaze came to rest on a low wicker 
reading-chair the right arm of which was 
shaped into a book-rest. It stood within a few 
feet of the wall opposite to the fireplace, fac- 
ing a narrow section of book-shelves that was 
surmounted by a replica of the Capitoline Mu- 
seum bust of Vespasian. 

“Most untidy,” he murmured. “I’m sure 
that chair wasn’t left in that position twelve 
years ago.” 

He moved forward, and stood lookin 
down at it musingly. Instinctively Markham 
and Heath followed him; and then they saw 
the thing that he had been contemplating. On 
the table-arm of the chair was a deep saucer 
in which stood the thick stub of a candle. The 
saucer was almost filled with smoky wax 
drippings. 

“It took many candles to fill that dish,” 
commented Vance; “and I doubt if the de- 

arted Tobias did his reading by candle- 
ight.” He touched the seat and the back of 
the chair, and then examined his hand. 
“There’s dust, but nowhere near a decade’s 
accumulation. Some one has been browsing 
in this library rather recently; and he was 
dashed secretive about it. He didn’t dare draw 
the shades or turn on the lights. He sat here 
with a single candle, sampling Tobias’s 
brand of literature. And it apparently ap- 
pealed to him, for this one saucer contains 
evidence of many bookish nights. How many 
other saucers of paraffin there were we don’t 
know.” 

“The old lady could tell us who had a 
chance to put the key back this morning after 
hiding the galoshes,” offered Heath. 

“No one put the key back this morning, 
Sergeant. The person who was in the habit 
of visiting here wouldn’t have stolen it and 
returned it on each occasion when he could 
have had a duplicate made in fifteen min- 
utes.” 

“I guess you’re right.” The Sergeant was 
sorely perplexed. “But as long as we don’t 
know who’s got the key, we’re no better off 
than we were.” 

“We're not quite through yet with our 
scrutiny of the library,” rejoined Vance. “As 
I told Mr. Markham at lunch, my main ob- 
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ject in coming here was to ascertain Tobias’s 
taste in literature.” 

“A lot of good that'll do you!” 

“One never can tell. Tobias, remember, be- 
queathed his library to the Police Depart- 
ment. . . . Let’s see with what tomes the old 
boy whiled away his inactive hours.” 

Vance took out his monocle and, polishing 
it carefully, fitted it to his eye. Then he turned 
to the nearest book-shelves. I stepped forward 
and looked over his shoulder; and, as my 
glance ran over the dusty titles, I could 
scarcely suppress an exclamation of amaze- 
ment. Here was one of the most complete 
and unusual private libraries of criminology 
in America—and I was familiar with many 
of the country’s famous collections. Crime in 
all its phases and ramifications was represent- 
ed. Rare old treatises, long out of print and 
now the delight of bibliophiles, shouldered 
one another in compact tiers on Tobias 
Greene’s shelves. 

Nor were the subjects of these books lim- 
ited to a narrow interpretation of criminology. 
All the various allied branches of the subject 
were represented. There were entire sections 
devoted to insanity and cretinism, social and 
criminal pathology, suicide, pauperism and 
philanthropy, prison-reform, prostitution and 
morphinism, capital punishment, abnormal 
psychology, legal codes, the argot of the un- 
derworld and code-writing, toxicology, and 
police methods. The volumes were in many 
languages—English, French, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Swedish, Russian, Dutch, and 
Latin.* 

* Among the volumes of Tobias Greene’s library I 
may mention the following as typical of the entire 
collection: Heinroth’s ‘‘De morborum animi et pathe- 
matum animi differentia,’’ Hoh’s ‘‘De maniz patho- 
logia,’’ P. S. Knight's ‘‘Observations on the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of Derangement of the 
Mind,’’ Krafft-Ebing’s ‘‘Grundziige der Kriminal- 
Psychologie,’’ Bailey's ‘‘Diary of a Resurrectionist,”’ 
Lange’s ‘‘Om Arvelighedens Inflydelse i Sindssyge- 
dommene,”’ Leuret’s ‘‘Fragments psychologiques sur 
la folie,’’ D’Aguanno’s ‘‘Recensioni di antropologia 
giuridica,’’ Amos’s ‘‘Crime and Civilization,’’ An- 
dronico’s ‘‘Studi clinici sul delitto,’’ Lombroso’s 
‘Uomo Delinquente,’’ de Aramburu’s ‘‘La nueva 


ciencia penal,’’ Bleakley’s ‘‘Some Distinguished 
Victims of the Scaffold,’’ Arenal’s ‘‘Psychologie 
comparée du criminel,”’ Aubry’s ‘‘De l’homicide 


commis par la femme,’’ . Beccaria’s ‘‘Crimes and 
Punishments,’’ Benedikt’s ‘‘Anatomical Studies upon 
the Brains of Criminals,’’ Bittinger’s ‘‘Crimes of Pas- 
sion and of Reflection,’’ Bosselli’s ‘‘Nuovi studi sul 
tatuaggio nei criminali,"’ Favalli’s *‘La delinquenza in 
rapporto alla civilta,’’ de Feyfer’s ‘‘Verhandeling over 
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Vance’s eyes sparkled as he moved along 
the crowded shelves. Markham also was deep- 
ly interested; and Heath, bending here and 
there toward a volume, registered an expres- 
sion of bewildered curiosity. 

“My word!” murmured Vance. “No won- 
der your department, Sergeant, was chosen as 
the future custodian of these tomes. What a 
collection! Extr’ordin’ry!—Aren’t you glad, 
Markham, you wangled the old lady into 
relinquishing the key = 

Suddenly he stiffened and jerked his head 
toward the door, at the same time lifting his 
hand for silence. I, too, had heard a slight noise 
in the hall, like some one brushing against 
the woodwork of the door, but had thought 
nothing of it. For a few moments we waited 
tensely. But no further sound came to us, and 
Vance stepped quickly to the door and drew it 
open. The hall was empty. He stood on the 
threshold for a while listening. Then he 
closed the door, and turned again to the room. 





den Kindermoord,’’ Fuld’s ‘‘Der Realismus und das 
Strafrecht,’’ Hamilton’s ‘‘Scientific Detection of 
Crime,’’ von Holtzendorff’s ‘‘Das Irische Gefangnis- 
system insbesondere die Zwischenanstalten vor der 
Entlassung der Straflinge,’’ Jardine’s ‘‘Criminal 
Trials,’ Lacassagne’s ‘‘L’homme criminel comparé 
4 homme primitif,’’ Llanos y Torriglia’s ‘Ferri 
y su escuela,’’ Owen Luke’s ‘‘History of Crime in 
England,’’ MacFarlane's ‘‘Lives and Exploits of 
Banditti,’’ M’Levy’s ‘‘Curiosities of Crime in Edin- 
burgh,’’ the ‘‘Complete Newgate Calendar,’’ Pom- 
eroy’s ‘‘German and French Criminal Procedure,” 
Rizzone’s ‘‘Delinquenza e punibilita,’’ Rosenblatt’s 
“‘Skizzen aus der Verbrecherwelt,’’ Soury’s ‘‘Le 
crime et les criminels,’’ Wey’s ‘‘Criminal Anthro- 
pology,’’ Amadei’s ‘‘Crani d’assassini,’’ Benedikt’s 
“‘Der Raubthiertypus am menschlichen Gehirne,’’ 
Fasini’s ‘‘Studi su delinquenti femmine,’’ Mills’s 
**Arrested and Aberrant Development and Gyres in 
the Brain of Paranoiacs and Criminals,’’ de Paoli’s 
“Quattro crani di delinquenti,’’ Zuckerkandl’s 
‘Morphologie des Gesichtsschadels,’’ Bergonzoli’s 
“‘Sui pazzi criminali in Italia,’’ Brierre de Boismont’s 
“*Rapports de la folie suicide avec la folie homicide,”’ 
Buchnet’s ‘‘The Relation of Madness to Crime,” 
Calucci’s ‘‘Il jure penale e la freniatria,’’ Davey’s 
“Insanity and Crime,’’ Morel’s ‘‘Le procés Chorin- 
ski,’’ Parrot’s ‘‘Sur la monomanie homicide,’’ Sav- 
age’s ‘‘Moral Insanity,’’ Teed’s ‘‘On Mind, Insanity, 
and Criminality,’? Worckmann’s ‘‘On Crime and 
Insanity,’’ Vaucher’s ‘‘Systéme préventif des délits 
et des crimes,’’ Thacker’s aol tt of Vice and 
Crime,’’ Tarde’s ‘‘La Criminalité Comparée,’’ Ta- 
massia’s ‘‘Gli ultimi studi sulla criminalita,’’ Sikes’s 
“‘Studies of Assassination,’’ Senior’s ‘‘Remarkable 
Crimes and Trials in Germany,’’ Savarini’s ‘‘Vexata 
Quzstio,’” Sampson’s ‘‘Rationale of Crime,”’ Noell- 
ner’s ‘‘Kriminal-psychologische Denkwiirdigkeiten,”’ 
Sighele’s ‘‘La foule criminelle,’’ and Korsakoff's 
**Kurs psichiatrii.’’ 
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“T could have sworn some one was listen- 
ing in the hall.” 

“T heard a rustle of some kind,” Markham 
corroborated him. “I took it for granted it 
was Sproot or the maid passing by.” 

“Why should anybody’s hanging round the 
hall worry us, Mr. Vance?” Heath asked. 

“I really couldn’t say, don’t y’ know. But 
it bothers me, nevertheless. If some one was 
at the door listening, it shows that our pres- 
ence here has produced a state of anxiety in 
the person privy to the fact. It’s possible, d’ 
ye see, that some one is desirous of ascertain- 
ing what we have found out.” 

“Well, I can’t see that we’ve found out 
enough to make anybody lose any sleep,” 
mumbled Heath. 

“You're so discouraging, Sergeant.” Vance 
sighed and went to the book-shelves in front 
of the wicker reading-chair. “There may be 
something in this section to cheer us. Let us 
see if there’s a glad tiding or two written in 
the dust.” 

He struck match after match as he care- 
fully inspected the tops of the books, begin- 
ning at the highest shelf and systematically 
scrutinizing the volumes of each row. He 
had reached the second shelf from the floor 
when he bent over curiously and gave a 
second long look at two thick gray volumes. 
Then, putting out the match, he took the 
volumes to the window. 

“The thing is quite mad,” he remarked, 
after a brief examination. “These are the 
only books within arm’s reach of the chair 
that have been handled recently. And what do 
you think they are? An old two-volume edi- 
tion of Professor Hans Gross’s ‘Handbuch 
fiir Untersuchungsrichter als System der 
Kriminalistik,’ or—to claw the ttle loosely 
into the vulgate—‘A Handbook on the Crimi- 
nal Sciences for Examining Magistrates.’ ” 
He gave Markham a look of facetious re- 
proach. “I say, you haven’t, by any chance, 
been spending your nights in this library 
learning how to ballyrag suspects?” 

Markham ignored his levity. He recognized 
the outward sign of Vance’s inner uneasiness. 

“The apparently irrelevant theme of the 
book,” he returned, “might indicate a mere 
coincidence between the visits of some person 
to this room and the crimes committed in 
the house.” 

Vance made no answer. He thoughtfully 
returned the books to their place and ran his 
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eye over the remaining volumes of the bottom 
shelf. Suddenly he knelt down and struck 
another match. 

“Here are several books out of place.” I 
detected a subdued note of eagerness in his 
voice. “They belong in other sections; and 
they’ve been crowded in here a little out of 
alignment. Moreover, they’re innocent of 
dust. . . . Pon my soul, Markham, here’s a 
coincidence for your sceptical legal mind! 
Lend an ear to these titles: ‘Poisons: Their 
Effects and Detection,’ by Alexander Wynter 
Blyth,* and “Text-book of Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Toxicology, and Public Health,’ by 
John Glaister, professor of Forensic Medicine 
at the University of Glasgow. And here we 
have Friedrich Briigelmann’s ‘Uber hyste- 
rische Dammerzustande,’ and Schwarzwald’s 
‘Uber Hystero-Paralyse und Somnambulis- 
mus.’—I say! That’s deuced queer. . . .” 

He rose and walked up and down agi- 
tatedly. 

“No—no; absolutely not,” he muttered. 
“It simply can’t be. . . . Why should Von 
Blon lie to us about her?” 

We all knew what was in his mind. Even 
Heath sensed it at once, for, though he did 
not speak German, the titles of the two Ger- 
man books—especially the latter—needed no 
translation to be understood. Hysteria and 
twilight sleep! Hysterical paralysis and som- 
nambulism! The gruesome and terrible im- 
plication in these two titles, and their possible 
relation to the sinister tragedies of the Greene 
mansion, sent a chill of horror over me. 

Vance stopped his restless pacing and fixed 
a grave gaze on Markham. 

“This thing gets deeper and deeper. Some- 
thing unthinkable is going on here.—Come, 
let us get out of this polluted room. It has 
told us its gibbering, nightmarish story. And 
now we will have to interpret it—find some 
glimmer of sanity in its black suggestions.— 
Sergeant, will you draw the curtains while I 
straighten these books? We'd best leave no 
evidence of our visit.” 


XIX 
SHERRY AND PARALYSIS 
(Wednesday, December 1; 4.30 p. m.) 
When we returned to Mrs. Greene’s room 
the old lady was apparently sleeping peace- 


* Doctor Blyth was one of the defense witnesses in 
the Crippen trial. 
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fully and we did not disturb her. Heath gave 
the key to Nurse O’Brien with instructions 
to replace it in the jewel-case, and we went 
down- stairs. 

Although it was but a little past four 
o’clock, the early winter twilight had already 
descended. Sproot had not yet lighted the 
lamps, and the lower hall was in semidark- 
ness. A ghostly atmosphere pervaded the 
house. Even the silence was oppressive, and 
seemed fraught with the spirit of commina- 
tion. We went straight to the hall table where 
we had thrown our coats, eager to get out 
into the open air. 

But we were not to shake the depressing 
influence of the old mansion so quickly. We 
had scarcely reached the table when there 
came a slight stirring of the portiéres of the 
archway opposite to the drawing-room, and 
a tense, whispered voice said: 

“Mr. Vance—please!” 

We turned, startled. There, just inside of 
the reception-room, hiding behind the heavy 
draperies, stood Ada, her face a patch of 
ghastly white in the gathering gloom. With 
one finger placed on her lips for silence, she 
beckoned to us; and we stepped softly into 
the chill, unused room. 

“There’s something I must tell you,” she 
said, in a half-whisper, “—something ter- 
rible! I was going to telephone you to-day, 
but I was afraid... .” A fit of trembling 
seized her. 

“Don’t be frightened, Ada,” Vance en- 
couraged her soothingly. “In a few days all 
these awful things will be over—What have 
you to tell us?” 

She made an effort to draw herself together, 
and when the tremor had passed she went on 
hesitantly. 

“Last night—it was long after midnight— 
I woke, and felt hungry. So I got up, slipped 
on a wrap, and stole down-stairs. Cook al- 
ways leaves something in the pantry for 
me... .” Again she stopped, and her haunted 
eyes searched our faces. “But when I reached 
the lower landing of the stairs I heard a soft, 
shuffling sound in the hall—far back, near 
the library door. My heart was in my mouth, 
but I made myself look over the banister. 
And just then — some one struck a 
match. .. .” 

Her trembling began afresh, and she 
clutched Vance’s arm with both hands. I was 
afraid the girl was going to faint, and I moved 
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closer to her; but Vance’s voice seemed to 
steady her. 

“Who was it, Ada?” 

She caught her breath and looked about 
her, her face the picture of deadly fear. Then 
she leaned forward. 

“Tt was mother! . 
ing!” 

The dread significance of this revelation 
chilled us all into silence. After a moment 
a choked whistle escaped Heath; and Mark- 
ham threw back his head like a man shaking 
himself out of an encroaching spell of hyp- 
nosis. It was Vance who first recovered him- 
self sufficiently to speak. 

“Your mother was near the library door?” 

“Yes; and it seemed as though she held a 
key in her hand.” 

“Was she carrying anything else?” Vance’s 
effort at calmness was only half successful. 

“I didn’t notice—I was too terrified.” 

“Could she, for instance, have been carry- 
ing a pair of galoshes?” he persisted. 

“She might have been. I don’t know. She 
had on her long Oriental shawl, and it fell 
down about her in folds. Maybe under the 
shawl. . . . Or she might have put them 
down when she struck the match. I only 
know I saw her—moving slowly . . . there in 
the darkness.” 

The memory of that unbelievable vision 
completely took possession of the girl. Her 
eyes stared, trancelike, into the deepening 
shadows. 

Markham cleared his throat nervously. 

“You say yourself it was dark in the hall 
last night, Miss Greene. Perhaps your fears 
got the better of you. Are you sure it might 
not have been Hemming or the cook?” 

She brought her eyes back to Markham 
with sudden resentment. 

“No!” Then her voice took on its former 
note of terror. “It was mother. The match 
was burning close to her face, and there was 
a terrible look in her eyes. I was only a few 
feet from her—looking straight down on 
her.” 

Her hold on Vance’s arm tightened, and 
once more her agonized gaze turned to him. 

“Oh, what does it mean? I thought—I 
thought mother could never walk again.” 

Vance ignored her anguished appeal. 

“Tell me this, for it’s very important: did 
your mother see you?” 

“I—don’t know.” Her words were scarcely 


.. And she was walk- 
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audible. “I drew back and ran softly up the 
stairs. Then I locked myself in my room.” 

Vance did not speak at once. He regarded 
the girl for a moment, and then gave her a 
slow, comforting smile. 

“And I think your room is the best place 
for you now,” he said. “Don’t worry over 
what you saw; and keep what you have told 
us to yourself, There’s nothing to be afraid of. 
Certain types of paralytics have been known 
to walk in their sleep under the stress of 
shock or excitement. Anyway, we'll arrange 
for the new nurse to sleep in your room to- 
night.” And with a friendly pat on her arm 
he sent her up-stairs. 

After Heath had given Miss O’Brien the 
necessary instructions we left the house and 
walked toward First Avenue. 

“Good God, Vance!”’ said Markham huski- 
ly. “We've got to move quickly. That child’s 
story opens up new and frightful possibili- 
ties.” 

“Couldn’t you get a commitment for the 
old woman to some sanitarium to-morrow, 
sir?” asked Heath. 

“On what grounds? I:’s a pathological 
case, pure and simple. We haven’t a scrap 
of evidence.” 

“I shouldn’t attempt it, in any event,” 
interposed Vance. “We mustn’t be hasty. 
There are several conclusions to be drawn 
from Ada’s story; and if the thing that all 
of us is thinking should be wrong, we'd only 
make matters worse by a false move. We 
might delay the slaughter for the time being; 
but we'd learn nothing. And our only hope 
is to find out—some way—what’s at the bot- 
tom of this atrocious business.” 

“Yeh? And how are we going to do that, 
Mr. Vance?” Heath spoke with despair. 

“T don’t know now. But the Greene house- 
hold is safe for to-night anyway; and that 
gives us a little time. I think I'll have another 
talk with Von Blon. Doctors—especially the 
younger ones—are apt to give snap diag- 
noses.” 

Heath had hailed a taxicab, and we were 
headed down-town along Third Avenue. 

“It can certainly do no harm,” agreed 
Markham. “And it might bring forth some- 
— suggestive. When will you tackle 
im?” 

Vance was gazing out of the window. 

“Why not at once?” Suddenly his mood 
had changed. “Here we are in the Forties. 
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And tea-time! What could be more oppor- 
tune?” 

He leaned over and gave the chauffeur an 
order. In a few minutes the taxicab drew 
up to the curb before Von Blon’s brown- 
stone residence. 

The doctor received us apprehensively. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope?” he asked, try- 
ing to read our faces. 

“Oh, no,” Vance answered easily. “We 
were passing and thought we'd drop in for 
a dish of tea and a medical chat.” 

_Von Blon studied him with a slight sus- 
picion. 

“Very well. You gentlemen shall have 
both.” He rang for his man. “But I can do 
even better. I’ve some old Amontillado 
sherry 

“My word!” Vance bowed ceremoniously 
and turned to Markham. “You see how for- 
tune favors her punctual children?” 

The wine was brought and carefully de- 
canted. 

Vance took up his glass and sipped it. One 
would have thought, from his manner, that 
nothing in the world at that moment was 
as important as the quality of the wine. 

“Ah, my dear doctor,” he remarked, with 
some ostentation, “the blender on the sunny 
Andalusian slopes unquestionably had many 
rare and valuable butts with which to glorify 
this vintage. There was little need for the 
addition of vino dulce that year; but then, 
the Spaniards always sweeten their wine, 
probably because the English object to the 
slightest dryness. And it’s the English, you 
know, who buy all the best sherries. They 
have always loved their ‘sherris-sack’; and 
many a British bard has immortalized it in 
song. Ben Jonson sang its praises, and so 
did Tom Moore and Byron. But it was 
Shakespeare—an ardent lover of sherry him- 
self—who penned the greatest and most pas- 
sionate panegyric to it. You remember Fal- 
staff's apostrophe?—‘It ascends me into the 
brain; dries me there all the foolish and dull 
and crudy vapors which environ it; makes 
it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nim- 
ble, fiery and delectable shapes. . . .’ Sherry, 
you probably know, doctor, was once regarded 
as a cure for gout and other malaises of faulty 
metabolism.” 

He paused and put down his glass. 

“I wonder that you haven’t prescribed this 
delicious sherry for Mrs. Greene long ago. 
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I’m sure she would serve you with a writ 
of confiscation if she knew you had it.” 

“The fact is,” Von Blon returned, “I once 
took her a bottle, and she gave it to Chester. 
She doesn’t care for wine. I remember my 
father’s telling me she objected violently to 
her husband’s well-stocked cellar.” 

“Your father died, did he not, before Mrs. 
Greene became paralyzed?” Vance asked 
incuriously, 

“Yes—about a year.” 

“And was yours the only diagnosis made 
of her case?” 

Von Blon looked at him with an air of 
gentle surprise. 

“Yes. I saw no necessity of calling in any 
of the bigwigs. The symptoms were clear- 
cut and conformed with the anamnesis. Fur- 
thermore, everything since then has confirmed 
my diagnosis.” 

“And yet, doctor’—Vance spoke with 
great deference—‘something has occurred 
which, from the layman’s point of view, 
tends to cast doubt on the accuracy of that 
diagnosis. Therefore, I feel sure you will for- 
give me when I ask you quite frankly if it 
would not be possible to place another, and 
perhaps less serious, interpretation on Mrs. 
Greene’s invalidism.” 

Von Blon appeared greatly puzzled. 

“There is,” he said, “not the slightest pos- 
sibility that Mrs. Greene is suffering from any 
disease other than an organic paralysis of 
both legs—a paraplegia, in fact, of the entire 
lower part of the body.” 

“If you were to see Mrs. Greene move her 
legs, what would be your mental reaction?” 

Von Blon stared at him incredulously. 
Then he forced a laugh. 

“My mental reaction? I’d know my liver 
was out of order, and that I was having hal- 
lucinations.” 

“And if you knew your liver was function- 
ing perfectly—then what?” 

“I’d immediately become a devout believer 
in miracles.” 

Vance smiled pleasantly. 

“I sincerely hope it won’t come to that. 
And yet so-called therapeutic miracles have 
happened.” 

“T'll admit that medical history is filled 
with what the uninitiated call miraculous 
cures. But there is sound pathology beneath 
all of them. In Mrs. Greene’s case, however, 
I can see no loophole for error. If she should 
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move her legs, it would contravert all the 
known laws of physiology.” 

“By the by, doctor”—vVance put the ques- 
tion abruptly—‘‘are you familiar with Brii- 
gelmann’s ‘Uber hysterische Dammerzu- 
stande’?” 

“No—I can’t say that I am.”” 

“Or with Schwarzwald’s ‘Uber Hystero- 
Paralyse und Somnambulismus’?” 


Von Blon hesitated, and his eyes were fo- | 


cussed intently like those of a man who is 
thinking rapidly. 

“I know Schwarzwald, of course,” he an- 
swered. “But I’m ignorant of the particular 
work you mention. . . .” Slowly a look of 
amazement dawned on his face. ‘“‘Good heay- 
ens! You’re not trying to connect the subjects 
of these books with Mrs. Greene’s condition, 
are you?” 

“If I were to tell you that both of these 
books are in the Greene mansion, what would 
you say?” 

“I'd say their presence is no more relevant 
to the. situation there than would be a copy 
of ‘Die Leiden des jungen Werther’ or Heine's 
‘Romanzero.’ ” 

“I’m sorry I can’t agree with you,” re- 
turned Vance politely. “They are certainly 
relevant to our investigation, and I had 
hoped you might be able to explain the con- 
nection.” 

Von Blon appeared to ponder the matter, 
his face the picture of perplexity. 

“I wish I could help you,” he said, after 
several moments. Then he glanced up quick- 
ly: a new light had come into his eyes. “Per- 
mit me to suggest, sir, that you are laboring 
under a misapprehension as to the correct 


scientific connotation of the words in the titles 


of these two books. I have had occasion to do 
considerable reading along psychoanalytic 
lines; and both Freud and Jung use the terms 
‘Somnambulismus’ and ‘Dammerzustinde’ in 
an entirely different sense from our common 
use of the terms ‘somnambulism’ and ‘twilight 
sleep.’ ‘Somnambulismus,’ in the terminology 
of psychopathology and abnormal psychology, 
is employed in connection with ambivalence 
and dual personality: it designates the actions 
of the submerged, or subconscious, self in 
cases of aphasia, amnesia, and the like. It 
does not refer to one’s walking in one’s sleep. 
For instance, in psychic hysteria where one 
loses one’s memory and adopts a new person- 
ality, the subject is called a ‘Somnambule.’ It 
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is the same as what the newspapers commonly 
refer to as an ‘amnesia victim.’ ” 

He rose and went to a bookcase. After a 
few moments’ search he took down several 
volumes. 

“Here we have, for example, an old mono- 
graph by Freud and Breuer, written in 1893 
and entitled ‘Uber den psychischen Mecha- 
nismus der hysterischen Phenomene.’ If you 
care to take the trouble to read it, you will see 
that it is an exposition of the application of 
the term ‘Somnambulismus’ to certain tem- 
porary neurotic derangements.—And _ here 
also is Freud’s “Traumdeutung,’ published in 
1894, in which this terminology is explained 
and amplified.—In addition to these, I have 
here ‘Nervése Angstzustinde,’ by Stekel, 
who, though he leads one of the most impor- 
tant schisms in the Freudian school, uses the 
same nomenclature in referring to split per- 
sonality.” He laid the three books on the table 
before Vance. “You may take them along if 
you like. They may throw some light on the 
quandary you are in.” 

“You are inclined to believe, then, that 
both Schwarzwald and Brigelmann refer to 
waking psychic states rather than the more 
common type of somnambulism?” 

“Yes, I am inclined to that belief. I know 
Schwarzwald was a former lecturer at the 
Psychopatisches Institut, in constant contact 
with Freud and his teachings. But, as I told 
you, I am not familiar with either of the 
books.” 

“How would you account for the term 
‘hysteria’ in both titles?” 

“Its presence there is in no way contradic- 
tory. Aphasia, amnesia, aphonia—and often 
anosmia and apncea—are symptoms of hys- 
teria. And hysterical paralysis is quite com- 
mon. There are many cases of paralytics who 
have been unable to move a muscle for years, 
as a result of sheer hysteria.” 

“Ah, exactly!” Vance picked up his glass 
and drained it. “That brings me to a rather 
unusual request I desire to make.—As you 
know, the papers are waxing severe in their 
criticism of the police and the District At- 
torney’s office, and are accusing of negli- 
gence every one connected with the investiga- 
tion of the Greene case. Therefore Mr. Mark- 
ham has decided that it might be advisable for 
him to possess a report of Mrs. Greene’s phys- 
ical condition which would carry the very 
highest expert authority. And I was going to 
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suggest that, merely as a matter of formal 
routine, we get such a report from, let us say, 
Doctor Felix Oppenheimer.”* 

Von Blon did not speak for several min- 
utes. He sat toying nervously with his glass, 
his eyes fixed with intent calculation on 
Vance. 

“It might be well for you to have the re- 
port,” he acceded at last, “if only to dispel 
your own doubts on the subject.—No, I have 
no objection to the plan. I will be very glad 
to make the arrangements.” 

Vance rose. 

“That’s very generous of you, doctor. But 
: must urge you to attend to it without de- 
ay.” 

“I understand perfectly. I will get in touch 
with Doctor Oppenheimer in the morning 
and explain to him the official character of 
the situation. I’m sure he will expedite mat- 
ters.” 

When we were again in the taxicab Mark- 
ham gave voice to his perplexity. 

“Von Blon strikes me as a particularly able 
and trustworthy man. And yet he has ob- 
viously gone wofully astray in regard to Mrs. 
Greene’s illness. I fear he’s in for a shock 
when he hears what Oppenheimer has to say 
after the examination.” 

“Y’ know, Markham,” said Vance som- 
brely, “I'll feel infinitely bucked if we suc- 
ceed in getting that report from Oppen- 
heimer.” 

“Succeed! What do you mean?” 

“*Pon my word, I don’t know what I 
mean. I only know that there’s a black ter- 
rible intrigue of some kind going on at the 
Greene house. And we don’t yet know who’s 
back of it. But it’s some one who’s watching 
us, who knows every move we make, and is 
thwarting us at every turn.” 


XX 
THE FOURTH TRAGEDY 
(Thursday, December 2; forenoon) 


The following day was one that will ever 
remain in my memory. Despite the fact that 
what happened had been foreseen by all of us, 
nevertheless when it actually came it left us as 
completely stunned as if it had been wholly 


* Doctor Felix Oppenheimer was then the leading 
authority on paralysis in America. He has since re- 
turned to Germany, where he now holds the chair 
of neurology at the University of Freiburg. 
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unexpected. Indeed, the very horror that in- 
formed our anticipation tended to intensify 
the enormity of the event. 

The day broke dark and threatening. A 
damp chill was in the air; and the leaden 
skies clung close to the earth with suffocating 
menace. The weather was like a symbol of 
our gloomy spirits. 

Vance rose early, and, though he said little, 
I knew the case was preying on his mind. Af- 
ter breakfast he sat before the fire for over an 
hour sipping his coffee and smoking. Then 
he made an attempt to interest himself in an 
old French edition of “Till Ulenspiegel,” 
but, failing, took down volume seven of Os- 
ler’s ‘Modern Medicine” and turned to Buz- 
zard’s article on myelitis. For an hour he read 
with despairing concentration. At last he re- 
turned the book to the shelves. 

At half past eleven Markham telephoned 
to inform us that he was leaving the office 
immediately for the Greene mansion and 
would stop en route to pick us up. He re- 
fused to say more, and hung up the receiver 
abruptly. 

It wanted ten minutes of being noon when 
he arrived; and his expression of grim dis- 
couragement told us more plainly than words 
that another tragedy had occurred. We had 
on our coats in readiness and accompanied 
him at once to the car. 

“And who is it this time?” asked Vance, 
as we swung into Park Avenue. 

“Ada.” Markham spoke bitterly through 
his teeth. 

“I was afraid of that, after what she told 
us yesterday.—With poison, I suppose.” 

“Yes—the morphine.” 

“Still, it’s an easier death than strychnine- 
poisoning.” 

“She’s not dead, thank God!” said Mark- 
ham. ‘That is, she was still alive when Heath 
phoned.” 

“Heath? Was he at the house?” 

“No. The nurse notified him at the Homi- 
cide Bureau, and he phoned me from there. 
He'll probably be at the Greenes’ when we 
arrive.” 

“You say she isn’t dead?” 

“Drumm—he’s the official police surgeon 
Moran stationed in the Narcoss Flats—got 
there immediately, and had managed to keep 
her alive up to the time the nurse phoned.” 

“Sproot’s signal worked all right, then?” 

“Apparently. And I want to say, Vance, 
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that I’m damned grateful to you for that sug- 
gestion to have a doctor on hand.” 

When we arrived at the Greene mansion 
Heath, who had been watching for us, opened 
the door. 

“She ain’t dead,” he greeted us in a stage 
whisper; and then drew us into the reception- 
room to explain his secretive manner. “No- 
body in the house except Sproot and O’Brien 
knows about this poisoning yet. Sproot found 
her, and then pulled down all the front cur- 
tains in this room—which was the signal 
agreed on. When Doc Drumm hopped across 
Sproot was waiting with the door open, and 
took him up-stairs without anybody seeing 
him. The doc sent for O’Brien, and after 
they’d worked on the girl for a while he told 
her to notify the Bureau. They’re both up in 
the room now with the doors locked.” 

“You did right in keeping the thing quiet,” 
Markham told him. “If Ada recovers we can 
7 it up and perhaps learn something from 

er.” 

“That’s what I was thinking, sir. I told 
Sproot I'd wring his scrawny neck if he 
spilled anything to anybody.” 

“And,” added Vance, “he bowed politely 
and said ‘Yes, sir.’ ” 

“You bet your life he did!” 

“Where is the rest of the household at 
present?” Markham asked. 

“Miss Sibella’s in her room. She had break- 
fast in bed at half past ten and told the maid 
she was going back to sleep. The old lady’s 
also asleep. The maid and the cook are in the 
back of the house somewhere.” 

“Has Von Blon been here this morning?” 
put in Vance. 

“Sure he’s been here—he comes regular. 
O’Brien said he called at ten, sat with the old 
lady about an hour, and then went away.” 

“And he hasn’t been notified about the 
morphine?” 

“What's the use? Drumm’s a good doctor, 
and Von Blon might blab about it to Sibella 
or somebody.” 

“Quite right.” Vance nodded his approval. 

We re-entered the hall and divested our- 
selves of our wraps. 

“While we’re waiting for Doctor Drumm,” 
said Markham, “we might as well find out 
what Sproot knows.” 

We went into the drawing-room, and 
Heath yanked the bell-cord. The old butler 
came directly and stood before us without the 
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slightest trace of emotion. His imperturbabil- 
ity struck me as inhuman. 

Markham beckoned him to come nearer. 

“Now, Sproot, tell us exactly what took 
place.” 

“I was in the kitchen resting, sir’—the 
man’s voice was as wooden as usual—‘“‘and I 
was just looking at the clock and thinking I 
would resume my duties, when the bell of 
Miss Ada’s room rang. Each bell, you under- 
stand, sir ‘ 

“Never mind that! What time was it?” 

“It was exactly eleven o’clock. And, as I 
said, Miss Ada’s bell rang. I went right up- 
stairs and knocked on her door; but, as there 
was no answer, I took the liberty of opening 
it and looking into the room. Miss Ada was 
lying on the bed; but it was not a natural 
attitude—if you understand what I mean. 
And then I noticed a very peculiar thing, sir. 
Miss Sibella’s little dog was on the bed ¥ 

“Was there a chair or stool by the bed?” 
interrupted Vance. 

“Yes, sir, I believe there was. An ottoman.” 

“So the dog could have climbed on the bed 
unassisted?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Very good, Continue.” 

“Well, the dog was on the bed, and he 
looked like he was standing on his hind legs 
playing with the bell-cord. But the peculiar 
thing was that his hind legs were on Miss 
Ada’s face, and she didn’t seem to even notice 
it. Inwardly I was a bit startled; and I went 
to the bed and picked up the dog. Then I dis- 
covered that several threads of the silk tassel 
on the end of the cord had got caught be- 
tween his teeth; and—would you believe it, 
sir?—it was him who had really rung Miss 
Ada’s bell... .” 

“Amazin’,” 
then, Sproot?” 

“T shook the young lady, although I had 
little hope of waking her after Miss Sibella’s 
dog had been trampling over her face with- 
out her knowing it. Then I came down-stairs 
and drew the curtains in the reception-room 
as I had been instructed to do in case of an 
emergency. When the doctor arrived I showed 
him to Miss Ada’s room.” 

“And that’s all you know?” 

“Everything, sir.” 

“Thank you, Sproot.” Markham rose im- 
patiently. “And now you might let Doctor 
Drumm know that we are here.” 
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It was the nurse, however, who came to 
the drawing-room a few minutes later. She 
was a medium-sized well-built woman of 
thirty-five, with shrewd brown eyes, a thin 
mouth and a firm chin, and a general air of 
competency. She greeted Heath with a com- 
panionable wave of the hand and bowed to 
the rest of us with aloof formality. 

“Doc Drumm can’t leave his patient just 
now,” she informed us, seating herself. “So 
he sent me along. He'll be down presently.” 

“And what’s the report?” Markham was 
still standing. 

“She'll live, I guess. We’ve been giving her 
passive exercise and artificial breathing for 
half an hour, and the doc hopes to have her 
walking before long.” 

Markham, his nervousness somewhat abat- 
ed, sat down again. 

“Tell us all you can, Miss O’Brien. Was 
there any evidence as to how the poison was 
administered?” 

“Nothing but an empty bouillon cup.” The 
woman was ill at ease. “I guess you'll find re- 
mains of morphine in it, all right.” 

“Why do you think the drug was given 
by means of the bouillon?” 

She hesitated and shot Heath an uneasy look. 

“It’s this way. I always bring a cup of bouil- 
lon to Mrs. Greene a little before eleven in 
the morning; and if Miss Ada’s around I 
bring two cups—that’s the old lady’s orders. 
This morning the girl was in the room when 
I went down to the kitchen, so I brought up 
two cups. But Mrs. Greene was alone when 
I returned, so I gave the old lady hers and put 
the other cup in Miss Ada’s room on the table 
by the bed. Then I went into the hall to call 
her. She was down-stairs—in the living-room, 
I guess. Anyhow, she came up right away, 
and, as I had some mending to do for Mrs. 
Greene, I went to my room on the third 
a 

“Therefore,” interpolated Markham, “the 
bouillon was on Miss Ada’s table unprotected 
for a minute or so after you had left the room 
and before Miss Ada came up from the lower 
hall.” 

“It wasn’t over twenty seconds. And I was 
right outside the door all the time. Further- 
more, the door was open, and I'd have heard 
any one in the room.” The woman was ob- 
viously defending herself desperately against 
the imputation of negligence in Markham’s 
remark. 
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Vance put the next question. 

“Did you see any one else in the hall be- 
sides Miss Ada?” 

“No one except Doctor Von Blon. He was 
in the lower hall getting into his coat when 
I called down.” 

“Did he leave the house at once?” 

““Why—yes.” 

“You actually saw him pass through the 
door?” 

“No-o. But he was putting on his coat, and 
he had said good-by to Mrs. Greene and 
Mics 
“When?” 

“Not two minutes before. I’d met him com- 
ing out of Mrs. Greene’s door just as I brought 
in the bouillon.” 

“And Miss Sibella’s dog—did you notice 
it in the hall anywhere?” 

“No; it wasn’t around when I was there.” 

Vance lay back drowsily in his chair, and 
Markham again took up the interrogation. 

“How long did you remain in your room, 
Miss O’Brien, after you had called Miss 
Ada?” 

“Until the butler came and told me that 
Doctor Drumm wanted me.” 

“And how much later would you say that 
was?” 

“About twenty minutes—maybe a little 
longer.” 

Markham smoked pensively a while. 

“Yes,” he commented at length; “it plain- 
ly appears that the morphine was somehow 
added to the bouillon.—You’d better return 
to Doctor Drumm now, Miss O’Brien. We'll 
wait here for him.” 

“Hell!” growled Heath, after the nurse had 
gone up-stairs. ““She’s the best woman for this 
sort of a job that we’ve got. And now she 

oes and falls down on it.” 

“IT wouldn’t say she’d fallen down exactly, 
Sergeant,” dissented Vance, his eyes fixed 
dreamily on the ceiling. “After all, she only 
stepped into the hall for a few seconds to sum- 
mon the young lady to her matutinal broth. 
And if the morphine hadn’t found its way 
into the bouillon this morning it would have 
done so to-morrow, or the day after, or some 
time in the future. In fact, the propitious 
gods may actually have favored us this morn- 
ing as they did the Grecian host before the 
walls of Troy.” 

“They will have favored us,” observed 
Markham, “if Ada recovers and can tell us 
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who visited her room before she drank the 
bouillon.” 

The silence that ensued was terminated by 
the entrance of Doctor Drumm, a youthful, 
earnest man with an aggressive bearing. He 
sank heavily into a chair and wiped his face 
with a large silk handkerchief. 

“She’s pulled through,” he announced. “I 
happened to be standing by the window look- 
ing out—sheer chance—when I saw the cur- 
tains go down—saw ’em before Hennessey * 
did. I grabbed up my bag and the pulmotor, 
and was over here in a jiffy. The butler was 
waiting at the door, and took me up-stairs. 
Queer crab, that butler. The girl was lying 
across the bed, and it didn’t take but one look 
to see that I wasn’t dealing with strychnine. 
No spasms or sweating or risus sardonicus, 
you understand. Quiet and peaceful; shallow 
breathing; cyanosis. Morphine evidently. 
Then I looked at her pupils. Pin-points. No 
doubt now. So I sent for the nurse and got 
busy.” 

“A close call?” asked Markham. 

“Close enough.” The doctor nodded im- 
portantly. “You can’t tell what would have 
happened if somebody hadn’t got to her in a 
hurry. I figured she’d got all six grains that 
were lost, and gave her a good stiff hypo of 
atropine—a fiftieth. It reacted like a shot. 
Then I washed her stomach out with potas- 
sium permanganate. After that I gave her 
artificial respiration—she didn’t seem to need 
it, but I wasn’t taking any chances. Then the 
nurse and got busy exercising her arms and 
legs, trying to keep her awake. Tough work, 
that. Hope I don’t get pneumonia sweating 
there with the windows all open. . . . Well, so 
it went. Her breathing kept getting better, 
and I gave her another hundredth of atropine 
for good measure. At last I managed to get 
her on her feet. The nurse is walking her up 
and down now.” He mopped his face again 
with a triumphant flourish of the handker- 
chief. 

“We're greatly indebted to you, doctor,” 
said Markham. “It’s quite possible you have 
been the means of solving this case.-—When 
will we be able to question your patient?” 

“She’ll be loggy and nauseated all day— 
kind of general collapse, you understand, 
with painful breathing, drowsiness, headache, 
and that sort of thing—no fit condition to 


* Hennessey was the detective stationed in the 
Narcoss Flats to watch the Greene mansion. 
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answer questions. But to-morrow morning 
you'll be able to talk to her as much as you 
like.” 

“That will be satisfactory. And what of the 
bouillon cup the nurse mentioned?” 

“It tasted bitter—morphine, all right.” 

As Drumm finished speaking Sproot passed 
down the hall to the front door. A moment 
later Von Blon paused at the archway and 
looked into the drawing-room. The strained 
silence which followed the exchange of greet- 
ings caused him to study us with growing 
alarm. 

“Has anything happened?” he finally 
asked. 

It was Vance who rose and, with quick 
decision, assumed the réle of spokesman. 

“Yes, doctor. Ada has been poisoned with 
morphine. Doctor Drumm here happened to 
be in the Narcoss Flats opposite and was 
called in.” 

“And Sibella—is she all right?” Von Blon 
spoke excitedly. 

“Oh, quite.” 

A relieved sigh escaped him, and he sank 
into a chair. 

“Tell me about it. When was the—the 
murder discovered?” 

Drumm was about to correct him when 
Vance said quickly: 

“Immediately after you left the house this 
morning. The poison was administered in the 
bouillon the nurse brought from the kitchen.” 

“But . . . how could that be?” Von Blon 
appeared unbelieving. “I was just going when 
she brought the bouillon. I saw her enter with 
it. How could the poison r 

“That reminds me, doctor.” Vance’s tone 
was almost dulcet. “Did you, by any hap, go 
up-stairs again after you had donned your 
coat?” 

Von Blon looked at him with outraged as- 
tonishment. 

“Certainly not! I left the house immedi- 
ately.” 

That would have been just after the nurse 
called down to Ada.” 

“Why—yes. I believe the nurse did call 
down; and Ada went up-stairs at once—if I 
recall correctly.” 

Vance smoked a moment, his gaze resting 
curiously on the doctor’s troubled face. 

“I would suggest, without any intention of 
being impertinent, that’ your present visit fol- 
lows rather closely upon your former one.” 
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Von Blon’s face clouded over, but I failed 
to detect any resentment in his expression. 

“Quite true,” he rejoined, and shifted his 
eyes. “The fact is, sir, that ever since those 
drugs disappeared from my case I’ve felt that 
something tragic was impending, and that I 
was in some way to blame. Whenever I’m in 
this neighborhood I can’t resist the impulse 
to call here and—and see how things are go- 
ing.” 

“Your anxiety is wholly understandable.” 
Vance’s tone was non-committal. Then he 
added negligently: “I suppose you will have 
no objection to Doctor Drumm continuing 
with Ada’s case.” 

“Continuing?” Von Blon brought himself 
up straight in his chair. “I don’t understand. 
You said a moment ago——” 

“That Ada had been poisoned,” finished 
Vance. “Quite. But d’ ye see, she didn’t die.” 

The other looked dumbfounded. 

“Thank God for that!” he exclaimed, ris- 
ing nervously. 

“And,” added Markham, “we are making 
no mention whatever of the episode. You 
will, therefore, be guided by our decision.” 

“Of course.—And is it permitted that I 
see Ada?” 

Markham hesitated, and Vance answered. 

“If you care to—certainly.” He turned to 
Drumm. “Will you be so good as to accom- 
pany Doctor Von Blon?” 

Drumm and Von Blon left the room to- 
gether. 

“I don’t wonder he’s on edge,” commented 
Markham. “It’s not pleasant to learn of peo- 
ple being poisoned with drugs lost through 
one’s own carelessness.” 

“He wasn’t worrying as much over Ada 
as he was over Sibella,” remarked Heath. 

“‘Observin’ fella!’ smiled Vance. ‘‘No, Ser- 
geant; Ada’s demise apparently bothered him 

ar less than Sibella’s possible state of health. 
. .. Now, I wonder what that means. It’s an 
inveiglin’ point. But—dash it all!—it everts 
my pet theory.” 

“So you have a theory.” Markham spoke 
rebukingly. 

“Oh, any number of ‘em. And, I might 
add, they’re all pets.” Vance’s lightness of 
tone meant merely that he was not ready to 
outline his suspicions; and Markham did not 
push the matter. 

“We won’t need any theories,” declared 
Heath, “after we’ve heard what Ada’s got to 
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tell us. As soon as she talks to us to-morrow 
we'll be able to figure out who poisoned her.” 

“Perhaps,” murmured Vance. 

Drumm returned alone a few minutes 
later. 

“Doctor Von Blon has stepped into the 
other girl’s room. Said he’d be down right 
away.” 

“What did he have to say about your pa- 
tient?” asked Vance. 

“Nothing much. She put new energy into 
her walking the minute she saw him, though. 
Smiled at him, too, by Jove! A good sign, 
that. She’ll come through fast. Lot of resis- 
tance in her.” 

Drumm had hardly ceased speaking when 
we heard Sibella’s door close and the sound 
of descending footsteps on the stairs. 

“By the by, doctor,” said Vance to Von 
Blon as the latter re-entered the drawing- 
room, “have you seen Oppenheimer yet?” 
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“I saw him at eleven. The fact is, I went 
direct to him after leaving here this morning. 
He has agreed to make an examination to- 
morrow at ten o’clock.” 

“And was Mrs. Greene agreeable?” 

“Oh, yes. I spoke to her about it this morn- 
ing; and she made no objection whatever.” 

A short while later we took our departure. 
Von Blon accompanied us to the gate, and we 
saw him drive off in his car. 

“We'll know more by this time to-morrow, 
I hope,” said Markham on the way down- 
town. He was unwontedly depressed, and his 
eyes were greatly troubled. “You know, 
Vance, I’m almost appalled by the thought of 
what Oppenheimer’s report may be.” 

No report was ever made by Doctor Op- 
penheimer, however. At some time between 
one and two the next morning Mrs. Greene 
died in convulsions as a result of strychnine- 
poisoning. 


(To be concluded in the April number.) 
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Reviving Hopefulness Over the 
Business Outlook 


Grounds for Belief in Trade Recovery—The Reaction of 1927—-Some Uncertainties 
of the Longer Future 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


all the confusing weather-signs 

which obscure the immediate 
financial horizon (as they usually do at 
this time of year), there is an atmos- 
phere of underlying confidence in the 
American position. Experience, it is 
true, has taught judicious observers to 
be mistrustful of insistence that, what- 
ever the seeming obstacles, American 
prosperity is certain to continue. It is 
an old story in our financial and indus- 
trial history for such belief to reach a 
pitch of obstinate conviction at the mo- 
ment when circumstances are combin- 
ing to cause serious reversal. In this 
country the very momentum of a 
“trade boom” at a high point of con- 
tinuing activity has often carried the 
financial imagination along with it so 
irresistibly that warning signals were 
either interpreted as themselves evi- 
dence of continued expansion or else 
were wholly disregarded. 

That was the unmistakable attitude 
on a score of occasions in older days, 
when actual results proved the whole 
business community to have been sub- 
ject to illusion. It was certainly the at- 
titude at this season in the ill-fated year 
1920; even the exorbitantly high 
money rates were then discussed as a 


I can hardly escape notice that, with 
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natural price which had to be paid for 
capital, when every industry was bid- 
ding for its profitable use. On all of 
those occasions subsequent events bore 
out the tradition that a prolonged sea- 
son of rapid and uninterrupted expan- 
sion in the country’s industrial activi- 
ties was bound to be interrupted by a 
period of drastic reaction; also that the 
longer the “trade boom”’ had continued 
the more severe the readjustment was 


bound to be. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


The present attitude of confidence, 
however, has taken account of other 
considerations. So far as concerns the 
business situation, it first rests on the 
fact that the country is just now not at 
the crest of an uninterrupted “boom” 
in trade and industry, but that, on the 
contrary, it has at least a six months’ 
period of continuous trade reaction be- 
hind it. The drastic curtailment since 
last spring in production, consump- 
tion, and distribution was ignored by 
the Stock Exchange; actual existence of 
a setback in trade was at times disputed. 
But for this the explanation seemed to 
be that speculation excitement, which 
had been absent from general business, 
had continued to pervade Wall Street. 
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In the practical walks of trade and 
industry there was no such shutting of 
the eyes to facts. Not only individual 
merchants and manufacturers during 
1927, but some of our largest industrial 
producing companies in their formal 
reports recognized the force of the 
reactionary movement. In the three 
months ending with last September 
earnings of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration had decreased $11,000,000, 
or 21 per cent, from 1926, and were 
the smallest for the period since the 
lean year 1924. In December, earnings 
of the country’s largest railways in ex- 
cess of operating expenses had fallen 
30 per cent below the year before. For 
November, the Labor Bureau’s report 
on fifty-four manufacturing industries 
showed the number of working men 
employed to have been the smallest of 
any month since the middle of 1924 
and 13 per cent below the high point 
of 1926. 


DURATION OF TRADE REACTION 


The fact of trade reaction had to be 
recognized. But trade reactions run 
their course—in a longer or shorter 
time according to circumstances. Their 
duration has always been determined, 
first, by the degree of severity in the 
readjustment of profits, prices, and 
credit; next, by the character of the 
larger economic influences at work. 
They have sometimes lasted two or 
three years before real recovery came 
in sight, but that was because of gravely 
disturbing incidents—money stringen- 
cy, complete demoralization of prices 
for commodities, shut-down of mills 
and rapid increase of unemployment, 
financial distress, and sometimes bank- 
ruptcy of merchants and producers. 
Most of these influences prevailed in 
the two-year trade reaction after the 
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middle of 1920; all of them operated in 
the periods of recognized trade depres- 
sion before the War. 

None of them existed in 1927, how- 
ever, or exists to-day; none of them, in- 
deed, had been predicted. The money 
market had been so far safeguarded 
automatically by the country’s powerful 
position in international finance, and 
by the absence of excessive use of com- 
mercial credit to accumulate goods at 
rising prices, that one immediate result 
of decreasing business activity was to 
accentuate the ease of money. Prices of 
industrial products did indeed decline, 
but their fall was gradual. The sudden 
and agonizing collapse, familiar to oi2- 
time trade reactions as a result of huge 
stocks of unsold goods carried on bor- 
rowed money, which had now to be 
thrown on a falling market to protect 
the merchant’s bank loans, did not oc- 
cur at all; the perfectly well-known rea- 
son being that accumulation of goods 
on the old-fashioned scale had long 
been abandoned as a policy of trade. 
Thus far the tangible effects of last 
year’s industrial reaction have been re- 
stricted to considerably reduced earn- 
ings of many business enterprises. These 
are the grounds commonly assigned for 
the argument that, whatever was the 
real economic cause or meaning of last 
year’s trade reaction (which reached 
its largest scope in November and De- 
cember), it ought before long to have 


run its full course and to be replaced 


by business recovery. 


THE NEXT TURN IN TRADE 


Up to that point there is not likely 
to be much dispute. Such divergence of 
judgment as exists has to do with the 
date, character, and extent of the next 
forward movement. It would probably 
state the case correctly to say that, al- 


(Financial Situation continued on page 62) 
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HE Right Reverend Charles Fiske, whose 

“Confessions of a Penitent and Puzzled 
Parson” in the Christmas Scrisner’s is still 
drawing spirited comment from readers, attacks 
another phase of the difficulties facing a minis- 
ter in “Saving Souls Through Church Suppers.” 
We call your attention not alone to the thread 
of the bishop’s discourse, for his list of sermon 
topics used by embattled preachers to catch the 
crowd is worthy of perpetuation. We might take 
a leaf from Mr. Phelps’s book and establish a 
Silly Sermon Subject Prize, for which these are 
the first entrants. 

Bishop Fiske’s latest book, “The Christ We 
Know,” has just been published. It is a study 
of the life of Christ, written at the call of youth, 
and sympathetic in its treatment of modern 
difficulties. 


The political portrait of Speaker Longworth 
is done by the man who is an authority on 
Congressional procedure and an observer of 
Congressional actions for more than forty-five 
tyears. William Tyler Page became a page in the 









)Clerk’s Office of the House of Representatives 
}in 1881, when he was thirteen, and has been 
continuously in the service since then. He was 
elected Clerk in 1919. Mr. Page should some 
time be made the subject of a portrait himself, 
for he is one of the best-known figures in Wash- 
}ington, that land where politicians come and go 
but Page goes on forever. He was born in Fred- 
Berick, Md. 


| The fiction in this number is distinguished 
jby Zona Gale’s contribution. “Here! Here! 
)Here!” is a story dealing with a topic about 
jwhich much is said and little known. Miss Gale 
‘finds, for the purposes of her story, a new pos- 
Hsibility of communication from those who have 
jpassed beyond this life. 

) Miss Gale started her writing career as a 
}ewspaper woman after she graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in ’95. Her first 
}book was “Romance Island,” published in 1906. 
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NOTES ON THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER AND 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW SERIAL 
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Her Friendship Village stories established her 
early as a discerning writer. “Miss Lulu Bett,” 
published in 1920, at the beginning of the post- 
war development of the realistic movement, 
brought her popular applause. The play which 
she made from the book was awarded the Pu- 
litzer Prize. Her more recent books are “Faint 
Perfume,” “Preface to a Life,” and her new 
collection of short stories, “Yellow Gentians and 
Blue.” 

Miss Gale lives in Portage, Wis., where she 
was born, and is a regent of the State university. 


“The State of Riverbank” presents in a new 
manner a little-written-of phase of American 
life. By revealing in brief vignettes of narrative 
the characters of this unmoral community, 
Roman Laim achieves a difficult and important 
piece of work. It was one of those fortunate 
contributions that turn up in an editor’s mail. 
And all we know of Mr. Laim is that he lives 
in Kirksville, Mo. The wood-blocks by W. E. 
Musick fit into the spirit of the text and add 
distinction to the illustrations in the number. 


The women’s clubs are one of the chief tar- 
gets for the shafts of ridicule aimed at the 
American people. The movement has attained 
such proportions that the target is easy to hit, 
and, indeed, the movement has its vulnerable 
points. But the fusillade of criticism has created 
an attitude which fails to take into consideration 
certain valuable features of club work. There- 
fore, we are glad to have Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, write on the value of the women’s clubs. 
Mrs. Sherman is serving her second term as 
head of American club-women and is active in 
many fields. She is a parliamentarian and a 
leader who inspires loyalty. 


The decadence of Boston comes in for full 
discussion from a native son in this number. 
Why Boston financiers are now content with 
the crumbs from New York’s table and why, 
when the Golden Age passed, literary lights 
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had to be imported from the Mississippi valley 
and the Af¢lantic passed into strange hands, are 
told by F. J. Stimson, who has lived with Bos- 
ton business and literature for many decades. 
Mr. Stimson was born in Dedham and gradu- 
ated from Harvard in ’76, receiving his law de- 
gree two years later. Some forty-four years later, 
after he had been assistant attorney-general of 
the State, general counsel for the U. S. Indus- 
trial Commission, professor of comparative leg- 
islation for eleven years within John Harvard’s 
own gates, and Ambassador to the Argentine, 
he received an LL.D. from his alma mater. Mr. 
Stimson has mingled the writing of novels with 
the composition of law-books. His early fiction 
was written under the pen-name “J. S. of Dale.” 
Indeed, in the second number of the new Scris- 
NER’s Macazine, February, 1887, began his 
novel “The Residuary Legatee.” So if the Watch 
and Ward Society want to try him for treason, 
we'll be character witness. 


No instalment of “The Greene Murder 

Case” is complete without its murder. Number 
Four occurs in this part, and one more is sub- 
tracted from the list of suspects. Now we are 
getting right down to business. Next month 
brings the solution of the mystery—and we'll 
cease to be pestered by all the advertising people 
and our friends who want to know the answer. 
Nowhere yet have we heard the correct guess 
from those who do not know the end of the 
story. 
Likewise, the reporters are getting hot on 
Mr. Van Dine’s trail. Mr. Edmund Lester Pear- 
son and Mr. Willard Huntington Wright seem 
to be leading the procession just at present, al- 
though we may be flooded at any time with a 
number of votes for some one else. 


It’s about time for Will James with his West- 
ern drawl and nice smile to blow into town. 
However, his new ranch at Pryor, Mont., is 
occupying much of his time, and we haven’t 
heard news of the annual advent. James’s “All 
in the Day’s Riding” is made up of incidents 
in the life of a cowboy which are appearing in 
the Magazine from time to time. He has a nat- 
ural ability as a story-teller in word and picture, 
and his life in the West has furnished him with 
enough material to last a lifetime. 


One of the most remarkable records of the 
war is “Artillery Duel at Montfaucon”—and it 
is written by one who up to this point has taken 
no part in the literature of that struggle. With 
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no superfluous detail, no literary frills, Le 


big guns attempting to blow each other off the 
face of the earth at pointblank range. 

Beyond its inherent excellence, the Piece is 
noteworthy because told by an artilleryman with 
astonishing powers of observation. The cannon. 
eers have been lightly touched upon heretofore, 
Mr. Jacks was in Battery E, r1gth Field Artil- 
lery, of the Third Division. 

He was born thirty-one years ago in Ne 
braska. He had just graduated from the Jesuit 
Mission College of Kansas when the war broke 
out. After his war service he went back to the 
study of Greek, and took his Ph.D. at Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., in 1922. He 
then taught Greek at Columbia College, Du. 
buque, and at the University of Notre Dame. 

His book “Service Record” is soon to appear, 
but he has now retreated a couple of thousand 





years and is translating a biography of Sertorius 
and writing an introduction to the study of 
Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, and other Gree 
Christian writers. He lives in York, Neb. 


Bernice Kenyon is Mrs. Walter Gilkyson, 
who with her husband is living in a villa on 
Lake Como. The villa, according to latest re 
ports, looked fine when they rented it, but they 
discovered a flaw or two later. “The ancien 
walls of this our castle exude reddish drops of an 
cient damp as old as the masonry itself,” she 
writes. ‘““We live in a villa which was once a 
Catholic theatre. We rented it gleefully, suppos 
ing things were what they seemed. But the roof 
leaks (or did), and so does or did the chimney, 
and all the furniture falls apart if you blow it.” 
However, she seems to be enjoying it at that. 


We introduce in this number Oscar Jensen 
with an unusual story, ““The Can-Rusher.” And 
his own is an unusual story, which we presen 
below in all-too-abbreviated form. 





My father and mother are immigrants to this coun 
from Sweden. Mother’s father was a preacher. My dad's 
father was a lawyer and farmer in a small hamlet. 

When I was old enough to turn my paper route over 
to my next younger brother, I went to work in a saw- 
mill. From there I went into the railroad yards. Thea 
with General Miles tour of the West Indies. Chas. A 
Sandburg (Carl Sandburg) was in Co. C of the samg 
regiment. I was with Co. A of the Sixth Illinois Volun 
teers. 

Too many mosquitoes in those jungles. Three yea 
of fever and broken health. 

I landed in eastern Washington. I’m not telling ho 
I reached Wenatchee. When the freight-train was held 
up because of a bad wreck farther down the line, 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


struck out across the sage-brush. They were cooking a 
breakfast for me somewhere. I had lost the address. 

In 1905 I was in Europe. I was trying to put over a 
big mining deal. 

I was stranded in Paris for a while, and I lived in 
the east end of London for a time. Them’s bad diggings 
for a man with a broken pick . . . believe you me! 

In 1912, 1913 and 1914 I had a real stake. In 1915 
I was broke and owed an appreciable portion of the 
Nationa! debt. The big war looked like a clean ‘‘out.’’ 
1 enlisted. Lawsuits didn’t bother me while I was in 
the service. When I got out of the hospital, I got mar- 
ried. I wanted to have something to worry about. 

When they kicked us out of our apartment because 
it costs money to run an apartment-house, we moved 
out on a little piece of logged-off land. In three years, 
with the help and unfaltering encouragement of the 
girl who had taken me . . . with pretty fair outlook 
tor nothing but ‘‘worse,’’ we were out of debt. From 
then on it was a cinch. I retired from business in the 
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fall of 1926, and while casting about for something to 
occupy my time, I decided that, having lived pretty 
much of it, I would try my hand at writing of life. 

I will be forty-nine years of age in September. 


Mr. Jensen has contributed poems and hu- 
morous pieces to a number of periodicals, but 
this is his first short story. We shall publish 
another in an early number. 


Gwendolen Haste is a young poet of Billings, 
Montana. Her verses have appeared before in 
Scripner’s and other periodicals. 


Mr. Phelps has been fishing with Gene Tun- 
ney, as he relates in his department, which leads 
off with the glories of Miami and the cham- 
pion. 
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HUMORESQUE, by James Boyd 


manner. 


velt, Jr. 


In the April Scribner's Magazine 
FRANK LOWDEN, THE FARMER’S FRIEND, by Clarence Darrow 


The noted liberal views his friend the Republican conservative 


SHALL WE GOVERN OURSELVES? by Albert C. Ritchie 


The Governor of Maryland enunciates his faith in local government 


The author of “Drums” and “Marching On,” those epics of the Revolution and 
Civil War, for the first time writes of his own experiences in the World War. 
A compelling narrative with an ironic title done in Mr. Boyd’s convincing 


CANE RIVER PORTRAITS, by William Spratling 
FURNITURE HUNTING IN NEW ENGLAND, by Mrs. Theodore Roose- 


WHO KILLED THE GREENE FAMILY? 
The solution to the exciting mystery in the last instalment of ““The Greene Murder Case” 
by S. S. Van Dine 





SHORT STORIES 
THE WOMAN HATER, by Conrad Aiken 
THREE WAGONS, by Richard Fowler 


TRAGEDY, by Eve Bernstein 








ANOTHER SERIAL— 
This Time in Three Parts 
Begins in the May Scribner’s Magazine 


SEVEN DAYS’ WHIPPING, by John Biggs 


An intensely modern novel, with an element of the primitive, written in an individual 
style which will cause a stir in the literary world. 
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OMMENT on the new ScriBNER’s MAGAZINE 
C has been generous from newspaper-editors, 
literary critics, and readers. We, of course, can- 
not hope to include even a small part of them, 
but we will give a few of the high lights. Wil- 
liam Allen White sets the pace with his letter: 

I am delighted to know that you have taken a rather 
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Comments on the New Scrisner’s from William Allen frivolous, 
¥ = . Bille Here 
White and Others—Reply to Garis—Two New Candi- ~— 
dates for Mr. Van Dine’s Shoes. yp.” Mer 
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One ¢ 
SATIRE NEED NOT BE BRUSQUE [Columbu 
A section from discussion in the Springfield julian 
Republican: png on | 
; , pnce anc 
Scripner’s should receive encouragement in carrying h 
“ ; “ ‘mirom the 
out this program. Especially may it be commended foy Mr. H 

selecting its own tone. Nothing would be more unfo.§, * rf. 
tunate than unlimited imitation of the American Me.gpecome t 
cury, which would soon lose its piquancy, and mighl® The edi 


definite stand against ‘‘the hokum-exposers.’’ It seems 
to me it indicates just as cheap a mind to hunt for hokum 
in a life as it does to powder the Pollyanna dust over a 
career. The mixture of good and bad that must come in 
every life requires not isolation but balance to under- 
stand it, and that school of writers which takes the sur- 
face scum which is on every mind and in every move- 
ment—the emanations from the physical part of many 
—as the real man and the real movement, sees little of 
truth! I get so tired of this attitude—a sort of exhibition- 
ist’s attitude; the attitude of a child who mistakes the 
physical surface emanating from the various viscera of 
the body, as, for instance, sex, for the deep verities of 
life. It is a comfort to know that there will be at least 
one magazine to which we can turn to find these emana- 
tions not ignored but balanced, understood, and given 
their proper place in the scheme of things. 


NEW WINE IN A NEW BOTTLE 
Editorial from the New York Times: 


Scripner’s Macazine has donned for its forty-first 
birthday a new cover and a new type face concerning 
the beauty of which there is no room for discussion. 
What is more important, outward changes signalize a 
new spirit which is to be one neither of complacency 
nor of cynicism, and a program which will seek to give 
‘roundness to the picture of American civilization.’’ 

Like political platforms, magazine platforms are not 
always free from vagueness. It is therefore pleasant to 
have the editors of Scrisner’s pass beyond the statement 
of general principles. They believe that we are getting 
ready to emerge out of the ‘‘hokum-exposers’’ era and 
that the time has come to take stock of American achieve- 
ment. They announce beforehand their conviction that 
the American balance sheet is not all in red ink. There 
is progress to be made, but we have made progress. 
There are phases of our national life which will change, 
but there are other phases which will not change because 
they should not. 

If this prospectus is lived up to the new ScriBNER’s 
will have indeed attained a rounded picture and so have 
performed a real public service. The progress of the ex- 
periment will be watched with general wishes for its 
success, 
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even be driven to sobriety, if everybody else were w 
adopt the same combination of verbal violence and 
brusque or flippant satire. The faults and limitations 
American life may be appraised, even satirically, in 
refined and gracious style. 

It is not, perhaps, an accident that the most entertain 
ing discussion in the January Scripner’s is that writte 
by an Alabama editor on the changing religious and s 
cial temper of the South. This is an admirable examp! 
of shrewd perception and gracious humor—qualitiefihalf-baked 
which are perhaps oftener allied in southern editoridlfpnnaire mc 
pages than in those of the North. Scripner’s has frefhe amusin: 
quently had contributors of southern birth and it doubtfiheretical d: 
less has many southern readers. Scripner's has, too, Mpect to the 
certain artistic tradition. If it preserves its cultivated tone 


gaining a new forthrightness of thought without sacrigg Intellig 
fice of ease and suavity, it will make its invigorateffan ynde 
message more effective. ae that | 
The journalistic need of the hour is for mellownes 5 oe 
and restraint; of jazz thinking and jazz writing there i pattle aga 
a surplus. We need a Juvenal or two to jar mass com@ubmit, | 
placency—though it is to be feared that the mass remainimyst nee: 
indifferent to assault—but cultivated people do not nee atone ¢ 
to have their ears as well as their complacency jarred BE 
The obstinate worship of crudity for its own sake is onlg@Ul Comir 
justified when large masses of people are obstinately worgthis and 
shiping hackneyed conventionality for its own sake. beainst th 
Crisp sentences from other papers: pm. 
‘ 
An intelligent reaction to the changing modes an 
times.—Walter Yust, in the Philadelphia Public Ledge’ The Bj 
The new type page is the most legible that comes to Miquoted in 
desk.—Harry Hansen, in the New York World. : 
: : - oi With all 
At least one magazine editor has grown tired of th Hall. ed 
small-town critic. . . . The ‘“‘more complete view” Wii athe 
not only be more satisfying but nearer the truth. tiene of 
George Douglas, in the San Francisco Bulletin. egligée cle 
A statement of policy which will be generally affinewer gene! 
plauded for its vision, its constructive sense and orthern | 
complete divergence from the type of superficial cyiriendly liste 
cism that permeates so much of the current literary ou oming to a 
put.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. life, 
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It's most pleasant to read. Everything about the 
— has a novel flavor.—New York. 

It’s very attractive, very different, ScrisNeR’s new 
iiress. . . . Without being frisky or impinging upon the 
frivolous, ScriBNER’s gains in lightness of touch.—Louis- 
fille Herald Post. 

The new ScriBNER’s is more than a change in ‘‘dress- 
yp.” It represents a radical departure along some very 
Ronstructive and interesting lines of thought.—Laramie 
Republican-Boomerang. 








Xe ae ah THE SALT OF DISSENT 
One of the dissenting voices came from the 

QUE [Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun, through which 
. Julian Harris and Julia Collier Harris are carry- 
‘ingfield ing on their courageous battle against intoler- 

pice and bigotry in the South. Another was 
carryingifrom the Reformed Church Messenger. 
—s Mr. Harris’s paper seems to fear that we may 
can Me§become too safe and sane. 
nd might The editors of ScrrsNeR’s Macazine have sent out an 


were tnnouncement to the press concerning the new editorial 
ence andMpolicy of that safe and sane periodical—a policy which, 
tations oft appears, will make it even safer and saner than 
lly, in Mever.. . 
An article of special interest to Southern readers in 
he current issue is that by Grover Hall of the Mont- 
omery Advertiser, entitled ‘*We Southerners,’’ which 
redicts the imminent emergence of the Southern states 
rom obscurantism, fundamentalism, Klanism and other 
half-baked isms, into the glad and gay sunshine of déb- 
panaire modernism. This is cheering news. But it would 
be amusing if our section should emerge so far in this 
eretical direction as to render its budding writers sus- 
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IS, toO, Mpect to the editors of Scrisner’s! 

uted tone, i : . , 

out sacri’ Intelligence is never suspect in this office. We 
vigorate#ran understand the paper’s point of view, feel- 


ng that there must be no let-up in the eternal 


ellownes - . 
battle against the forces of repression—but, we 


y there i 


ass commubmit, balance is a part of intelligence. We 
s remaiM™imust needs consolidate our gains and take ad- . 
hot ne“Hantage of our new positions. We believe that 
y jarred § bs P ‘ 
<e is onlq@eur coming numbers will show that we can do 
tely womthis and thereby aid materially in the battle 
sake. [against the really important forces of retrogres- 
y 
sion. 

odes an “NEGLIGEE ELEGANCE” 
Ledge’ The Birmingham Age-Herald’s editorial was 
’ to M¥quoted in several neighboring papers: 
= With all the mellowness of a Montgomerian, Grover 
ed of tH . . the ~ 
ew” wi’ Hall, editor of The Advertiser, discusses in the cur- 
truth ent, ScRisneR’s the emergence of the South from the 

“Bhadow of puritanism and evangelism. With the easy, 
; negligée elegance of an unprofessional Southerner of a 
rally ajfmewer generation, he discourses, as in the comfort of a 


and M§iNorthern clubroom and in the warming presence of 
nendly listeners, about the way in which his people are 
oming to a renewed appreciation of the good things of 
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His thesis is embodied in certain questions which 
might, under such circumstances, be asked by men who 
know of the South’s rise to industrial and commercial 
significance. . . . 

Mr. Hall’s charming answer to these inquiries makes 
up the body of his stimulating article. Forgetting, per- 
haps, for the moment that he speaks for a community 
with a richness and serenity of its own, he describes that 
manner in which ‘‘We Southerners’’ are breaking old 
chains and advancing definitely, though leisurely, along 
avenues leading to far horizons... . 


The Asheville Times terms it “a rather rol- 
licking review of life in the South,” and con- 
cludes in this manner: 


In the urban Methodist and Baptist churches Mr. 
Hall finds, in the new interest in an ‘‘embryonic estheti- 
cism,’’ a proof that the old fear of art as a work of the 
Devil is loosening its grip. The modern exemplars of 
the Puritan tradition are beginning to realize ‘‘that a 
note of gentle charm in the atmosphere of the holy 
temple may be restful and inviting to weary souls.”’ 

Summing up, Mr. Hall says that Southerners are trav- 
eling more, reading more, becoming emancipated. He 
looks to the next generation to make the provincialism 
of the past a matter of academic interest to the historian. 
And it must be said that Mr. Hall makes a good case for 
his thesis. 


Silas Bent’s article on Secretary Mellon in the 
first number of the new Scrisner’s also attract- 
ed much attention. The Syracuse Herald re- 
ferred to it as “a masterly analysis.” The Brook- 
lyn Times, Boston Herald, and other papers 
have editorial comment on it. 


PORTRAIT “TRUE AND BITING” 


In F. P. A.’s Saturday column, “The Diary of 
Our Own Samuel Pepys,” in the New York 
World, he records on December 28, the day the 
new Scrisner’s was published: 


So, home and read an article in Scrisner’s called 
*‘Portrait of a Potential Authoress,’’ by Frances War- 
field, very true and biting. 


The Detroit Free Press echoes the sentiment, 
as do other papers. 

But Mr. William E. Anderson says Miss War- 
field’s piece makes him “hot under the collar.” 


Of course, thus far she has been rather fortunate in 
her choice of material. I suppose she never will lack for 
something to lambast, for she carves the juicy breast of 
obvious Turkey. 

I can understand her remarks on David Grayson and 
“‘Elizabeth’’ for such are found in college libraries and 
are recommended by the B.A., PHD. fact carriers as 
antidotes for Menckenism. But I am also certain that 
Mary, the ‘‘potential authoress,’’ could never have 
heard of Christopher Morley. For me, the rub does not 
come in such as the aforementioned Mary who had noth- 
ing to say. What about the clever writers who, technical- 
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ly well-nigh perfect, have, in character delineation, all 
the sweep of a whisk broom? 

Still, if ScrrpNER’s grows in circulation because of a 
change in policy, perhaps Frances Warfield may reach 
some of these Neo— Oh, call them what you will. 
They really don’t matter. 


WHITE MAN’S BURDEN CARRIED 
TOO FAR 


A dissenting voice on Professor Garis’s article 
—Harold Manheim, New York: 


When my eye caught sight of an article on immi- 
gration in your January issue which was written by a 
professor of economics, I rejoiced for the moment. I 
thought that at last I might be reading something that 
would confirm my faith in this country’s restrictive pol- 
icy: a presentation of the one argument in its favor that 
has ever appeared to me to be valid, the economic argu- 
ment that restriction promotes prosperity. But to my 
great regret I found that while the writer was a pro- 
fessor of economics, he was no economist; he was rather 
an amateur in politics, anthropology, and sentimentality. 

The Bolshevist menace: Will this be any less a threat 
when, as Professor Garis proposes, immigration comes 
in the main from England, the leading Socialist coun- 
try of the west, the country of A. J. Cook, the only 
western country which thus far has had a labor gov- 
ernment? 

Anglo-Saxon superiority: Is that established in the 
good professor’s mind by the intellectual attainments of 
hill-billy and the cracker from his part of the country, 
or rather by the physique of the stunted specimens that 
represent the greater part of the English immigration to- 
day? By a comparison of Milton with Goethe or of Gott- 
sched with Shadwell? 

Hyphenism: Is his resentment against the Steuben 
Society a result of the fact that it is named after the 
man who made independence (from Great Britain) a 
military possibility? Does he condemn race pride in the 
Irish because their home land produced George Moore, 
George Russell, W. B. Yeats, O’Casey and James Joyce? 

The racial heritage of the writer’s children will be a 
mixed one: German, English, Irish, French, Jewish, 
Russian, but, God willing, they will have more respect 
for the language of John Keats than Professor Garis who 
writes: 

‘The great majority of the patriotic organizations 
favor the national-origins plan.’’ 

I must conclude that it is no great respect for the 
tradition of English culture that leads him to place 
Anglo-Saxon race pride on a different level than the 
pride of other people. He cares little for the language; 
he cares less for English liberty. Doubtless he justifies his 
pride by the fact that while Ireland was giving the world 
a George Russell, England was producing a Horatio 
Bottomley, and out of good English stock on a different 
soil the world was being enriched with a William Hale 
Thompson. 
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WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


THIS FROM BOSTON 
A gentleman from Boston says: 


I was amused, in the January number of Scrisnep’s 
MacazinE, page 32, to notice that you do not mention 
Vice-President Dawes as being one of the interesting 
political personalities that the Magazine is going to write 
about. General Dawes is the only man the Republican 
have who can beat Al Smith in 1928. 


Our correspondent might have noted also that 
we didn’t mention Al Smith. And the reason 
we mentioned neither Dawes nor Smith, nor in- 
deed Hoover nor Ritchie, was that we have al- 
ready published articles upon them. 


TWO NEW VAN DINES 
Miss Mary L. Wheele, Wellesley, Mass., 


writes: 


I am about to prove myself a veritable idiot or an as- 
tute person. I should like to put myself on record, 
after reading this first instalment of ‘‘The Greene Mur. 
der Case,’’ as thinking—rather believing—that Mrs, 
Greene did the killing. I have this on Julia’s look of 
surprise coupled with the shuffling footsteps Ada heard 
and Mrs. Greene’s theoretical lack of interest while 
deeply interested. 

Also I think—tho’ I can hardly call this a positive 
conviction--that Mr. Van Dine is Dr. Joseph Collins, 
This because of the easy and casual use of quantities 
of unusual medical terms. 


Here’s another interesting theory from Paul 
A. Freund, St. Louis: 


You may release George Jean Nathan, Ma Ferguson, 
Pola Negri, yourself, et al., held as suspects in the case 
of S. S. Van Dine, for the latter has been positively 
identified. The detective has been detected—not a unique 
phenomenon in these days of grace and scandal. Though 
I have not had the opportunity to apply the poker-game 
test, I can assure you that Edward Hale Bierstadt is 
your man. 

**Marvelous, my dear Sherlock!’’ you say. Not at all, 
Watson. For some of us occasionally reac a monthly 
other than Scripner’s, and suspicion was naturally 
aroused by an article on ‘‘Our Permanent Crime Wave,” 
which, strangely enough, was very well-written. It was 
a bold move by Mr. Van Dine, one which would un- 
doubtedly be revealed as characteristic by a scientific 
pokerology test. It might easily have passed unnoticed, 
had it not been for our mixed diet of monthlies. 

You will, of course, forward the reward in pieces 
of eight and notify the vaudeville booking agencies at 
once, 


And so two entirely new candidates enter the 
field. THe OBSERVER. 
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x The Club Corner 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT MODERN AMERICAN ART? 











HE article “What Do Women’s Clubs Do?” 

by Mrs. John D. Sherman, appears on page 
304 of this number of the new Scrisner’s Mac- 
wane. Mrs. Sherman states in her forceful man- 
ner the value of women’s clubs to the commu- 
nity. She bases many of her statements on the 
questionnaire sent out by the General Federation 
in 1927. 

Here are published the seventh set of ques- 
tions on American art and the answers to the 
sixth group, which appeared last month. The 
final questions will appear in the April number 
and the answers to them in May. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
QUESTIONS 


51. The decorative quality in painting is where the 
perspective—the apparent distance—is concealed or omit- 
ted. It is concealed by some vertical pattern—a row of 
wees, tall plants, or some distracting object or design. 
It is omitted by having a golden background or some 
impenetrable conventionalized pattern for the back- 
ground. Whistler was among the first to use this charm 
of the Oriental artist. The human figure was made flat, 
like the Japanese print, with a swaying curve of grace. 


52. By obliterating distance, and making motives of 
landscape detail. Frederick Clay Bartlett, Frederick 
Grant, George Holloway, Eugene Savage, Ettore Caser, 
and Herman Dudley Murphy. The Japanese street scenes 
were done first by Robert Blum. 


53. The element of mystery has been used in art 








for centuries. It is most stimulating to the imagination 
of the artist and the observer. In portraits and in sculp- 
ture it gives an unceasing interest, because the mood of 
the artist, the model, or the individual portrayed can 
never quite be determined, and the unanswerable ele- 
ment is a fascinating quality in art. 


54. W. H. Richards, Alexander Harrison, Charles 
Woodbury, Paul Dougherty, Armin Hansen, J. Wil- 
kinson Smith, Eric Hudson, Frederick Waugh, Leon 
Dabo, Wm. Ritschel, Gifford Beal, Henry Snell, and 
thers. The difficulties in painting the sea are legion. 
The artist's problem is always one of light and shade. 
the sea is never still, the light is always changing; 
ne depth of the water makes a difference; the character 
{ the sky changes the color of the water; the move- 
nent of the water makes a fascinating pattern hard to 
old, since it is always changing; the crest and the trough 
{the waves hold worlds of difficulties; the character of 
he blue is variable, but the character of the white foam 
almost too swift in its vanishing to record at all. 
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55. The national characteristics of an art are con- 
stantly sought. Many critics believe that the American 
artist has such a large European heritage that there can 
be little that is distinctively American in his art. In the 
last few years the consensus of opinion seems to be 
changing, and those whose judgment is authoritative 
agree that in the landscape-painting there is a strict 
adherence to the subject—no dependence upon a human 
interest, which makes a very pure landscape. In sculp- 
ture, the American artist has an excellent knowledge of 
anatomy; he embodies strength, power, characterization, 
verve, grace, and versatility, in all of which sensuality 
is totally lacking. These two phases are notable in very 
much of the American artistic production. 


56. Arthur Mathews, Maynard Dixon, Francis Mc- 
Comas, Armin Hansen, Mary Curtis Richardson, Ben- 
jamin Brown, William Wendt, Douglas Parshall, Hansen 
Putthoff, Alson S. Clark. The atmospheric conditions 
make the seeing very different for the artist in California. 
The advantages are innumerable: There is every possi- 
bility in climate—from semitropical to the perpetual 
snow of the higest mountain peaks; there are rich lands, 
orchards, meadows, and marvellous flowers, and the al- 
ternative of a desert; there are rivers and the sea; there 
is the California of to-day, and the California that was 
Spanish, which is lovely and little known. 


57- The Taos men are: Walter Ufer, Victor Higgins, 
Ernest Blumenschein, E. I. Couse, Bert Philips, E. O. 
Berninghaus, Martin Hennings, John Sharp, Theodore 
Van Soelen, and Herbert Dunton. The Santa Fé men 
are: William Penhallow Henderson, Randall Davey, 
Andrew Dasberg, J. O. B. Nordfeldt, Will Shuster, 
Jozef Bakos, and others. The Taos Society was formed 
by men who had received honors, whose work had hung 
in the best exhibitions, and who obligated themselves to 
live in Taos and paint seriously and to the best of their 
ability. When the society was first formed, they were 
hoping that an American school of art might come from 
their effort. They believe that in that land of the In- 
dian—the home of the real American—the great epic 
poem may be written, the great American opera may be 
written, and the greatest American pictures may be 
painted. 


58. Andrew Dasberg has just received one of the 
prizes at the Carnegie International Exhibition. Ernest 
Blumenschein and Theodore Van Soelen received prizes 
at the Sesquicentennial. The most of these painters are, 
or were, from Chicago. 


The painters of Indiana have organized a Hoosier 
Salon. They hold their annual exhibition in Chicago. 
Fifty large and flourishing art associations, art clubs, 
and sketch clubs have been organized through the ef- 
forts of Mrs. H. B. Burnet, of Indianapolis, into a State 
art association. Their work has been so fine that the 
State university has turned over to them the art exten- 
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sion work throughout the State, and assists them as it 
does its other departments. 

60. The city of Chicago has one of the best museums 
in the land; it has received no such funds as the Metro- 
politan Museum and the Toledo Museum have, but it 
has recently spent a million and a half, and is going to 
spend that much more. It is a plant worth about $7,- 
500,000. The Marshall Field Museum has a building 
which cost $8,500,000. The city has just recently de- 
cided to save the splendid Fine Arts Building which 
was the museum for the Columbian Exposition. This will 
be a municipal theatre, municipal arts and crafts centre, 
and a municipal exhibition gallery. The city of Chicago 
recently bonded itself for $152,000,000 to build seventy- 
five schoolhouses, every one of them to have an art gal- 
lery. The art school at the Art Institute of Chicago is 
the largest one in the United States. 


ART QUESTIONS FOR THE MONTH 


61. What may be said of impressionism at the present 
time? Name some of the best-known American 
painters whose work is notable for its broken 
(juxtaposed) color. 


62. What modern movement, in France, arose in op- 
Position to impressionism? Who was the leader 
of the movement? What were his theories and 
how did he work? 


63. What other men were associated with Cézanne? 
How did they work? Name some American 
painters who are sympathetic with this move- 
ment. Has the American public accepted the 
theory and product of the Post-impressionists? 


64. Name some important exhibitions held in America. 


65. What is meant by Academician, Modernist, In- 
dependent? Who are among the leaders of each 
group? 

66. Name some American painters who have portrayed 
city streets. 


67. Name some painters and sculptors who have por- 
trayed labor. 


68. Who is America’s famous negro painter living in 
Paris? What is the nature of his work? Where 
may his pictures be seen? 


69. What other American painters have portrayed re- 
ligious subjects? What sculptors have used reli- 
gious themes? 


70. What museum owns seventeen pictures in a series 
of the ‘‘Life of Christ,’ and who in painting 
them was proclaimed the greatest religious painter 
in America? What may be said of the series? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
BOOKS UPON MODERN ART 


Fifty Years of Modern Painting: Pythian, Dutton. 
History of Modern Painting: Muther, Dutton. 
Modern Art: Meier-Graefe, Putnam. 

Modern Painting: George Moore, Scribner. 
Short History of Art: Blum & Tatlock, Scribner. 
Apollo: Reinach, Scribner. 

Modern Painting: W. H. Wright, Dodd Mead. 
History of Art (Vol. 4): Elie Faure, Harper. 
History of Painting (Vol. 3): Pijoan, Harper. 


THE CLUB CORNER 


Modern Movements in Painting: Marriott, Scribner, 

Modern Painting: Anderson, Century. 

Masters of Modern Art: Pach, Huebsch. 

Art: Clive Bell, Stokes. 

Since Cézanne: Clive Bell, Harcourt Brace. 

Landmarks XIX Cent. Painting: Clive Bell, Harcoun 
Brace. 

Western Art & The New Era: K. S. Dreier, Brentan; 

Cézanne: Meier-Graefe, Scribner. 

Cézanne, A Study of His Development: Roger Fry, 
Macmillan. 

Impressionist Painting: Dewhurst, Scribner. 

Manet, and the Impressionists: Duret, Lippincott. 

Claude Monet: Mauclair, Dodd Mead. 

Renoir: Fosca, Dodd Mead. 

Gauguin: Rey, Dodd Mead. 

Cézanne: Klingsor, Dodd Mead. 

Cubism and Post-Impressionism: Eddy, McClurg. 

Primer of Modern Art: Sheldon Cheney, Boni, Live. 
right. 

Story of American Painting: Caffin, Stokes. 

History of American Painting: Isham & Cortissoz, Mac. 
millan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY IN PERIODICALS 
MODERN PAINTING 


Nation, 112:235-6, Feb. 9, 1921. 

Edinburgh Review, 233:298-315, April, 1921. 

Arts and Decoration, 13:86-7, June, 1920. 

Literary Digest, 69:26-7, June 25, 1921. 

Dial, 73:586-8, Nov., 1922. 

Arts and Decoration, 20:11-13, Jan., 1924. 

Century, 95:555-67, April, 1924. 

Cézanne: Forum, 54:39-63, July, 1915. 

Cézanne: International Studio, 56:sup. 97-100, Oct. 
1915. 

Cézanne: The Nation, 102:57-9, Jan. 13, 1916. 

Cézanne: Arts and Decoration, 14:40, Nov., 1920. 

Cézanne: Touchstone, 8:180-9, Dec., 1924. 

Cézanne: Outlook, 137:20-22, May 7, 1924. 

Cézanne: International Studio, 76:240-1, Dec., 1922. 

Cézanne: Arts and Decoration, 16:304-5, Feb., 1922. 

Gauguin: International Studio, 73:sup. 92-8, May, 1921. 

Gauguin: Bookman, 50:623-5, Feb., 1920. 

Gauguin: Century, 100:225-35, June, 1920. 

Gauguin: Dial, 69:397-400, Oct., 1920. 

Gauguin: Asia, 24:892-7, Nov., 1924. 

Gauguin: Century, 106:725-72, Sept., 1923. 

Robt. Henri: Touchstone, 1:174-7, June, 1917. 

Robt. Henri: Craftsman, 27:459-69, Feb., 1915. 

Robt. Henri: International Studio, 56:239-41, Oct., 1915. 

Robt. Henri: Touchstone, 5:212-19, June, 1919. 

Robt. Henri: Scribner, 68:298, Sept., 1920. 

Robt. Henri: Arts and Decoration, 14:36, Nov., 1920. 

Robt. Henri: Mentor, 12:30-44, Oct., 1924. 

Robt. Henri: Literary Digest, 80:27-8, Jan. 2, 1924. 

John Sloan: International Studio, 58:sup. 25-8, March, 
1916. 

John Sloan: Touchstone, 4:362-70, Feb., 1919. 

John Sloan: Touchstone, 8:224-7, Dec., 1920. 

John Sloan: Century, 103:699-704, March, 1922. 

George Luks: Century, 99:497-504, Feb., 1920. ; 

George Luks: International Studio, 71:sup. 21-7, April, 
1920. 

George Luks: Touchstone, 8:32-8, Oct., 1920. 

George Luks: International Studio, 56:241-2, Oct., 1915: 

(Continued on page 76) 
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How members o yf the 
are made partners in 


General Motors believes that em- 
ployees in the plant, as well as executive 
officers, should have the opportunity to 
become stockholders, and thereby part- 
ners in the enterprise to the success of 
which they are contributing. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., President of General Motors, 
has said on the subject: 

“The prosperity that General Motors 
has enjoyed, naturally cannot be attrib- 
uted to any single influence but on the 
contrary has resulted from the combined 
effort of many. The degree to which any 
institution permanently succeeds is tre- 
mendously influenced by the ability with 
which capital, labor and the management 
are co-ordinated in serving the public.... 
Broadly speaking, I firmly believe that 
General Motors in the execution of these 
policies has justified itself not only as an 
economic and efficient instrument for the 
production and sale of merchandise, but 
in its public and industrial relations 
as well.” - 


General Motors Family 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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In addition to its Annual Report and 
Quarterly Statement of Earnings, 
General Motors issues special booklets 
from time to time for the information of 
its stockholders, employees, dealers and 
the public generally. Many of the princi- 
ples and policies outlined in these book- 
lets apply to every other business as much 
as they do to that of General Motors. 

A copy of the booklet, How Memsers 
OF THE GENERAL Morors Famiy ARE 
Mape-Partners IN GENERAL Morors, 
together with the series of booklets to 
stockholders, will be mailed free upon 
request to Department K-2, General 
Motors Corporation, Broadway at 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET , 
BUICK + LaSALLE ,; 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


PONTIAC ; 


r 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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OLDSMOBILE ,; 
CADILLAC , 


OAKLAND 
All with Body by Fisher 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
DELCO-LIGHT—Electric Plants 
































THe increasing im- 
portance of smaller 
cities as manufac- 
turing centers is at- 
tributed largely tothe 
electric industry’s 
gigantic achieve- 
ment of power inter- 
connection. 


As an important element in the 
“World’s Greatest Pool of Power” the 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS contributes 
adequate power supply to such 
rapidly growing industrial cities as 
Waukegan, Joliet, Streator, Pontiac 
and others in its 6000-square mile 
service area near and surrounding 
Chicago. We represent this and 
other progressive utility companies 
operating in 30 states. 


UTI 
im COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 
New York St. Louis 


Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Louisville 





LITY SECURITIES 


Indianapolis 











(Financial Situation, continued from page 396) 
though the prevalent spirit is one of confidence, 
expectations are for the most part sober and 
restrained. When President Coolidge, in his an- 
nual message to Congress, predicted another 
year of “comfortable prosperity,” he expressed 
the judgment of perhaps the great body of 
American business men. On the other hand, 
there are heard occasionally prophecies colored 
with the utmost enthusiasm; perhaps the most 
persistent being expression of belief in the auto- 
mobile trade that the decrease in sales last year 
of nearly a million cars, as compared with either 
1926 or 1925, will be much more than made 


| good by the increase of 1928. Such expectation 


has seemed to be based on the theory that re- 
duced consumption, in a year when average in- 
dividual earnings had not been reduced, must 
have been caused by deliberate postponement of 


| requisitions which, in another year, will be 





larger than ever before, because the deferred 
purchases will then be added to the normal fresh 
purchases of the period. The inference is bold, 
but we are living in an unusual period of Ameri- 
can industry and American personal expendi- 
ture, and the actual result may throw a good 
deal of light on the actual character of the finan- 
cial situation. 

Returning confidence in early resumption of 
a forward movement was partly based on the 
steel trade’s substantial increase of orders—the 
only industry which has yet shown tangible and 


-unmistakable evidence of recovery, but tradi- 


tionally the first to indicate the course of general 
trade. Beyond such visible indications it was 
based on a prevalent belief, which had not been 
shaken by the reaction of 1927, that the favor- 
ing influences which had existed during the two 
preceding years were still in full operation. 
Neither the general prosperity of the American 
people nor the progressive introduction into 
manufacture of invention, improvement, and 
economy gave any evidence of halting. In some 
respects even more important, continued abun- 
dance of credit and of abnormally easy money, 
which had averted the old-time complications ot 
trade reaction, was believed to insure easy return 
to renewed industrial expansion. 


THE NOTE OF CAUTION 


Yet, with all this rising hopefulness, the note 
of caution has been sounded. The recent de- 
scription of American industry, by a practical 
economist, as a “nervous invalid taking its pulse 
and temperature every week,” drew a curiously 
different picture from that which the confident 


(Financial Situation, continued on page 64) 
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THE INVESTOR 


HEN economical trans- 

mission of electricity 
over broad areas was made 
technically possible it opened 
up an era of construction and 
consolidation of electric facili- 
ties outside of the large cities, 
a period of building wide- 
spread efficient systems in non- 
metropolitan. areas to replace 
inadequate local plants in small 
towns and to serve rural sec- 
tions for the first time. 


To accomplish this, the fun- 
damental problem was one of 
assembling capital with which 
to form these widespread 
systems, and of assuring a 
continuous flow of new cap- 
ital thereafter to expand facil- 
ities and to meet maturing 
obligations. This required a 
financial structure whose in- 
trinsic soundness would justify 
the confidence of the investor. 
It required, too, the credit 
standing and the ability to go 
beyond the limits of the terri- 
tory served by the companies 
and assemble capital in quan- 
tities far in excess of the avail- 
ableamount in any one locality. 
It was in response to this need 
that the Middle West Utilities 
Company and other public 
utility investment companies 
were formed, 

a ae 
By bringing under a single 
direction companies operating 





light 


and power companies 
are custodians of the 
savings of millions of 
people. The investor's 
willingness to put his 
money in the business 
is the very foundation 
of this growing indus- 
try, in which an aver- 
age of five dollars must 
be invested in facili- 
ties for each dollar 
of annual gross 
revenue. 











in geographically diversified 
territories, serving a varied 
number of industries, public 
utility investment companies 
have given the investment a 
backing which is independent 
of any particular section of the 
country or of any particular 
line of industry. Even a small 
investment can be as fully di- 
versified as though distributed 
among many different enter- 
prises. Moreover, in contrast 
with small local plants whose 
facilities would inevitably be 
idle much of the time, these 
widespread systems embrace a 
variety of demands for service 
whose combined requirements 
are necessarily distributed over 
many hours of the day, tending 
toward maximum use of the in- 
vestment—a highly important 
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consideration from the inves- 
tor’s standpoint. 


And finally,a stronger group 
management to administer and 
protect the investment is made 
possible through the unifica- 
tion of properties under the 
public utility investment com- 
pany’s direction. 

y+ FF 


‘OHE public utility invest- 
ment company represents 
equally the investor whose sav- 
ings it puts to constructive use 
and the customer whose elec- 
tricservice it provides by assem- 
bling the capital with which to 
construct the necessary facili- 
ties. Between these two, in- 
vestor and customer, it has 
established an identity of in- 
terest. Earned confidence and 
soundness of investment have 
enlisted millions of investors 
and thus assured that ready flow 
of capital necessary to the am- 
ple, economical and expand- 
ing electric service upon which 
the new industrial and social 
life of the nation is builded. 





Middle Wee 
Utilities Company 


SERVING 
1924 Communities in 19 States 
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motor-car manufacturers outlined; more particu- 
larly when the description was coupled with the 
assertion that we are still in a period of “general 
uncertainty and lack of confidence in our busi- 
ness future.” In respect to the eagerness and anx- 
iety with which forecasts and statistical indica- 
tions of trade are still awaited and examined, the 
picture was unquestionably accurate. That atti- 
tude may have been occasioned partly by the un- 
expected scope and duration of last year’s busi- 
ness setback, but it also reflected a certain per- 
plexity over indefinite continuance of the very 
influences which have inspired the new year’s 
confidence. Even the Stock Exchange has shown 
recurrent uncertainty regarding the superabun- 
dant credit which has admittedly had a hand in 
the course of trade and industry since 1924. 
How far the rapid pace of trade expansion, 
the perfectly smooth working of the industrial 
machine, the entire absence of the old-time re- 
current strain on credit when production had 
reached its high point of activity, resulted from 
the amazing accumulation of bank reserves 
when all the world was sending gold to the 
United States and when the movement seemed 
destined to be perpetual, is a question which 
only economic history will positively answer. 








That the banking and credit position had acted 
as a stimulus, however, in general industry as 
in the speculative markets, it was impossible to 
doubt. Along with the growing sentiment of 
hopefulness tor the immediate business future, 
the feeling has apparently extended that the 
permanence of this admittedly abnormal situa- 
tion was not so sure, 


GOLD MOVEMENT AND EXPANSION 
1927 


Between 1914 and the autumn of 7, 
$2,400,000,000 had been added to the Ameri- 


| can stock of gold. The resultant immense in- 


crease of American bank reserves had not driven 
up prices for industrial products, but in other 
directions full use had been made of the un- 
precedented facilities of credit. Financing of in- 
stalment purchases in numerous industries had 
called for wholly new credits running into the 
thousands of millions. Loans to dealers in stocks 
and bonds, as reported by the Stock Exchange 
itself, had increased during 1927 in the prodi- 
gious sum of $1,140,000,000, or 35 per cent. 
All such transactions were effected without sign 
of strain, but their programme of seemingly 
unlimited expansion was clearly based on unin- 
terrupted continuance of the heaping up of 
(Financial Situation, continued on page 66) 
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Prevent Investment Losses 


—through failure to present promptly for payment, 
bonds which have been called, in whole or in part, first 
by receiving our “‘ Monthly Called Bond Service” which 
covers all important issues of called bonds and second, by 
checking it carefully with your personal investment list. 


cA request on your letterhead addressed to any of our offices will put 
you promptly on our mailing list. It is insurance well worth having 


Ask for FoLDER —S-3 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTasisHep 1888 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 





CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 






































IL 


BURIED TREASURE! Romance 
clings to it from the days of 
Blackbeard, Avery, Ringrose, 
Tew, Hornigold. ... useless, 
unproductive, lost wealth 


PHILADELPHIA 
225 South 15th St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
McKnight Building 


Natural gas, buried deep in the earth and available 
as needed, is wealth to every community within 
its radius. It constitutes three-fourths of all the 
gas burned in the United States. 


The money value of natural gas produced in 1926 
is estimated at $300,000,000, an increase of over 
100 per cent in eight years. Its increasing use 
among millions of consumers is due to its low cost, 
high heat value, convenience and reliability. 


Write for description of the securities of 
the American Natural Gas Corporation 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
30 Federal St. 231 South La Salle St. 548 South Spring St. 


TOLEDO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Spitzer Building Liberty Central Bidg. Russ Building 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 64) 


American gold reserves. When the gold move- 
ment itself was reversed in a somewhat dramatic 
way toward the end of 1927 discussion began 
of a possibly altered position, later on, in the 
seemingly unlimited facilities for credit. 

The change first took the form of withdrawal 
of gold from American bank reserves for the 
account of foreign banks, the gold being left in 
the New York market but subject to order for 
immediate shipment. During 1927, $158,000,- 
ooo gold passed in that way into foreign own- 
ership. Toward the end of the year direct export 
of gold began on an all but unprecedented scale. 
In its four last months no less than $168,000,000 
gold was shipped to foreign countries. In De- 
cember alone $77,800,000 went out to eighteen 
separate countries, the total export exceeding 
that of any month in our history except June, 
1919, when our government's war-time embargo 
on gold exports was removed and a huge mass 
of deferred and accumulated claims was pre- 
sented. Total withdrawals from the American 
stock of gold in the four months ending with 
December made the reduction of that stock 
greater than in any period of corresponding 
length in the country’s history. 





“REDISTRIBUTING” OUR GOLD 


This extraordinary movement caused surprise 
in many minds, because the gold seemed to be 
given up by a creditor state to its foreign debtors, 
It was quickly pointed out, however, that the 
last official calculation of the balance of foreign 
payments to or by the United States showed 
that in 1926, notwithstanding our merchandise- 
export surplus, there was an excess of payments 
due by us to other countries amounting to no 





less than $500,000,000. The balance in our 
favor, on all other accounts, had been that much 
overtopped by our people’s purchases of foreign 
securities and their investment in foreign mar- 
kets. Those purchases and investments had been 
greatly increased during 1927. It was further 
called to mind that the return to France of 
home capital, which- was invested in foreign 
markets during the crisis in the currency, had 
placed in the hands of France claims for no less 
than $1,500,000,000 on foreign banks and mar- 
kets. 

Thus the immediate causes for this large out- 
flow of gold were plain enough. So were the 
favorable consequences of the shipments, so far 
as concerned the countries to which the gold 
was sent. With most of them it was the finishing 

(Financial Situation, continued on page 68) 

















Associated Gas and Electric System 


Founded in 1852 





51,000 Shareholders in 48 States 
and 23 Foreign Countries 


There are Associated shareholders in 
every state in the Union and in all the Ca- 
nadian provinces except three. In 20 states 
there are 100 or more shareholders each, in 
7 states 1,000 or more each, and in one state 
over 22,000. 


This wide distribution of stockholders 
(1) is evidence of the general acceptance 
of Associated Gas and Electric Company 
shares as an investment and (2) adds mate- 
rially to their marketability. 
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Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our Annual Report “S” 


New York | 
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A mighty symbol—its meaning 
to 300,000 Investors in Cities Service 


to millions of customers in 33 states and to over 20,000 employees 


Above is reproduced one of America’s most 
famous emblems, that of the Cities Service 
organization. It is the symbol of service 
adopted by this $650,000,000 enterprise 
and used by its more than 100 or utility 
and petroleum properties which employ 
over 20,000 men and women. Wherever 
you see this symbol, let it indicate to you 
its real meaning—diversified public service 
under progressive, unified management. 


This symbol is identified with Cities Service 
oil, gasolene, grease, and other petroleum 
suniioan supplied at retail and wholesale 
through stations and dealers in 25 states. 


This symbol also is used by Cities Service 
public utilities furnishing over 4,000,000 
people with electric light and power, and 
natural and manufactured gas for domestic 
and industrial use. 


Wherever you see this symbol you may 
be sure of the highest type of service and 
of superior products. 


Over 300,000 investors, located in every 
state of the Union and in 37 foreign coun- 
tries, have their money invested in the or- 
ganization back of this symbol. Their faith 
is justified by the earning power of Cities 
Service, which in 17 years has become one 
of the dozen largest industrial concerns in 
America. 


To know more about this great enterprise 
send for “Serving 3,000 Communities,” an 
illustrated booklet describing the growth 
and activities of Cities Service Company 
and its fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty & 
Company. This copy will be sent free upon 
request if you will address Cities Service 
Company, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 





Cavaliers, on Fridays at 8 p. m. Eastern Standard Time through the following stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WRC, WCAE, 


| acs by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service t 
*e ee 
WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WEBH, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA,'KSD, WTIC. 


COMPANY 


Unified Control 


CITIES SERVICE 
‘Diversified Interests _“A\ 
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‘Put $1000 


to work 


At $65 a Year 


‘VERY well diversified 

4 investment program 
should have as a foun- 
dation, non-fluctuating 
bonds——time-tested as 
to safety—yielding a 
more profitable return. 
You can put $1,000 to 
work at 614%-—$65 a 
year—in Safe First 
Mortgage Bonds offered 
by this old established 
investment banking in- 
stitution. 


Let us show you how 
to improve your invest- 
ment list with a safer 
and larger return. Write 
for complimentary copy 
of our new booklet. 


Investment Bankers — Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in Chicago and other Cities 


Gentlemen.—I would like to improve my invest- 
Kindly send me copy of your new 


ment list. 
booklet. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


J 
| 
| 
| 
] 


MAIL. COUPON===——— | 


THE F. H.SMITH Co. {/ 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 6¢ 


touch in restoration of their currencies to a fixed 
gold standard, with great resultant advantage 
to prosperity at home and opportunity in foreign 
trade. But it was not so clear what precise re. 
sults a very large reduction of the American 
gold reserve would have on America itself. A 
large gold export certainly would not mean 
what it used to mean before the War. The gov. 
ernment lately estimated that, as against last 
year’s total net reduction of about $15 1,000,000 
in the American stock of gold, the net increase 
had been $1,516,000,000 in the period from 
1920 to 1926 inclusive and $2,225,000,000 in 
the thirteen years from the beginning of 1915 
to the present time. A loss of several hundred 
millions, following such an increase, would not 
seriously alter the position. On the other hand, 
no one could be entirely certain how far the very 
fact of this continuing accumulation had been 
made the basis for the period’s unprecedented 
expansion of credit, notably on the speculative 
markets. 
IN THE LONGER FUTURE 

One answer to the questions thus suggested 
is that if, as is not improbable, trade reaction 
helped to cause gold exports in 1927, trade re 
vival would arrest them. Another is that, with 
the power now exercised by our own country 
over the foreign markets, it should be easy t 
arrest an outward gold movement almost auto 
matically (as was done in 1920) if it were to be 
come financially inconvenient. Financial opinion 
of the moment undoubtedly rests on the second 
contention, and has therefore discussed the pos 
sibility of large gold shipments without uneasi- 
ness. But the incidental consequences are never 
theless not whally easy to foresee. Discussing the 
possibilities involved, a high officer in the largest 
Federal Reserve bank reaches the conclusion in 
a published treatise that, “when gold is exported, 
it is necessary to travel back over the road taken 
when the gold arrived,” and that, “if the gold 
imports had led to credit inflation, the county 
would be facing credit deflation as a future 
possibility.” 

The possibility was recognized as not imme 
diate. It was emphasized that excessive use 0! 
credit by our merchants and manufacturers has 
been scrupulously avoided and that theretore, 
since credit inflation has not been occasioned, 
credit deflation, should it occur hereafter, would 
have no such meaning to the business man 4 
would attach to it in a time of industrial specu 


(Financial Situation, continued on page 7 
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The Investment (ompany 


of cA merica 


An Investment Trust Administered 
by a Trustee Corporation organized 
under Michigan law. 

Current Resources in excess of 
$10,000,000.00 
Ww" its large resources and ex- 

tensive facilities for study and 
interpretation of economic and 
business conditions, The Invest- 
ment Company of America is able 
to afford holders of its securities 
the benefits of careful selection, 
broad diversification and con- 
stant supervision of investments 
toadegree notordinarily available 
to the individual investor. 

A circular describing this Investment 


Trust will be sent upon request to those 
who ask for Bulletin 51. 


E. E. MacCrone &@ Company 


Members New York and Detroit Stock Exchanges 


7 Wall Street Penobscot Bldg. 
New York Dertroir 























Two inate Features 


of Safety 


To important features of safety dif- 
ferentiate 


Fixed Trust Shares 


from most other trust investments. 


1. Your investment is fixed in listed stocks 
of 30 companies whose pre-eminent 
position in American industry insures 
their stability. 


i) 


Steady year-after-year dividends are 
assured through a Cash Reserve Fund, 
designed to protect the investor in 
periods of industrial depression. 


Send for descriptive Booklet 
“A Fixed Investment in America’s Prosperity” 


AMERICAN BASIC-BUSINESS 
SHARES CORPORATION 




















a” Wall Street New York [= 
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Careful Selection 
and 


Nation Wide 
DIVERSIFICATION 





MORTGAGE SECURITY ” BONDS 
A National Security: 


These bonds are secured by First Mortgages 
on residential and income producing properties 
located in over 200 cities in 30 states. The 
Mortgages are deposited with the American 
Trust Company of New York. 


The validity of all titles to mortgaged prop- 
erties is guaranteed by the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company with capital funds of over 
$40,000,000.00. 


The Bonds are the direct obligations of the 
Mortgage Security Corporation of America 
with capital funds of over $4,000,000.00 and 
resources of more than $30,000,000.00. 


All Mortgages securing Mortgage Security 
Bonds measure up to. the five cardinal points as 
indicated in the Mortgage Security Corpora- 
tion of America’s 


“YARDSTICK OF SAFETY™ 
(BOOKLET UPON REQUEST) 


They must meet the Corporation's standards 


in point of 
1. Location 
2. Ownership 
3. Construction 
4. Rentability 
5. Marketability. 


Mortgage Security Bonds are distributed by: 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 
FOUNDED 1876 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
LONDON 


Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America 
7 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CHICAGO NORFOLK WASHINGTON 
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“Whi 


is famous the world over for its Stock Yards. 
The largest packing-house—as well as many 
smaller ones—uses Edison ice exclu- 
sively—for lighting its acres of plants and 
operating every unit of electrical equipment. 


Ce 


y has paid 153 consecutive 
Stock listed on the 
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A Blessing 
for 
Invalids 


Hunpreps of invalids 
are rejoicing today 
because they have 
been freed from con- 
finement to a single 
floor, enabled to enjoy a happy family life and 
allowed to move about freely without climbing 
stairs. To the feeble and infirm, to the lame 
and to sufferers from heart trouble 


THE SEDGWICK 
INVALID ELEVATOR 


has proved a wonderful blessing. It is quickly 
and economically installed in old or new homes, 
is easily operated and is absolutely safe. 


Write for Folder 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
155 West 15th Street New York 


Manufacturers of Fuel Lifts, Trunk Lifts, 
and Dumb Waiters for the Home 
































“Bonds and How to Buy Them”’ 


An interesting booklet, sent 
on request for No. Y 1999 


OTIS & CO. 
Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


























“HOW TO INVEST 
and PARTICIPATE” 


A problem to which thousands of American inves- 
tors have found the profitable solution. This book- 
let has placed extra dollars in the pockets of many 


Clarence Hodson s [h 


eee ESTABLISHED 1893 —= INC 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


165 Broadway - New York 





preciation, and therefore followed the economic 
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investors. Send for your copy. Ask for Q. C.—359. tries that return to a sound gold basis has already 


| flow of gold. How great that influence should 
| be, the longer future will have to determine. 


(Financial Situation, continued from page 68) 


lation. But the prediction nevertheless voiced the 
vague uncertainty which has long surrounded 
an international situation which in many re- 
spects seemed to be economically unnatural and 
unreal. It was not overlooked that the twelve- 
year accumulation of gold by the United States 
occurred in an era of European currency de- 


principle that gold will be expelled from coun- 
tries in that position and will flow to other coun- 
tries with a stable currency. This being s0, it 
remained to be discovered whether and to what 
extent the automatically 
change when the gold standard and stable cur- 
rencies had been restored to Europe and the 
world at large. In most important foreign coun- 


movement would 








been achieved; all past experience goes to prove 
that it cannot be without influence on the course 
of international finance and on the international 
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sy, WHITTALL RUGS 
| ius o designed, for 
Meee AMERICAN Homes 


wr) 
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_ the Quality and Durability of the yarns in Whittall Rugs are 
paramount factors, the prime motive which actuates your purchase of a 
rug is Beauty. 

Designs and color motifs for Whittall Rugs are variously inspired. Some 
are reproductions of priceless antique oriental carpets. Others take their 
inspiration from gems of ancient and modern art. A few are original inter- 
pretations. Whatever the source, each design is executed with a keen ap- 
preciation of the atmosphere of our American Homes. 

Trained artists skilled in rug designing paint life size and in the true colors, 
the pattern chosen, using specially prepared paar. ruled into squares each 
representing a tuft of yarn in the finished fabric. Into these tiny squares 
the colors are grouped to form the pattern. 

After the design has been approved on paper, sample rugs are woven in a 
variety of color combinations to make certain that the pattern in fabric shall 
be as harmonious and beautiful as in the design. 

How much wiser to choose rugs designed to grace refined American Homes, 
than the barbaric patterns and bizarre effects of questionable quality whose 
only claim to consideration is that they come from overseas. 

No imported rug of equal cost can even approach the Enduring Beauty of 
the Whittall Anglo-Persian. . 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 


+ 






Whittall Rug Catalog in Colors Mailed on Request 








iy Tie MARK OF QUALITY 2) 


~ WOVEN into the back 
of the rug you buy 
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EAT is Nature’s best relief for pain. Nothing 
soothes like sunlight. The warm penetrating elec- 


tric rays of Thermolite reach pain better 
other heat. Always ready day or night. 


any 


The safest treatment for: — - 
Li 0 Sprains matism euritis 
= Neuneigia Abdominal and other pains 


Every home needs Thermolite, Ideal for drying hair, 
warming extremities and treating any ailment relieved 
by heat. Thermolite is not offered as a cure all, but on 
its proven merits. Recognized and endorsed by physi- 
cians everywhere. Used in government and other 
hospitals. Economical, convenient. Fits any light 
socket. Any one can useit. Safe as Sunlight. 
Genuine Thermolites are branded. Made to give last- 
ing satisfaction and better results. Avoid substitutes. 


Sold by druggists, surgical or electrical dealers and all 


Stores 
Write for interesting literature that explains special trial offer. 
H.G. McFADDIN & CO., 36 Warren St., N.Y., Est. 1874 


For the Hair For Cramps 


For Neuralgia 


For Sciatica 











BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


For COUGHS and THROAT TROUBLES 
BROWN’S SA¥cuonszeo DENTIFRICE 
A Superior Tooth Powder 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON BOSTON, MASS. 




















World’s Largest DahliaGrower 


Send today for my Free large Catalogue 
on Dahlias, Glads, Iris, Peonies, Phlox, 
Flowering Shrubs and Perennials. 


J. K. ALEXANDER (The Dahlia King) 
132 Central St. East Bridgewater, Mass. 











Inexpensive Bridge Prizes 
Party Favors and Gifts 


Send stcard for 64-page Pohlson Gift Book— 
REE. Filled with prize and gift suggestions. 

= 5454. Fountain Pen Holder and Let- 

ter Rack beautifully decorated—$2.00. 
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STOCKING 


Gay and charming. 
drawer, 12 pairs of hos 


=k your dresser 





perfect order. In blue, g . 
orchid; heavily reinforcec ach 
postpaid. Many other attractive gifts 
in my circular. F 


FRANCIS JOYCE 
105 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE CLUB CORNER 
(Continued from page 396h) 


George Luks: Survey, 
Gifford Beal: 


55:20-4, Oct. 1, 
Touchstone, 


1925. 
5:240-3, June, 1919. 


Gifford Beal: Arts and Decoration, 13:98, June, 1920. 
Gifford Beal: Intern’l Studio, 77:236-42, June, 1923. 
Walter Beck: American Magazine of Art, May, 19 935. 
William Glackens; Touchstone, 1:164-73, June, 19 
William Glackens: Arts and Dec., 14:103, Dec., 1920. 
William Glackens: Touchstone, 7:191-9, June, 1920. 
A. B. Davies: Touchstone, 6:277-84, Feb., 1920. 

A. B. Davies: Intern’! Studio, 7a:sup. 126-30, Feb., 1921. 


A. B. Davies: International Studio, 77:252-5, June, 1923. 


A. B. Davies: Intern’! Studio, 75:212-19, June, 
Gerrit Beneker: Scribner, 74:290-300, Sept., 1923. 
Gerrit Beneker: Mentor, 13:43-50, Sept., 1925. 


1922. 


Gerrit Beneker: Literary Digest, 85:28-9, June 20, 1925. 
Eugene Speicher: Intern’! Studio, 7o:sup. 81, June, 1920. 


AMERICAN SCULPTURE 


Masters of American Sculpture: Caffin, Doubleday, Page. 
American Sculp- 


Spirit of American Sculpture: Adams, 
ture Society. 
History of American Sculpture: Taft, Macmillan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY IN PERIODICALS 
American Sculpture: 
March, 1917. 
Sculpture of the P. P. I. E.: 
3-9, Nov., 1915. 


International Studio, 


New Note in Sculpture: Century, 90:193-9, June, 1915. 

Famous Statues: International Studio, 58:sup. 37-44, 
April, 1916. 

American Women Sculptors: Century, 93:432-8, Jan., 
1917. 


America’s Women Sculptors: 
225-35, Dec., 1922. 


American Sculpture: Touchstone, 7:283-9, July, 1920. 
Bartlett: Art and Archzology, 4:178-84, Sept., 1916. 
Bartlett: Literary Digest, 87:26-7, Oct. 24, 1925. 
Mahonri Young: Touchstone, 4:8-18, Oct., 1918. 
Mahonri Young: International Studio, 64:sup. 53-60, 


April, 1918. 
Mahonri Young: Survey, 52:293-8, July 1, 
Abastenia Eberle: 
1915 


1924. 


Maminia Eberle: Art and Archzology, 6:82-93, Aug., 
1917. 

Abastenia Eberle: Arts and Dec., 15:234, Aug., 1921. 

Barnhorn: Intern’! Studio, 55:sup. 43-7, April, 1915. 


Beach: Craftsman, 30:350-5, July, 1916. 





International Studio, 61:sup. 6-8, 


57:sup. 


International Studio, 76: 


Illustrated World, 24:328-31, Nov., 
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La Gouvernante. 


From the painting by Chardin in the Lichtenstein Gallery at Vienna. 


—See “The Field of Art,” page 493. 





